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ABSTRACT 

Six issues of the newsletter "Development 
Communication Report" focus prismrily on the use of communication 
technologies in developing nations to educate their people. The 
issues included in this collection are: (1) Summer 1985, which 
highlights agricultural, health, and educational projects that have 
proven successful; (2) Autumn 1985, which concentrates on health 
coMBuni cat ions; (3) Winter 1986, which focuses on the purpose of 
visuals, how to u^e them in training, and how people's understanding 
can be improved through appropriate exposure to and use of such 
materials; (4) Spring 1986, which discusses development communication 
projects in developing nations, including the People's Republic of 
China, South and Central America, Swaziland, Puerto Rico, India, the 
Gambia, Malaysia, and Bolivia; (5) Summer 1986, which focuses on 
broadcast technologies, including communication satellites and radio; 
and (6) Autumn 1986, which features articles on the innovative use of 
well-planned, well- integrated, and well-tested print materials in 
developing nations, including photonovels, rural newspapers, and 
posters. Reviews of recent publications, announcements of 
development- re la ted conferences and courses, and a subject index of 
past issues are also provided. (RP) 
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Communications Strategies for Agriculture: A Health Campaign 
Hybrids of a Different Kind in Zaire 



by William Smith and Howard Ray 



by Iain McLellan 
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Two decades of experimentation 
have enriched our understanding of 
how to oi^ganize and use conununi- 
cation to support agricultural de- 
velopment in a wide range of settings and condi- 
tions. Many of the old principles of good 
conununication have proven true; others have 
been expanded and made even more effective. 
Particular projects, like the Basic Village Educa- 
tion project in Guatemala and the Masagana 99 
project in the Philippines, have demonstrated to 
us how ideas borrowed from fields such as ad- 
vertising and marketing can be effectively added 
to large scale programs of agricultural develop- 
ment. The key change has been a shift away 
from media-specific planning, toward a systems 
approach to communication, which uses radio, 
print, and other channels as part of an interre- 
lated network of inputs targeted at specific 
changes and driven by a fanner orientation. 

These three elements — a fanner orientation » 
targeted change, and an integrated media net- 
work are the fundamental organizing principles 
around a growing set of hybrid communication 
strategies. 



Farmer Orientation 

The fanner is not a receptacle into which new 
agricultural technologies are poured, but an ac- 
tive catalyst whose needs, constraints, attitudes, 
and vocabulary orient and drive the communica- 
tion component. Conununication is not a link to 
the farmer, it is a link between the farmer, 
researcher, planner, and extensionist. 

Our tools for understanding the farmer*s per- 
spective are growing. Our dependence on for- 
mal survey research and anecdotal infonnation 
is giving way to smaller, behavioral studies. 
Concept testing, focus group interviews, behav- 
ioral trials, and intercept interviews are special- 
ized names for a new genre of sound village 
lesearch techniques. These behavioral studies 
help to identify hidden constraints a fanner may 
encounter in trying a new innovation, and to 
help understand less visible incentives which 
inhibit or promote adopdon. They help us select 



vocabulary which the fanner will understand, 
and integrate the new innovation into the 
fanner*s own view of his problems and needs. 
They help us ask not only ''How good is the new 
idcaT* but "How good will the farmer think the 
new idea is?'* 

We know for example that there are five basic 
reasons why any new idea might not be ac- 
cepted: (1) a fanner may not have the skills or 
knowledge to use it; (2) he may not have the 
tools or materials to apply it; (3) he may see no 
benefit from using the new idea; (4) he may 
receive benefit from doing something quite dif- 
ferent; or (5) he may perceive the new idea not 
only as having no benefit, but as punishing in 
some way — more work, more costly, less 
status, etc. 

Traditionally, the job of agricultural commu- 
nication has been to motivate the farmer to 
''want** to use a new idea and then to teach him 
the skills or knowledge to apply it Behavioral 
studies help us explore what "want** really 
means and to help determine how to best teach 
the new skills. What benefits will the fanner 
experience? How can we describe the relative 
costs and benefits to the fanner in the most 
(continued on page 2) 
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In the central African country of 
Zaire a government department, 
several international aid organiza- 
tions, and church-sponsored 
groups have coordinated their development sup- 
port communications (DSC) campaigns to better 
disseminate health information. This interorgan- 
izational cooperation will enable participating 
groups to leam from each others' experiences in 
DSC, and to avoid costly duplication efforts. 

Sant^ pour Tous, the nucleus of this coordi- 
nated effort, is a primary health care and preven- 
tive medicine project that is sponsored by 
Zaire's Department of Health, and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(A.I.D.). and administered by I'Eglise du Christ 
du Zaire . 

In addition to its main focus — improved pri- 
mary health care — under the umbrella of Sant^ 
pour Tous is a vaccination campaign, a family 
planning project, and a nutrition and agricultural 
promotion project. Each has a different organi- 
zational structure and separate funding sources « 
but to facilitate coordination of DSC activities, 
representatives from these organizations sit on 
each others' boards. 

Sant^pour Tous centers are located in 50 rural 
health zones across Zaire, hach health zone has 
a central hospital and field office. These offices 
are equioped with battery-powered film and 
slide projectors used to train nurses, birth atten- 
dants« and village health workers in primary 
health care and DSC techniques. 

Sharing Communication Materials 

These same materials arc also used by the 
other organizations participating in the Sant^ 
pour Tjus project for their village-based DSC 
activities. Additionally, Community Develop- 
ment Committees, compnsed of heakh profes- 
sionals and village leaders have been established 
in many rural health zone villages to coordinate 
campaigns and projects at the local level. A 
village committee first decides upon a health 
issue that concerns village residents « then they 
(continued on page 10) 
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persuasive way possible? What costs will the 

fanner pay for giving up what he is already 

doing? 

While these questions seem, and in fact are, 
simple, they are rarely asked in a systematic 
way. Our focus has often been on the innovation 
nther than on the fanner. We describe the bene- 
fit of a new seed variety or new pesticide from 
our perspective ignoring costs, often of a social 
nature, which the fanrier considers too high. 

A second major area of improvement has been 
our recognition that all farmers are not alike. 
Our mass media broadcasts have tended to lump 
farmers together, focusing more on their simi- 
larities than on their differences. We have too 
often allowed our view of mass media as a big 
audience medium to dictate what we say and to 
whom wf address our messages. But we now 
know hr w to segment broadcasts and direct 
them to special farmer groups. We can develop 
differentiated message strategies for different 
groups of fanners and can use techniques such 
as message tone, characterization, and schedul- 
ing to reach important subgroups with more 
relevant and persuasive information. 

Tu-geted Change 

The second basic principle which is changing 
our view of agricultural communication is a 
focus on selecting and assigning a priority to the 
content of agricultural messages; targeting areas 
of opportunity rather than using a hit-or-miss 
approach to information diffusion. Concretely 
we know that effective agricultural communica- 
tion is responsive to seasonal variation in the 
farmer's needs. 

We also know that for a new behavior to 
become routine, people need to do it many 
times, to get support from several places, and to 
have the support (or reward) as close to the new 
behavior as possible. This presents a real prob- 
lem in agriculture. A new seed variety doesn*t 
yield its better results for weeks, or even 
months. The reward in improved yields is af- 
fected by many things outside the control of the 
seed developer or the fanner. Drought, flood- 
ing, unexpected rises in fertilizer costs, and a 
lack of credit can obliterate the most carefully 
applied new practice. We have also learned that 
disseminating simple media messages about the 
wonders of a new seed variety will produce only 
frustrated and incredulous farmers. Clearly, the 
messages we decide to present must be analyzed 
from this perspective and carefully select^ to 
ensure that observable outcomes are perceived 
as rewarding for the farmer. This means plan- 
ning a comprehensive communication strategy 
which helps the farmer deal with seasonal prob- 
lems as they are encountered. Fuming is not like 
taking medicine— you do not get better after 
taking two tablets. It is an integrated and cumu- 
lative process which is necessarily reactive to 
unpredictable events. But we cannot teach 
mrvthing at once, so we must carefully decide 
- is needed now and focus on that advice as a 



Media Network 

Finally, no single media channel is powerful 
enough to accomplish t'ne job. Dozens of studies 
were carried out in the 1950s and 1960s to 
determine "What is better— radio, TV, pnnt, or 
the extensionist?*' The answer is now clear. 
"What is better? ' is the wrong question. The 
right question is "What is better for what pur- 
pose?"* And some clear answers are emerging. 

Broadcast media is better at reaching a lot of 
people quickly with fairly simple ideas. Print 
media is best at providing a timely reminder of 
information we cannot expect someone to re- 
member without reinforcement. And, interper- 
sonal communication , including extensionists, 
group meetings, community organization, and 
demonstrations, are clearly the best way to teach 
and develop credibility. 

Perhaps a more important finding is that we 
need all three of these components to make an 
effective program. We need to reach many peo- 
ple quickly; they have to have some reminder of 
what we have told them; and they have to be- 
lieve in us if they are going to take our advice. 
Effective communication is like a three-legged 
stool. If you are missing one leg you have an 
unstable foundation. 
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. . .we need a specific system- 
atic way of ensuring that our pri- 
ority messages . . . are going to 
interact with each other to pro- 
mote change." 



A new set of questions has resulted from these 
findings. How do we best orchestrate various 
inputs to maximize their impact and minimize 
our costs? We cannot use all channels all the 
time, because using all channels would be too 
expensive. We have to carefully select elements 
from each of the media groups and then integrate 
them so that they multiply the importance of 
each other. 

We need what conmiunication specialists call 
a channel strategy. Channel strategies are situa- 
tion specific. They grow from an understanding 
of a particular country, a particular program, 
and a particular audience. They are based upon 
preprogram research into questions like: "Who 
listens to what?" "Who reads?" "What are the 
costs of each media channel?'* "How compli- 
cated is the advice we have to give?" "How 
accustomed to and/or tired of radio or print 
messages, is our audience?" ''Whom does our 
audience trust for advice on a given topic?*' and 
numy others. 

Suppose we have a country where farmers do 
not read very well; indeed, they are not used to 
printed instructions of any kind. We want to tell 
farmers diat there is a pest problem, and that we 
have a pesticide solution . We want to teach them 
to mix the new solution~-and it is very impor- 
tant that they mix it in exactly the right amount 

>5a^ 



water and apply it at the right time. Our exten- 
sion network is spread too thin, they simply 
cannot reach enough fanners m time to control 
the pest problem. A communication strategy is 
put together in which a simple printed flyer with 
the mixing instructions is designed and distrib- 
uted in large numbers to local stores, extension- 
ists, and other field workers. First, we use short 
radio broadcasts (spot announcements) to tell 
farmers we have a pest problem, a pesticide 
solution, and that the flyer is available at local 
stores. At the same time, extensionists are train- 
ing small groups of farmers dispersed through- 
out the region, in how to mix and use the solu- 
tion. Each trained farmer receives a colorful flag 
to fly over his house as an identifying marker 
that he is one of the "expert mixers** of the new 
pesticide. A second set of radio programs not 
only tells farmers how to mix the pesticide prop- 
erty, but informs them that the "flag farmers*' in 
their community have been trained and are 
sources of advice on how to apply the pesticide 
property. Each "flag farmer" is given dozens of 
the flyers to distribute to neighboring farmers as 
reminders of how to mix and apply the pesticide. 
Special radio programs are produced to teach 
farmers in isolated areas how to use the flyer, 
and to remind them of what they have learned 
from their neighbors. 

This simple example illusu-ates how each of 
the media channels — print, radio, and interper- 
sonal interact cumulatively. It is drawn from a 
concrete experience in West Africa. The Min- 
istry of Health of The Gambia wanted to popu- 
larize a new medicine for diarrhea, and within a 
five -week period managed to teach almost 60 
percent of the women in the country to prepare 
and give the new medicine using the approach 
described above. 

Many agricultural problems are more compli- 
cated and long term than our pesticide example. 
Other channel strategies would be necessary and 
are possible. The key new insight is that we even 
need a channel strategy — a specific, systematic 
way of ensuring that our priority messages, dir- 
ected at selected audiences, are going to interact 
with each other to promote change. 
(continued on page 10) 




Radio and the Educational Needs of Africa 



by Alex T. Qmmyne 

The following is an abridged version of a 
speech presented at the "New Directions for 
Education by Radio** Coi^erence held in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, Sept. 23-28, 1984. This conference 
was jointly sponsored by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Science and Technology, Republic of 
Kenya, and the Office cf Education, Bureau for 
Science and Technology, US. Agency for Inter- 
national Development. It represents A.l.D/s 
continuing effort to disseminate the "interactive 
radio instruction" methodology implied in the 
Radio Language Arts Project in Kenya, Nicara- 
gua, Thailand, and the Dominican Republic. 
(See the Spring issue o/ Development Commu- 
nicttion Report.) 
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^. . . the democratization and ren- 
ovation of education (is needed] to 
enable all African children and 
adults to exercise fully their right 
education." 

This is the first priority need as defined by 
African Ministers of Education and economic 
planners as voiced at a conference held in Har- 
are, Zimbabwe in 1982. Democratization of ed- 
ucation rests principally on the spread and main- 
tenance of its delivery system. The traditional 
mechanisms of education, mainly schools, are 
structurally incapable of carrying out this task of 
democratization. There is no African govern- 
ment that could build the classrooms, train the 
teachers, and provide the sui^rt required to 
educate all its young citizens, let alone its 
adults, and much less to a given measure of 
competence. Education of the scale and the type 
required by Africa cannot be accomplished 
through and in the classroom alone. 



A Tod for Democratlzatio!! and Renovation 

Radio is one of Africans great wasted re- 
sources. It was enthusiastically hailed by Afri- 
can governments at independence as a powerful 
instrument for education both in its broadest and 
more limited sense. 

It was the perfect medium for an impover- 
ished, disadvantaged continent. It could instan- 
taneously and simultaneously reach geographi- 
cally dispersed populations. It did not require 
literacy of the receiver — nor even of the sender. 

National development plans have consistently 
provided for improvement of the broadcasting 
transmission infrastructure. Most African coun- 
tries are today able to distribute radio programs 
to over 90% of their populations and at least 
seven countries have 100% radio coverage. 

A total solution to the once most difficult 
problem of reception facilities is now within our 
reach. Although in many African countries the 
unreliable supply of batteries still limits the po- 
tential number of working receivers, even this 
shortcoming is soon expected to be overcome 

V.' ^ introduction of soiar-powered radio 
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Radio in Africa can thus be said in practical 
terms to be a high-access medium from the point 
of view both of distribution and reception. No 
other medium, channel, or technology oflfers so 
feasible a promise for the democratization of 
education. Apart from individual capacity for 
learning, nothing need constrain the fadio lis- 
tener from benefitting from an educational pro- 
gram — not age, not sex, not the lack of certifi- 
cates or transport or clean clothes, and all the 
other barriers that eflfectively select who may 
benefit from traditional modes of education. 

As Wilbur Schranun points out a.id today we 
are able to concede: 

. . . of course students ca'i learn eflfec- 
tively from die media, from ANY medium 

and what the merlia can do, they 

can do as well as a classroom teacher, 
sometimes better." 

Certainly, we cannot Tifford not to heed com- 
mon sense or to listen to reason. A question 
often raised is that vf cost-eflfectiveness. It is 
relatively simple and straightforward to apply 
the criterion of cost-eflfectiveness to situations in 
industry. In education, however, it is not that 
straightforward; and in considerations leading to 
the choice of one comiriunication medium over 
others for educationl application, it is even more 
complex. 

From the results of many educational radio 
projects around the worid and other studies, it is 
now generally accepted that, particularly in situ- 
ations such as we have in Africa where educa- 
tional radio does not imply the creation of sepa- 
rate networks of production and transmission 
facilities, much higher cost-eflfectiveness over 
traditional classroom teaching can be guaran- 
teed. It is also clearly established that the cost- 
eflfectiveness of radio in education can be as high 
as five times that of television. 

Here then is a wonderful scenario for radio as 
the ultimate tool for the democratization and 
renovation of education in Africa. The only 
thing missing is the action. To say that there has 
been no action may appear not to do justice to 
the work of the hundreds of men and women 
who have over the years worked with dedication 
in some form of educational broadcasting. They 
would be the first to lament with me, however, 
that their eflforts have not led anywhere near 
democratizing and renovating education. 

Going through a list of some 23 projects 
which have been labeled as educational radio 
projects in Afnca over the past two decades, 
there are only five which I am able to identify as 
having successfully fulfilled their objectives or 
as being in the process of doing so. Bve out of 
23 is certainly not an impressive score. 

A Few Success Stories 

There was a time when the popular belief was 
that as an instructional tool, radio as a stand- 
alone system was a poor performer. However, 



Do You Have a 
Radio Question? 



The Spring issue of DCR was devoted to a 
state-of-the-art review of ^'interactive radio" 
— an instructional design applied to radio to 
improve education in developing countries. 
If you have any questions about this new 
methodology or how it might be adapted to 
your country* s educational needs, we en- 
courage you to send them to us. Starting with 
the Bdl issue, our radio experts stand ready 
to respond to your queries. Direct your ques- 
tions to: 

*'Radio Question'' 

Clearinghouse on Development 

Communication 

1255 23rd Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

U.S.A. 



there have been successful attempts to counter 
this argument. Among them, Tanzania where 
educational radio was part of a focused national 
campaign supported by a strong political organi- 
zation. Another was in Mauritius, where the 
Mauritius College of the Air successfully used 
radio, TV, and correspondence material in its 
educational programming. Again, this was a 
product of the highest level of national commit- 
ment. Both also exemplified involvement at the 
grassroots and operational levels from the 
beginning, and were supported by formative 
research. 

Today, in the light of dwindling human and 
financial resources in most of Africa, the use of 
educational radio as a stand-alone system seems 
to present a feasible strategy. The use of radio as 
a stand-alone system, however, requires cre- 
ative compensation for interpersonal and other 
support inputs. Such compensation must neces- 
sarily be based on sound pedagogical principles. 
It therefore demands the most intimate collabo- 
ration between broadcasters, stretching their 
craft to the limit, and educators, testing the 
validity of their teaching skills. This is what the 
Language Arts Project in Kenya has so impres- 
sively demonstrated. 

Our experiences with the few truly successful 
projects we have had so far tend to indicate that 
it is not only a particular type of approach which 
works. One major feature which is common to 
all successful projects is the use of specialists, 
who employed sound educational and communi- 
cation research techniques for the design of the 
projects, for the development of the programs, 
and for the assessment of their eflfectiveness. 
(continued on page 4) 
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(RmUo continued from page 3) 

We have also discovered that ior a project to 
succeed, it does not have to be of any particular 
type. Classification of types of educational radio 
programs is often done for the purpose of facili- 
tating analyses, but has never been seen to be a 
success-determining factor. 

All we are able to identify at this time is the 
role that should be played by educational and 
conmiunication research during the planning of 
the project, the development of the broadcast 
program (through formative research), and the 
use of summative research tools to measure 
effectiveness. 

But are these findings really new? 1 submit 
that they are not. They have been with us and 
demonstrated to us many times over. We now 
have all the answers. 

Why the FaUure of Radio in Education? 

Strictly speaking, educational radio in Africa 
cannot be said to have failed. The fact is, there 
has been very little serious educational radio 
effort in Africa. There have been nnd are a 
number of educational radio projects and pro- 
grams, but many have been short-lived, short- 
sighted or both. Often they have been mere 
reproductions of the traditional classroom for- 
mats. In no way could these be said to be con- 
tributing to the deoKKratization and renovation 
of education. A number of other projects have 
been planned and executed purely as experi- 
ments or research ventures. Nevertheless, there 
are a multitude of reports of countless seminars 
with the ever-present title 'The Role of Broad- 
casting in Education** which assert that educa- 
tional radio has failed because of budgetary con- 
straints on program production, the lack of 
listening facilities, or the shortage of trained 
personnel. Year after year, this same list of 
""problems" surfaces and nothing ever seems to 
be an adequate solution — not the use of low-cost 
portable production equipment, not the provi- 
sion by government of free receivers, not even 
the in ciea&e in the number of commufrtcation 
graduates. 

"The use of radio as a stand- 
atone system . . . requires cre- 
ative compensation tor interper- 
sonal and other support inputs. " 



tions to educational problems. These were of 
course not practicable as the Ivory Coast experi- 
ence has so painfully finally driven home to us. 
But the magic of television lingers on, to the 
disadvantage of radio. As one African Director 
of Broadcasting put it, 'i am not yet able to run 
radio and they are asking me to submit proposals 
for television." 



All one has to do is to listen to any program 
labeled ''educational** on any African radio serv- 
ice and to reflect on the teaching and learning 
processes, and one is bound to come to the 
conclusion that we are not only stagnating but 
probably actually retrogressing. In most cases 
you are even lucky if you find a program you can 
actually listen to. 

Where attempts might have been made to use 
radio seriously for education, these have been 
undercut by the entry of its more glamorous 
^ihiing, television. Following patterns estab- 
F R I elsewhere, both educators and broacasters 
^J\iV^ fiica started looking to television for solu- 



The Task Ahead 

Radio has been proposed in the discussion as 
the optimum medium or technology to achieve 
the dual goals of educational democratization 
and renovation in Africa. But is educational 
radio in Africa in its present form ready to 
accept this challenge? My answer is no. There 
are obviously more fundamental reasons for our 
failures than those we have traditionally pre- 
sented at the many conferences and seminars. I 
would like to submit two of these reasons for 
your consideration at this conference. 

The first problem is with the human factor — 
the educator and the broadcaster. The educator 
will not give an inch from his arena of classroom 
teaching to facilitate wider learning; the broad- 
caster will not share the mystique of the craft to 
put it to substantive use. Each displays a degree 
of inflexibility which suggests a lack of under- 
standing of the purposes of his or her individual 
discpline, however he or she may have mastered 
its form. 

We require a renovation of the broadcaster 
and the educator themselves. From the broad- 
caster we require a commitment to, and a change 
of attitude towards education. Similarly, from 
the educator, we require a conunitment to, and a 
change of attitude towards radio. 

Secondly, we require democratization of 
radio itself. Democratization of educational 
radio will require the decentralization of produc- 
tion and transmission facilities. It will require 
opportunities for citizens to have closer access to 
the program-building machinery and to help en- 
sure that programming reflects their concerns 
and their communities* edu'^ational needs. 

Unfortunately, in thi<: regard our continent 
still has a major problem. The truth is that most 
of the time broadcasters themselves do not study 
educational radio, its potential and its implica- 
tions adequately enough to be able to make 
convincing proposals to their governments. 

The underutilization of radio to date would 
seem finally to indicate that we have allowed 
ourselves to be awed by its potential. But let us 
remember that in the same manner that we have 
so far limited this potential, we also have it 
within our power to harness it to our ends. To 
continue to steer the now-familiar old course and 
attempt piecemeal remedies along the way will 
never get us there. Africa has not yet truly 
discovered educational radio. Let this be the 
start of that discovery. ■ 



Alex T. Quarmync is the Uncsco Chief Technical 
Adviser at the Zimbabwe Institute of Mass Com- 
munlcatioOf Harare, Zimbabwe. ^ 



Low-Cost Collapsible 
Sound Studio 

The Clearinghouse recently received an inter- 
esting set of plans for a low-cost collapsible 
sound studio. It was originally designed for Ma- 
haweli Community Radio in Sn Lanka which 
needed a sound-proof portable cubicle that could 
later be moved to a permanent site. This 2. 1 x 
3.6 meter studio can easily be dismantled and 
transported. The total cost, using locally avail- 
able materials wherever possible, was 
USS1200, (excluding air conditioner). 

For a free copy of the complete construction 
plans, request "A Low-Cost Collapsible Sound 
Studio,'* Broadcasting and Rural Development 
Working Paper No. 2 from: Unesco Consultant, 
Mahaweli Community Radio, Gampola Road, 
Peradeniya, Sn Lanka. 



Rural Reconstruction 
Training Courses Offered 

The International Institute of Rural Recon- 
struction, Silang, Cavite, Philippines, an- 
nounces its schedule of International Training 
courses to be conducted during 1985 and 1986. 
Courses are designed for Third Worid nationals 
who are currently working in either middle- or 
senior-level management positions with rural 
development organizations in the Third World. 

Applicants must have at least three years of 
experience in rural development work and a 
related academic background. They must be for- 
mally nominated by their organization, and must 
be in good health to stand the rigors of an 
intensive course which includes living and 
working in rural communities. Courses offered 
are: 

Advanced Course in Rural Reconstruction, Oct. 

14-Nov. 23, 1985 and Feb. 10-^larch 21, 1986 
This six-week certificate course for middle- 
level managers places particular emphasis 
upon rural reconstruction implementation 
strategies in order to enhance attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge that prepare participants to 
become more efficient, effective, and com- 
mitted managers of development programs. 

Senior Manager* s Seminar, Nov. 3-18, 1986 
This is a four-week certificate course to pro- 
vide a forum for sharing and analysis of cur- 
rent rural development practices which will 
increase awareness of, and capability to deal 
with changing realities and emerging issues in 
the Third World today. Major emphasis is on 
participant sharing, rural development issues 
and strategies, critical areas, and program 
planning and evaluation. 

For further details contact: Director, Training 
Division, IIRR, Silang, Cavite, Philippines 
2720 or Vice President, U.S. Office, IIRR, 1775 
Broadway, New Yoric, N.Y. 10019, U.S.A. 



Commercial Cinema: 

A Medium for Development Communication 

by John Riber and Steven Smith 



Commercial cinema, with its well- 
established distribution network of 
cinema halls in numy developing 
countries offers an exciting oppor- 
tunity to present potentially sensitive develop- 
ment issues. In Bangladesh, the commercial 
cinema is very popular. The country*s thriving 
film industry annually produces about 40 feature 
films which are distributed to more than 250 
cinema halls across the country. Historically, 
cinema in Bangladesh has been strictly an enter- 
tainment medium, sharing a tradition with the 
Indian film industry. The formula film domi- 
nates—overflowing with melodrama, heroes, 
heroines, villians, and extravagant love song- 
and-dancc routines. As in other countries, cin- 
ema in Bangladesh transcends the boundaries of 
local social mores, and even the poorest vil- 
lagers can escape into a world where events 
occur that would not be tolerated in real life. 

In 1982, Woridview International Foundation 
(WIF), an international voluntary organization 
whose activities focus on practical participation 
in the information process, established a media 
center in Dhaka, Bangladesh in order to use 
the film medium to disseminate development 
messages. 

WIF first worked with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (MOE) to promote literacy. They collabor- 
ated in making a short film. It is Dawn; Open the 
Door {Bhor Halo, Dor Kolo), for cinema hall 
viewing. To ensure that the literacy film had the 
same appeal as the feature attraction it would 
precede, entertainment was fiilly integrated into 
the production . Following the typical commer- 
cial film formula, a love story, with dancing, 
singing, and fighting, paralleled *he developing 
social message — that those who achieve literacy 
will be rewarded. 

Social Marketing in Hlms 

Using the social marketing approach to pro- 
mote a development theme, the producers were 
able to plug into a commercially successful net- 
work that assured them of reaching a large, 
attentive audience for a very low cost. An esti- 
mated eight million Bangladeshis have seen this 
literacy film in cinema halls, mobile film projec- 
tion vans, and on TV. Evaluation of the project 
showed that 95 percent of the surveyed audience 
enjoyed the film and understood the intended 
nntessage. Birthermore, the film was so popular 
that it was submitted as the Bangladesh entry at 
an international film festival in Moscow. 

WIF^s next project was considerably tXMOtt 
challenging. Population Services International 
asked WIF to produce another film, for the So- 
cial Marketing Project (an A.I.D .-funded family 
planning communication project), this time with 

>^ / planning dieme as the social develop- 
ERXC^***(^' Although family i^lanniog ii not 



encouraged in this Islamic nation, by using the 
commercial cinema medium where sexual 
themes are commonly featured, the possibility 
of introducing the controversial topic of family 
planning could even add to the film's popularity. 

The script was developed from research con- 
ducted by Manoff International Inc., an Ameri- 
can social marketing agency who worked 
closely with MRCB, a Bangladeshi market re- 
search agency. They identified the target audi- 
ences and the constraints against using contra- 
ceptive methods in Bangladesh. Then messages 
were designed to address these issues. One con- 
straint was the hesitancy of husbands and wives 
to discuss family planning with each other. Re- 
search suggested that contraceptive methods 
might be used more frequently if this constraint 
could be overcome, so the decision was made to 
use this issue as the film's theme. 

A love story entitled Together (Amra Dujon), 
was developed. The social message revolves 
around a newly wed couple; both are hesitant to 
immediately start a family, but neither feels 
comfortable discussing his/her feelings on the 
subject with the other because of strong cultural 
taboos against such a delay. As the story de- 
velops, the barriers are surmounted and this 
"model couple" begins to discuss the issue — 
using singing and dancing to express their con- 
cerns about family planning. Although the con- 
traceptive method they have selected is not 
revealed (this would not be accepted even in a 
commercial film), it is made clear they are re- 
solved to practice family planning. 



Meanwhile, a parallel plot developes as a 
villain, an evil moneylender who resents this 
marriage because of his own desire for the her- 
oine, interprets the couple's failure to produce a 
child as impotency on the part of the hero. The 
villain's continued pursuit of the heroine leads to 
action-packed fighting, a house burning, and 
ultimately to his comical humiliation, all key 
ingredients of a traditionally successful Bangla- 
deshi commercial film. 

Understanding audience expectations in a 
commercial cinema context is the key to suc- 
cessfully adapting this medium for social devel- 
opment messages. Although some foreign tech- 
nical assistance was provided, the success of the 
two films described above depended on how 
their themes were adapted to the traditional fea- 
ture film format. Alamgir Kabir, a leading film 
director in Bangladesh selected popular stars for 
the films, and in keeping with expected, though 
seemingly conflicting messages, dressed the vil- 
lage heroine in elegant clothing and jewelry. 
This reinforced her role as the stereotypical her- 
oine of the film. 

Viewers in developed countries who have 
been exposed to documentary films can appreci- 
ate them as a medium for learning. In develop- 
ing countries, on the other hand, few people are 
exposed to the documentary film format. 
Movie-goers have paid their hard-earned money 
to be entertained, not educated. For this reason, 
a documentary-type film, lacking the escape, and 
excitement viewers expect will not succeed in a 
commercial environment. 

To date, commercial cinema has been an un- 
derutilized medium for development messages. 
WlF's experiences demonstrate how effective, 
well-conceived social messages can be pre- 
sented in a commercial cinema context. It is 

(continued on page 6) 
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(Clatflyi comiimdfnm page 5) 
hoped this will encourage others to use this 
widely availible channel of niiss conmiunica- 
tion to disseminate other social messages . ■ 

Amra Dujon is a 30-minme Bengaii-ianguage 
color film available with or without English sub- 
titles in 16mm film, or video: 112'' Beta or VMS, 
or 3/4" Utnaticfrom DSR, Inc., Box 281, Co- 
Iwnbia, Maryland 21045, USA. Information 
about It is I^wn, Open the Door is also avail- 
oblefivmDSRJnc. 

JokB Riber if an iadeptudent ttmiiiakcr work- 
lag wMi EovinNunnt-CoiiNnratioa Media Scrv- 
kM, Madras, India. He ataUWMd and adminis- 
tered the Video Media Center in Dhaka, 
Bangladcih from 1M2 to 1984. 
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Microcomputer Course 
Offered 

A course on Microcomputer Acquisition and 
Uses in Development, to be held Oct. 12-Nov.2, 
1985 at the University of Minnesota, is now 
open for registration. This course will guide 
individuals through the process of acquiring, 
implementing, and managing a microcomputer 
system. The course is designed for developing 
country senior- and middle-level managers with 
administrative and planning responsibilities. 
Participants are assumed to have had no prior 
computer experience. The course cost is $3000 
per person » including lodging. For registration 
information contact: Fred Hocfer, 405 Coffey 
Hall, Univ. of Minnesota, 1420 Eckles Ave., 
St.Piul, Minnesota 55108, U.S.A. Telex/TWX: 
298421 UM COLAG. Phone: 612-373-0725. 
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Call for Papers 

The International Conununication Associ- 
ation (ICA) invites you to submit your pro- 
posal for a paper, program, special session, 
workshop, or tutorial for its 1986 Annual 
Conference to be held May 22-26, 1986 in 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. ICA comprises 
eight divisions and some special interest 
groups representing a variety of focuses in 
communication. Proposals are due Nov. 1, 
1985. 

For submission guidelines and further in- 
formation write to: 

"'A Headquarters, P.O. Box 9589, Austin, 
jxas 78766, U.S.A. 



by Barbara Minor 

Documents on agriculture and health educa- 
tion in developing nations that have been re- 
cently entered in the ERIC (Educational Re- 
sources Information Center) files focus on 
agricultural extension service and basic educa- 
tion, agricultural marieeting principles, and sev- 
eral facets of health education. All five of these 
documents are available in microfiche and four 
in paper copy from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service (EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Ave., 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304, U.S.A. Be sure to 
include the ED number and payment in U.S. 
funds for the price listed plus shipping. 

• Ferraton, Hilary and others. Basic Education 
and Agricultural Extension. Costs, Effects, 
and Alternatives. World Bank Staff Working 
Papers, Number 564. 1983 . 297 pp (ED240 
253) 

The five papers in this collecrion examine the 
methods, costs, and effects of traditional agri- 
cultural extension services and basic education 
and present three case studies illustrating differ- 
ent approaches to using mass media for rural 
education. The first paper reviews the literature 
on the effectiveness of agricultural extension, 
and reports that extension agents* studies of 
internal efficiency have been generally critical, 
while evaluators of external efficiency (mainly 
economists) show much more positive results. It 
L suggested that extension agents often have 
irrelevant evaluation criteria and economists 
generally overestimate the specific impact of 
extension services. The literature on the com- 
parative value of mass media and traditional 
approaches is reviewed in the second paper, 
which emphasizes ways in which mass media 
have been used for agricultural extension and for 
basic education, ways in which nnass niedia have 
been linked with group and individual study, 
and the costs of using mass media as compared 
with other approaches. The remaining three 
papers present case studies of mass media use by 
a government department, the Extension Aids 
Service of the Ministry of Agriculture of Ma- 
lawi; a nongovernmental organization, INADES 
Formation, in West Africa; and a sendigovem- 
mental agency, the Lesotho Distance Teaching 
Center. Available from World Bank Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 37525, Washington, D.C. 
20013, U.S.A. for US$15.00; or from EDRS in 
microfiche only for 97 cents. 

• Agricultural Marketing Principles: A Train- 
ing Manual. Training for Development. Man- 
ualNo. T 3i. 1984. 157pp. (ED 25 1 698) 
This module contains basic materials to en- 
able the workshop facilitator to teach concepts in 
agricultural marketing to P^ace Corps volun- 
teers. Introductory materials include general 
suggestions for the facilitator, a ch'^klist, and a 
suggested timetable for a two-week workshop. 
The course is organized by 1 1 concepts: needs 
assessment, market familiarization, bask terms 



and concepts, marketing in action, the produc- 
tion-marketing-consumption system approach to 
agricultural commodities, characteristics of 
commodity systems, behavior of market partici- 
pants, simulation of a marketing system, identi- 
fication of alternatives in previously identified 
marketing situations, role of Peace Corps volun- 
teers in agricultural marketing, and sharing re- 
sources and plans for action. The module pro- 
vides objectives, teaching techniques, materials 
needed, suggestions to the facilitator, handouts, 
worksheets, and visual aids for each concept. 
Lectures are minimal; content is presented pri- 
marily through learning experiences. An appen- 
dix contains additional visual aids, a bibliogra- 
phy, and supporting materials. Available from 
EDRS in microfiche for 97 cents or in paper 
copy for $12.65. 

• Health and Sanitation Lessons (Africa). Ap- 
propriate Technologies for Development. Re- 
print Series, Number 27. 1978. 1 14 pp. (ED 
243 818) 

This book presents 43 health, nutrition, and 
sanitation lesson plans originally developed by 
Peaa; Corps volunteers in Niger and recendy 
U-ansiated from French by Graeme Frelick for 
use in The Gambia. These lessons can be used in 
a variety of ways, in home visits, pre-/postnatal 
consultations, well -baby clinics, and primary 
schools. Unlike most traditional health lesson 
plans which emphasize the lecture method, 
these plans stimulate and encourage full client 
participation. .Although designed in 1971 for 
Sahelian countries, these lessons can be adapted 
and modified, as appropriate, to serve as guides 
for health programs and materials development 
in other countries. Included are sections on an- 
tenatal care, childbirth, home visits, and mater- 
nal and child health clinic visits. Appendices 
provide sample recipes for weaning foods, a 
nutrition lexicon, and information about com- 
plementary proteins. Available from EDRS in 
microfiche for 97 cents or in paper copy for 
$9.15. 

Community Health Education in Developing 
Countries. Appropriate Technologies for De- 
velofment. Peace Corps Manual M-8. 1978. 
208fip. (ED 243 819) 

This roasval was developed by Peace Corps 
for those iat^«sled in promoting change to im- 
prove health conditions in their communities. 
Parts 1 and II focus on fundamental health educa- 
tion piocesses and discuss techniques and ap- 
proaches for woi4cing with community members 
to plan and develop programs that are responsive 
to the community's expressed needs and goals. 
Part III presents another aspect of educational 
programs, that of transmitting information about 
health topics. This section includes specific ref- 
erence materials on selected health topics rele- 
vant to developing countries, and it also dis- 
cusses methods and aids for presenting such 
information to individuals or groups. Part IV 
deals with four common community health 
problems: nutrition, maternal and child health, 
control of communicable diseases, and accident 
^minued on page 12 ) 



Mass Media in Peru 

Promotes "Responsible Parenthood" 



by Judy Brace and Reynaldo Pareja 



^ Peru is currently embarked on a 
I nuiss media campaign under the 
J auspices of the Ministry of Health 
(MOH), to promote a variety of 
health-reiated activities to raise the level of con- 
sciousness and knowledge of low-income par- 
ents atxHit family planning, inrununization and 
oral rehydration. A joint effort between the Min- 
istry, the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (A.I.D.), and a private advertising 
agency, has resulted in a series of TV spots, and 
a graii^cs package, grouped under the umbrella 
theme of "Responsible P^nthood," to encour- 
age a thoughtful approach to the bearing and 
raising of children. 

Because television spots are not as frequently 
used as radio spots for social service messages, 
our readers might be interested in the develop- 
ment of theK spots. 

Th^ National Population Council (CNP) 
strongly advocated adoption of an overall theme 
of "Responsible Parenthood,** and the MOM 



Oral Rehydration 
Therapy Conference 

The second International Con^rence on Oral 
Rehydration Therapy (ICORT II) will be held 
December 10-13, 1985, at the Hyatt Regency 
Washington in Washington, D.C. More than 9^ 
countries are expected to be represented at thl)^ 
meeting, which will focus on implementmg; 
ORT programs, and report on the progress and 
new developments in ORT since the firt confer- 
ence in June 1983. 

Topics for discussion at the conference in- 
clude: communications and social marketing; 
distribution and logistics; health personnel train- 
ing; supervision and monitoring; evaluation and 
cost issues; and integrating ORT with other 
health activities. 

Simultaneous translation will be available in 
French, English, Spanish, and Afabic. There is 
no attendance fee. 

The conference is sponsored by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development in coop- 
eration with the International Centre for Diarr- 
hoea! Disease Research/Bangladesh, the United 
Nations Children*s Rind, the UNDP, the World 
Bank, and WHO. 

For registration material please contact: Ms. 
Linda Ladislaus, ICORT II Conference Staff, 
Creative Associates, Inc, 3201 New Mexico 
, pv^l^N.W., Suite 270, V.ashington, D.C. 




concurred. The elements that would be covered 
by this theme and reflect this responsibility 
would be family planning, oral rehydration, and 
immunization. That is, responsible parents de- 
cide on the number of children they can raise 
property, they vaccinate their children, and they 
give oral rehydration solution to a child with 
diarrhea. 

The mass media campaign activity was based 
on the results of fairly extensive audience re- 
search data that established knowledge and be- 
liefs in the areas of family plaiming, immuniza- 
tion, and oral rehydration. With these data, 
message designers, working with a communica- 
tions consultant, were able to develop media 
themes, test and correct them, and finally to air 
them. 

Since responsible parenthood was to be the 
umbrella theme for all the spots, an introductory 
spot was designed to enunciate the components 
of responsible parenthood, and to establish a 
song and some recognizable phrases that would 
carry through to all the other spots. The ele- 
ments of responsibility included adequate food, 
good education, health care, appropriate 
clothes, adequate housing, and much love. The 
overall song phrase adopted was loving and 
caring for the children that the couple decides to 
have." 

The audience research identified two appro- 
pnate audiences at which to aim the family 
planning messages: those who want no more 
children and those who are using traditional 
contraceptive methods. For the first audience, 
TV spots were designed to reach 1) the woman, 
2) the man, and 3) the couple. For the second 
audience, the spots were designed to reach the 
couple with an emphasis on either the male or 
fenwle role. In each case the free services of the 
health centers were promoted. 

The campaign was based on findings from 
both quantitative audience surveys and from 
focus group surveys. (In a focus group, six to 12 
participants guided by a moderator, discuss 
tq)ics relevant to the investigation underway. 
The participants are selected from representa- 
tives of the target audience on which the investi- 
gation is focused. Usually the findings from 
several groups are necessary for adequate re- 
search coverage.) 

The Peruvian focus groups revealed informa- 
tion about contraceptive habits, male attitudes 
toward their wives* use of contraceptive 
methods, that there is a folk vocabulary for 
family planning activities (to incorporate into 
the spots to make them acceptable), that the 
quality of service given in the health centers 
conditions the continuing reliance on the center 
for future health services by its clients, and 
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finally that the most credible source of mforma- 
tion about family planning services would be a 
mature female doctor, herself a mother. (A 
former radio actress, now a gynocologist, was 
found to take this media role.) 

Pretest Acyustments 

The creative design team of the advertising 
agency, with the information from these sur- 
veys, then developed TV storyboards (a series of 
sketches or photographs prepared during the 
planning of a film or videotape to illustrate the 
sequence of the visual information to be con- 
veyed). Four versions were developed for the 
umbrella spot on responsible parenthood, and 
one was selected after informal pretesting, for 
presentation to the MOH and CNP. In addition, 
several storyboard versions were made for five 
other target area spots. 

After presentation to the MOH and CNP, 
suggestions were incorporated into the story- 
boards, which were then translated into anima- 
tics (the photographing of drawings or sketches 
by a movie or video camera in such a way as to 
simulate movement, which, accompanied by a 
narrative, becomjs a "draft" version of the film 
or video product being planned). The animatics 
were taken into the field for pretesting by a 
research group. 

The results of the pretest were very useful in 
selecting the final approach to be taken. Without 
a pretest, major mistakes would have been 
made. For example, an animatic that showed 
men talking about the family planning aspect of 
responsible parenthood over a pool table was 
rejected by the pretest audience as representing 
too many negative factors. So the setting of this 
spot was changed. A combination of male and 
female voices giving the message was preferred 
to a male-only narration. Chance encounters, in 
the animatics, between neighbors or relatives 
that gave rise to discussions about family plan- 
ning were interpreted to have hidden or clandes- 
tine meanings, and were dropped or altered to 
clarify the situations. 

The TV spots used the visual image of rabbits 
to suggest uncontrolled reproduction, and the 
narrative reminded the viewer to "remember the 
rabbits" — that responsible parents do not have 
children in an uncontrolled manner. 

It had been planned to use the TV spot*s 
symbol of rabbits in the radio spots as well, until 
the pretest of the radio messages revealed that 
reference to rabbits, without the visual image of 
rabbits in the arms of narrators, was too harsh, 
and was rejected by the pretest audiences. This 
was a surprise to the message designers, who 
had assumed that production of radio spots was 
simply a matter of transferring the TV images to 
a radio format. The pretest showed a clear dis- 
tinction between the two media, requiring sepa- 
rate and unique content. 
(continued on page 10) 
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World Communications: A Hand- 
book by George Gerbner and Marsha 
Sicfcrt (editors), (New York: Longman, 
1984) 527pp. 



This boolc is the result of an international 
conference on New World Information/Commu- 
niciUon Order (NWICO) issues held in May 
1980. It is impoitant to note the date because it 
marlced the high point of NWICX) debate in 
Unesco. At that Ume the release of the MacBride 
Report was imminent and the Unesco Belgrade 
conference promised some important changes in 
the information order. Western nations seemed 
about to malce concessions to Third World de- 
mands for better balance in information flow and 
faster transfer of technology. 

It is unfortunate that the production process of 
almost four years (die book was published only 
in 1984) makes much of the material seem out- 
dated in the light of subsequent events: few 
changes in either worid orders of economy or 
information, the U.S. withdrawal from Unesco, 
a world recession especially dramatic in the 
Third World, and a proliferation of technology 
but without special concessions for the Third 
World. 

The bocfk suffers from a second drawback. It 
contains 54 chapters in the 485 pages of text, or 
an a 'erage nine pages per chapter including 
referenu:<t. There are few chapters that can af- 
ford to give the detail to nudce sense of the many 
important and complex issues they tackle. For 
example, it is dubious that anyone who is not 
already well versed on the subject can get any- 
thing from the six-page chapter in which Agra- 
wal valiently attempts to sunmiahze the vast 
Indian Satellite Instructional Television (SITE) 
project. Or what can be gotten from the four- 
and-one-half pages by Gorove who attempts to 
sununah/'^ ihe legal and political issues of the 
1979 WAkC (World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference) where NWICO issues were discussed 
on the technic^, level? There are many other 
examples, but these illustrate the basic problem. 

There is a positive side to the book. Hrst, the 
comprehensive nature of the contributions, 
which are placed in five sections, gives the 
reader a guide through important NWICO issues 
of the tune. These sections are: 1) Global Per- 
spectives on Information; 2) Transnational 
Communications: the Flow of News and 
Images; 3) Telecommunications: Satellites and 
Computers; 4) Mass Conununications: Develop- 
ment within National Contexts; and 5) Intergov- 
ernmental Systems: 'toward Intemational Poli- 
cies. The editors maici; an effort tc provide 
<j rent set^^ of chapters within these sections, 
ERJ^Cl^ ^ * number tfiat seem out of place. 



Also, there are obviously weaker chapters that 
must be put somewhere but their inclusion hurts 
' the overall quality. The editors must be compli- 
mented on the technical quality of their editing, 
the useful appendices (especially the glossary of 
confusing United Nations acronyms and the eso- 
teric terms of high technology), and the rela- 
tively successful effort to make so many 
chapters fit some reasonable framework without 
long introductions. 

It would be impossible to sununarize the vast 
array of topics, but let me give a list of some 
chapters that I believe are still useful in this 
post-information order age. Many of the 
NWICO debate chapters and those dealing with 
the MacBride Report are of historical interest, 
but not as relevant to 1985 as some had hoped 
five years ago. In section one, the Cruise- 
0*Brien chapter on information in North-South 
negotiations is still important even though it has 
yet to be widely implemented. Also, the Amun- 
ugama chapter detailing the cultural issues of the 
information order debate remains in focus 
today. The work on news (mostly content analy- 
sis) in section two contains some useful empiri- 
cal data, but it seems repetitious m the light of 
other studies that have shown the imbalances in 
news coverage. The proof of imbalance is clear 
enough by now; what is needed are some policy 
suggestions as to how best overcome the prob- 
lem. Unfortunately no chapter in this section 
really addresses this policy issue. Section three 
on telecommunications is about technology 
changes, and the Hamelink, Dordick, Melody, 
and Rice and Parker chapters all contain useful 
insight and data very relevant today. Section 
four on mass conununications and national de- 
velopment should be the most relevant to practi- 
cal communicators in the Third Worid, but un- 
fortunately it is not. There are a number of 
reprints in this section (Homik and Atwood and 
Mattos come to mind) or simply chapters of 
marginal quality. The chapters by White and 
Motta which begin and end the section make the 
most sense in their theoretical frameworks and 
the policy implications they draw from them. 
Finally, section five on intergovemmental sys- 
tems has much on NWICO and Unesco issues as 
well as the 1979 WARC, but much of the writ- 
ing seems now out of focus. However, Pulton's 
chapter is perceptive about INTELSAT in fore- 
seeing the problems it is now facing with in- 
creasing intemational competition from the pri- 
vate sector, especially in the U.S. Levin*s 
observations about contradictions in U.S. inter- 
nal and external conununications* policies are 
useful reminders that the Intemational Telecom- 
munications Union (ITU) sessions of WARC are 
still ongoing and that U.S. policies are still 



suffering from these shortcomings. Block*s 
chapter on the Intemational Program for the 
Development of Communication (IPDC) that 
was created in Unesco as a more pragmatic way 
for Westem nations to help solve information 
order problems now seems overly optimistic. 
IPDC has not received nearly the level of aid 
promised by beleaguered Westem nations when 
it was created, h suggests that once NWICO 
pressure was off, things retumed to normal. 

This book would be a useful library reference 
and in this sense may be correctly labeled a 
''handbook.*' Although there are some useful 
and even important chapters, the brevity of 
treatment means that readers who wish to get a 
deeper knowledge of an issue will have to go 
elsewhere. ■ 

Available for $34.95 from Longman, Inc., 95 
Church Street, White Plains, New York, New 
York, 10601, USA. 

Reviewed by Emiic G. McAnany, ProTessor of In- 
temational Communications at the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. He has written extensively on 
the effects and uses of communication technologies 
In developing countries. 



Bibliotech; The 1984/1985 Computer 
Cookbook, by William Bates. (New 
York: Quantum Press, 1985). 



This book may finally be the pill that cures 
severe cases of technophobia and technophilia 
— and that happy balance alone is worth a good 
bit. But there is more: Btbliotech is visually 
appealing, extraordinarily well written, and 
''humanizes*' the computer revolution by setting 
computers in a context of getting work done. 
Unlike the usual perspective that believes his- 
tory began with the invention of the microchip. 
Bates does not confuse Silicon Valley with the 
Garden of Eden. His description of the ''inven- 
tion" of progranmiing is a good story and a good 
example of the style and tone of the book: 
''Ada, the programming language, is 
named for Augusta Ada, Countess of Lo- 
velace... the assistant of Charles Babbage, 
inventor of an analog calculating machine 
that is sometimes considered the first com- 
puter. Ada*s mother was a nonconformist, 
end encouraged all of Ada*s intellectual 
interests, including... mechanics and math- 
ematics. In 1834, 81 19, Ada married Wil- 
liam King, later the First Earl of Lovelace, 
and eventually bore him three children. 

"Ada*s work, however, was not ham- 
pered excessively by motherhood. lnUt>- 
duced to Babbage, she uwislated his trea- 
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dse on the analytical machine into French, 
adding her own notes that were the first 
description of what in the 20th century is 
called computer programming. 

"Like many mathematicians, Ada was 
fascinated by gambling, and carried on a 
passionate correspondence with Babbage in 
an effort to work out a foolproof method of 
betting on horses, evidently without sue- 
cess. In her 30s, Ada gambled heavily, 
borrowing from her mother to hide her 
losses from her husband. She died young, 
at age 36, in 1852, a hundred years before 
her time.'* 

Ada, the programming language, made its 
public debut as the darling of the Defense De- 
partment in 1980. 

This little bit of computerfoilia gives credence 
to the claim that this book is "the classic infor- 
nud encyclopedia of personal computing." It is 
organized alphabetically by topics such as "bub- 
ble memory/* "database managers,*' "the handi- 
capped," "Japanese computers," "software pi- 
racy," "robots," "video disks," and 
"wordprocessing.'* 

For each of the 100-plus entries, there is a 
discussion of the role played by the computer, 
amply illustrated, with appropriate references 
(including software), and a description of re- 
lated technology. The six-page section on 
spreadsheets includes a list of Visi-Calc com- 
mands, a glossary of spreadsheet terms, and a 
description of the Lotus 1-2-3 program that is 
slowly but surely nudging Visi-Calc (and its 
relatives) out of first place. 

As an "introductory text" to the worid of 
microcomputers, this may be among the hnest 
books I have come across, especially for the 
person whose background or interests are not 
highly technical. ■ 



3Coimnuiiication Strategies: A Guide 
for Agricultural Change Agents, by 
Herbert F. Lionberger and Paul H. 
Gwin (Danville, IL: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1982), 239pp. 

Lionberger and Gwin have produced a well- 
written, clear summary cf the U.S. extension 
model with a perspective adapted to the Third 
World setting. They provide a good explanation 
of die extension system from research and devel- 
^ qSt . mt (both pure and applied) through dissem- 
t^ly y MS and integration of innovations. 



Their book contains chapters on: 1 ) Assessing 
Change Variables in Local Communities; 2) De- 
velopment and Delivery of Science Based Infor- 
mation the New Way; 3) Applications from Dif- 
fusion Research; 4) Problems in the Lmking 
(i.e., the Extension System); 5) Interpersonal 
Communication; 6) Mass Media Channels as 
Communication Assists; 7) Planning Communi- 
cation with Small and Mass Audiences; and 8) 
Selecting Change Strategies and Going to Work. 
Each chapter features a summary of recommen- 
dations for change agents and a list of references 
for further reading. 

Communication Strategies is well-illustrated 
with both diagrams and drawings from Third 
Worid rural settings. One of its best features is a 
"Highlights" section at the beginning of the 
book with summaries of the main points from 
each chapter. There is also a welcome ten-page 
Glossary at the end. 

The book's stated objectives are "(1) to de- 
velop an understanding of change processes and 
conditions as they apply to agriculture; and (2) 
to formulate strategies for implementing 
planned change that will help agricultural advi- 
sors with their mission to improve worid food 
production and perhaps most of all help farmers 
achieve their own objectives." All in all, Lion- 
berger and Gwin have done a good job of mak- 
ing communication, extension, and social 
change research relevant and accessible to the 
practitioner. 

But it is a particular kind of practitioner. The 
book is aimed at "agricultural change agents, 
such as extension agents, farm advisors or 
county agents, agricultural missionaries, and 
others who are dedicated to developing worid 
food supplies and helping people in other ways." 
However, the agricultural change agents the au- 
thors seem to have in mind are college educated. 
Despite the fact that this book is relatively free 
from social science jargon, it is still for the more 
sophisticated reader. The typical agricultural ex- 
tension agent in much of the Third Worid, with 6 
to 12 years of schooling and a limited vocabu- 
lary, will likely find this book too demanding. 
Indeed, a colleague who recently conducted a 
course on application and diffusion for Third 
Worid extension administrators reported that the 
rxx)k was too complex for his trainees and was 
used as background reading, a role in which it 
served very well. He also reported that it was 
useful tj the trainers in reviewing theory' and 
practice and in preparing training activities 
which translated this theory and practice into 
terms relevant to the Third Worid trainee. 

The authors mention many of the critiques of 
the U.S. extension model and discuss the neces- 
sity of adapting the model to the realities of the 
Third World setting where infrastructure may be 
weak, necessary inputs nonexistent, research 
not relevant to farmer needs, mass media lim- 
ited, and extension agents pooriy trained and 
supported. However, they do not seem to ask 
themselves if this model is appropriate under 
such circumstances. Many authors have argued 
that utilization of the extension model results in 



a knowledge gap. The wealthier, better educated 
farmers are better able to try and to adopt inno- 
vations, the result being that the rich get richer, 
the powerful more powerful, and the poor and 
powerless more so. Another argument against 
the extension model is that its top-down ap- 
proach reinforces the subservient and dependent 
role of the subsistence farmer. These results 
weigh against the utilization of the extension 
model, critics say, and for the use of communi- 
cation models more relevant and responsive to 
the realities of Third Worid rural development. 

Lionberger and Gwin clearly believe that the 
U.S. extension model is appropriate for devel- 
oping countries and that it can be adapted to the 
specific conditions in the Third Worid. For ex- 
ample, they recommend gearing research to- 
ward the development of technologies that bene- 
fit the "littles ' more than the "bigs," to use the«r 
terminology, with appropriate support services 
like small farmer credit and communication pro- 
grams aimed specifically at subsistence farmers. 
They make a point of saying that "change strate- 
gies must be selected in the context of what is 
locally available, possible, and feasible." They 
discuss, for exanple, alternative strategies for 
the selection, training, and coordination of ex- 
tension agents and for the utilization of media, 
depending on local conditions. One strategy 
which Lionberger and Gwin suggest for suc- 
cessfully meeting the needs of farmers is the 
participation of those farmers in helping deter- 
mine research and information needs, and in 
helping the researchers and advisors communi- 
cate the new information appropriately. The au- 
thors make a concerted and well-reasoned effort 
to draw lessons from the mistakes of past at- 
tempts at too rigid an application of the exten- 
sion model. The communication specialist who 
agrees that the extension model is appropriate 
for, and can be adapted to. Third Worid agricul- 
ture development will find many helpful hints 
for doing so. 

Based on the assumption that the U.S. exten- 
sion model can be adapted to the developing 
country settmg. Communication Strategies 
offers a clear explanation of how this model 
works, ideas for adapting it to local conditions, 
and discussion of problems inherent in the 
evolving extension programs of Third World 
countries. This Guide for Agricultural Change 
Agents IS a useful reference for technical assis- 
tance personnel and Third Worid professionals 
attempting to facilitate the growth of extension 
programs in developing countries. ■ 



Available from Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers Inc., 1927 N. Jackson St., Danville, IL 
61832, USA. Jor US$8 95. 



Reviewed by Nancy Swing, an independent consul- 
tant in development communication and member 
of the acUunct faculties of the School of Interna* 
tional Service and the School of Education at The 
American University, Washington, D.C. 



A French edition will soon be published by 
Hachette Informatique, 79 Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, F75006, Paris, France. 

Available in English for US$14.95 from 
Quantum PresslDoubleday, 245 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10167, USA. 

Reviewed by Fitti Lowery who has written and 
edited bi the fields of health care, tndnlng, and 
hitematloiial development. She was the former edi- 
tor of Micros ill Managtmenif a newsletter devoted 
to microcomputer appHcadons in developing coun- 
tries. 
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Low-Cost 

Telecommunications 
on the Way 

Earlier this year a transmission was relayed 
that represents a breakthrough in the use of low 
orbiting satellites for worldwide Cv/mtnunica- 
tionr Using amateur radio frequencies, inex- 
pensive transmitters and receivers, and a per- 
sonal computer, a team of technical volunteers 
from the U.S. and Canada sent messages from 
Hawaii to the University of Surrey in Guildford, 
England via a tiny satellite orbiting the earth 
over the poles at an altitude of 429 miles (690 
km). 

The messages— <ligiti2cd **packets" of infor- 
mation—were stored in the satellite's on-board 
computer. A few hours later, as the satellite 
passed over Guildford, the letter-perfect mes- 
sages were downloaded and printed out auto- 
matically by the Surrey ground station's small 
personal computer. 

The system, called PACSAT, will offer tele- 
conununications networking at a fraction of the 
cost of conventional telexes once it becomes 
operational. Gromid station equipmen "osting 
not more than $2,000 and capable of operating 
on batteiies or solar power, can be carried in a 
briefcase. The first full-service PACSAT satel- 
lite is scheduled for launch in early 1987. 

Volunteers from Volunteers in Technical As- 
sistance (VITA), a private voluntary develop- 
ment agency in Washington, D.C., Radio Ama- 
teur SateHite Corp. (AMSAT), an international 
association of "ham'* radio operators, and Inter- 
pares, a private Canadian agency engaged in 
community- based development cooperated in 
design and launch efforts. 



(TV continued from page 7) 

Anned with the feedback from the pretesting 
phase, actual live videotaping with actors began 
and nine spots were prepared: four on family 
planning, three on oral rehydration and two on 
immunization. TTiese are currently being aired 
nationwide in Pfew, on diree TV channels, with 
time paid for by the MOH witfi A.I.D. fiinds. 
Informal evaluation of die spots has shown diem 
to be so successful that funding is being sought 
to extend the airing of these spots for six months 
longer dian the initial six-mondi broadcast pe- 
riod, ■ 

jMly Braee ii director of the Cknringhoiiie on 
I>evclopiBcnt Commankatlon, «t the AcMlemy for 
Edocatioaal Devctopmcnt. S%t has written exten- 
iively 00 conuniinlcntloo application imies In de- 
veloping eoiutriei. 

RejmMo Pftp^a It tte csrrent Mm Media and 
HmM rrictkci Prvtfoct md Dinxtor In £ei^ 
lor the AoMicHy to EdM«ll«ial Devdk^^ 
IM beta eileMhffiy iBvolv«d with M 



lE RsLC ^ Iht pMl tvoyiM. 



f Health continued from page I ) 

select DSC materials from the local field office 
that are most relevant to that issue. A campaign 
is mounted to inform residents how to best deal 
with die problem. After their own campai^^n is 
over, the committee shares their experience with 
neighboring villages. 

For example, after a DSC-supporfjd cam- 
paign helped to reduce the number of water- 
borne diseases in one village (by mstalhng a 
filtered water source), members of the develop- 
ment conunittee from that village visited neigh- 
boring villages to discuss their successful cam- 
paign, using the same DSC materials they had 
used in their own village. 

DSC resource materials have been developed 
by organizations such as INADES, a resource 
center sponsored by the Catholic Church, RA- 
TELESCO (Zaire's educational radio and televi- 
sion authority), OXFAM, UNICEF, WHO, and 
other international organizations. Many of these 
materials are then adapted to the local cukure 
and distributed to dte various field centers. For 
example, a flip chart on prenatal care developed 
by a Peace Corps Volunteer for one health center 
was reproduced and distributed to all 50 rural 
health-zone field offices. Slide shows, flannel- 
graphs, and filmstrips are similarly duplicated 
and distributed. 

Special care is taken to ensure that the mate- 
rials are timely and relevant to the villagers' 
needs. Each item is pretested by communication 
specialists to see how the message is interpreted 
at the village level. Copies of a poster showing a 
man holding a baby were widely distributed only 
after pretesting found that this unconventional 
image was culturally acceptable, and that it ef- 
fectively conveyed the desired message that fa- 
thers, too, are responsible for monitoring and 
maintaining their childrens' health. 

Among the many types of DSC materials 
used, flipcharts and flash cards have been the 
most widely distributed. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of the village-level nurses use them regu- 
larly. Slide shows are frequently used as well. 
Always popular in the villages, they can be 
geared to particular village needs, and can be 
paced to encourage discussion during the slide 
show. 

Traditional forms of communication also 
have been used to disseminate Sant^ pour Tous 
messages. instance, plays, songs, and role- 
playing have been integrated into health practi- 
tioner training programs because trainers know 
from experience that modem communication 
devices, although effective, can break down - 
whereas songs and plays require only human 
participation to get the message across, and can 
easily be adapted to particular village needs. 

ftmicipants in the Sant^ pour Tous project 
believe that with continued improvcnwnts in the 
system, dieir efforts to encourage grass-root par- 
ticipation will outlast existing support struc- 
tures, because the necessary frameworic will 




have been established at the village level for 
mobilizing local residents who then go on to 
share their experiences with others. ■ 

lain Mtt«llan Is a freclancf Journalist currently 
with Radio Canada International and a research 
feliow with the International Developmenc Re- 
searrh Centre in Canada. 



( Ag Com continued from page 2} 

Summing Up 

A new kind of agricultural communication 
program is now emerging. It represents a hybrid 
system which brings together what we have 
learned about making better media products, 
with new ways of organizing and integrating 
media and new approaches to understanding and 
persuading our audience. Three fields — instruc- 
tional media, social marketing, and behavioral 
psychology arc contributing to our ability to use 
communications more effectively in support of 
agricultural development. 

M^y of these "new" ideas have been part of 
excellent programs in the past. They have 
emerged as the product of common sense and 
practical experience. But now we have a solid 
theoretical basis for understanding when they 
work and how to improve and extend their 
impact. 

The axis of effective agricultural communica- 
tion is the farr-.er, his needs, attitudes, percep- 
tions, and bcnaviors. Our communication strat- 
egy must be comprehensive, combining a 
detailed understanding of our advice, its cost 
and benefits as perceived by the farmer, how it 
will be delivered, and what consequences it will 
produce. The approach must be balanced and 
complete, not emphasizing one element to the 
exclusion of another. We need new research 
techniques which permit us to more easily meas- 
ure the fanner's response to communication pro- 
grams so that mid-course corrections can be 
made as needed. These techniques must be prac- 
tical, reliable, affordable, and applicable. The 
resulting messages must be simple, clear, rele- 
vant, and repeated often if they are to be heard, 
understood, and accepted. 

Two decades have gone by since the first 
large-scale programs of international agricul- 
Uiral communications. Other fields, particularly 
health and population, have demonstrated that 
new communication stratrcgies are not only pos- 
sible, but cost effective. We know now to set 
more realistic goals and not to expect that com- 
munication will solve problems alone. As part of 
the overall coherent progi'am of agricultural im- 
provement, communication has a role to play, a 
role at which it is becoming better and better. ■ 

William A. Smith is a senior vi«e president of the 
Academy for Educational Development, Howard 
Ray Is Director of Agricultural Sciences and Tech- 
nology at the AcMicmy for Educational Develop- 



A New Source of Information on Latin 
American Education 

by Ernesto Schefelbein 
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The expansion of a cooperative ab- 
stracting network now provides 
greater access to a large number of 
biographical references on Latin 
American education for people working to im- 
prove that region* s educational system. This 
classification project was undertaken by 
REDUC {Red Latinoamericana de Documenta- 
cidn en Educacidn), an educational research and 
development network for Latin America and the 
Caribbean. It is a private nonprofit system cov- 
ering 15 countries and 20 associated center^. 
Mcfe than 6,000 reports on educational topics 
have been abstracted and are now available. 

Abstracts are published at each of the national 
centers for distr^tion among their national uni- 
versities and libraries. Futicipating countries 
include Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Fuiama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. Both 
the ongoing search for relevant Latin American 
educational mateiials, and support for broader 
use of the centers are encouraged at National 
Research Meetings (ENI— £nrttfn/roj Nacion- 
ales Investigadores); through preparation and 
diffusion of relevant statc-of-the art reports; and 
by supporting specialized networks. Each coun- 
try has one or more centers that perform these 
functions in association with REDUC, which 
are in turn coordinated regionally by CIDE 
(Centra de Investigacion y Desarrollo de la 
Educacidn) in Santiago, Chile. 

As well as being responsible for Chile *s 
center, CIDE*s role is also to integrate the entire 
system; introducing a conunon index by topics, 
^ucation levels, and authors, and diffusing this 
index throughout Latin America. Additionally, 
CIDE is to act as technical support to the other 
national centers and to make certain that CIDE 
norms are maiatained in processing and retriev- 
ing iafofm^oa. 

Aygmg CIDE's key supporters are the United 
States Agency for International Development 
(AID) and Canada's International Development 
Research Center (IDRC). A.I.D. support for the 
network began in 1981 with a grant to CIDE to 
assist in establishing six centers. With this sup- 
poit, CIDE also established a central microfiche 
file/database and carried out a series of regional 
and subregional meetings. Under a follow-on 
grant, A.I.D. will support the expansion of the 
network to four new countries, increase 
REDUC's database, provide assistance to 
members' centers in installing microcomputers 
and in training center penonnel to carry out 
g^'^nicomputer searches, and provide assistance 
lecting educational research inforniatiM 
ikmmakfics. 
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Network Organization 

The purpose of the national centers is to make 
available locally the findings of educational re- 
search in Latin America, and to provide an over 
view of the educational situation m the region. 
However, the centers' existence and develop- 
ment alone is not enough to create a network. 
There must be an active exchange of information 
among these centers as well. 

REDUC has both active and passive centers. 
Fifteen active centers collect |>apers and produce 
abstracts and bibliographies. The five passive 
centers collect educational materials and send 
them to CIDE where they are processed and 
published. 

It is expected that national networks, similar 
to REDUCES regional network, will eventually 
be created. The experience of Peru could serve 
as a model. Peru is already operating an internal 
educational information network with five na- 
tional centers that are integrated into CIDE, and 
several other provincial centers that are sup- 
ported exclusively by internal funds. These na- 
tional networks will contribute to a system-wide 
distribution of all REDUC materials. 

Each national cen:;;r has put onto microfiche 
the available references from national education 
reports published during the last decade. The 
bibliographies are indexed by 37 topics as well 
as by authors and educational levels for ease of 
retrieval, and to identify where further research 
in the educational system is needed. 

Press clippings represent the main source of 
information about current educational policies in 
Latin America, because there are few formal 
reports available on this issue. Most research 
centers and libraries have press clipping files but 
without a topical index, retrieval would be im- 
possible. Seven countries have classified their 
press clippings using the above-mentioned topi- 
cal classification system. Over 10,000 pTCSa 
items clipped from 23 newspapci^ in seven Latin 
American countries are now accessible thiough 
the system. 

AMiytktl Abstracts and Indexes 

Each 400-word abstract includes a brief de- 
scription of the docunwnt, die sources used, the 
method (or contents); and die main conclusions. 
Sometimes it may be too expensive to keep 
copies of important documents, so if a copy is 
not available at the center, the abstract indicates 
where one can be obtained. 

CIDE publishes an annual Latin American 
Index of ail Eduational Analytical Abstracts 
prepared by the network for the entire region. 
This Index lists each abstract, classified by au- 
thor and topic, enabling a researcher to identify 



suitable materials and to locate abstracted mate- 
rials by the number and name of the center that 
produced the abstract. 

National Education Research Meetings 

With REDUC's assistance, participating 
countries* Ministries of Education have success- 
fully sponsored nine National Educational Re- 
search Meetings between 1980 and 1983. As a 
result, there is greater visibility of ana respect 
for ongoing ediAcational reseacch in Lat'r. Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean. In the future, there will 
be biannual National Educational Research 
meetings in partkipaciag countries to continue 
this exchange among the research community. 
The success of the educational iniormation net- 
work depends on the ability of decision makers, 
documentaiiscs, and researchers to coranuinkate 
with each other. National meetings play a key 
role in bringing these gooups together. 

Papers presented at these meetings arc pub- 
lished in tlieir entirety by a few of the national 
centers, but most centers caaoot afford to do 
this. Instead, they prepare abridged versions of 
their countries* papers and make these available 
at a lower cost, encouraging wider dissemina- 
tion of this information. 

REDUC has not only stimulated the diffusion 
of educational research, it has also stimulated its 
development. A solid infrastructure for research 
IS now available based on a large body of histori- 
cal and current materials available to participat- 
ing countries. 

The REDUC project represents better dissem- 
ination of important educational information, 
and contributes to the improvement of educa- 
tional systems in Latin America. ■ 

Ernesto Schcfeibda is an cdacaioMl ccnaamiit 

who works at the WorM Bank. He writes on educa- 
tional planning and flnanoc. 



World Congress on 
Education and Technology 



From May 22-25, 1986, the World Congress 
on Education and Technology will meet in Van- 
couver, Can^ to consider the issues related to 
technology and our changing worid. Participants 
from around the world will discuss the impact of 
new technology on education systems, on worid 
cultures, and on global society in general. 

As part of the ^'Innovations and Applications** 
theme, the Congress will feature an exhibit of 
high technology equipment and services relating 
to education and culUire from around the world. 

Questions concerning this conference can be 
sent to: Congress Coordinator, British Columbia 
School Trustees Association, 1 155 West 8th Av- 
enue, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
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Briefly Noted 

by Judy Brace 

Readers will recall previous references to ma- 
terials produced by the Bangkc^k office of 
UNDP. We have received a number of new 
pubSications from the Development Training 
and Communication Planning (DTCP) unit that 
should prove valuable to many of you. These 
publications are intended to share the DTCP 
experiences so as to strengthen national and 
regional communication and training capabili- 
ties for r\ind development programs. 

Guidelines for Planning Extension Pro- 
grammes sets forth basic principles and planning 
steps of extension programs in a clear fashion, 
concentrating on objectives and the process to 
achieve them whether it is for an agricultural, 
health, or family planning program. 

Making Rural-Based Development Projects 
More Effective is a brief paper that draws on the 
research findings of DTCP over the past five 
years. In answer to the question, ''What makec 
rural development projects succeed or fail?" 
DTCFs findings are that there must be adequate 
government or private services at the village 
level (technology, supplies, information, field- 
workers, etc.), and there must be participation 
on the part of villagers in the development ef- 
fort. Without both of these contributions a 
project will fail. "More projects fail because of 
inadequate services ... at the village level than 
for any other single reason." This paper docs not 
indicate how to make projects more effective, it 
simply points the direction to take. 

The first in what appears to be a series on 
Training for Rural Based Development Projects 
poses a number of questions about training and 
its effectiveness in development. It calls for a 
new look at the results of large investments in 
training and asks if, in fact, these results justify 

Press Fellowships Available 

Applications for the Alfred Friendly Press 
Fellowship Program are now being taken for 
1986 awards. Friendly, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist, devoted his life to good writing, hon- 
est reporting, and maintaining a free press. This 
fellowship for practicing journalists, provules a 
working visit of six months in the U.S. and 
covers all normal costs including round-trip and 
U.S. travel, and a monthly stipend. Fellows will 
work directly with niedia organizations through- 
out the U.S. as contributing reporters. Appli- 
cants should have six years of reporting experi- 
ence, and must currently be employed as a print 
or broadcast journalist in an independent media 
organization. Journalists from developing coun- 
tries are encouraged to apply. 

For further information and application forms 
contact: AFPF Program Office, do Institute of 
' ^ itional Education, 1400 K Street, N.W., 
Igton, D,C., 20005, U.S.A. 




the expenditures. The paper looks at training as 
a very expensive form of communication, re- 
quiring "physical facilities, teachers, and a great 
deal of time on the part of both the students and 
teachers." Pferhaps there are other, more efficient 
alternatives. One is proposed here— a human 
resources development model— in a simple out- 
line form. Rjture papers will address individual 
steps of that model. 

A case study documents The Evolution of the 
Vietnam Audiovisual Centre and how it devel- 
oped from a media production unit for UNFPA 
in 1981 to a national audiovisual center for the 
entire country by 1984. The materials produced 
and the training courses offered are listed. 

Those readers who would like a guide to 
preparing a training workshop will appreciate 
the report. Workshop for Subject Matter Special- 
ists to Strengthen Fortnightly Training, that doc- 
uments the training of trainers for Nepal's Agri- 
cultural Assistants. The trr'iers were taken 
through the planning, preparation, and presenta- 
tion of a two-week training session which they 
would subsequently conduct. The process was 
divided into 1 1 steps which can be followed to 
design training for any type of content specialist. 

In an attempt to clarify the issues inherent in 
any discussion about microcomputers, DTCP 
shares its own experience with micros for im- 
proving its management capabilities. Their re- 
port, Microcomputer Primer: 1st Edition, a 
Layman s Guide for Selection and Use of Mi- 
crocomputers in Developing Countries, ad- 
dresses the various uses of micros, the hardware 
components, kinds of software programs, as 
well as whether to buy a micro, what to buy, and 
"getting started." There are a number of reassur- 
ing comments and suggestions, and a shared 
spirit of adventure that should encourage all 
potential users. 

For all of the above publications, and for a 
copy of their publications list, contact: Publica- 
tions Editor, UNDP/DTCP, P.O. Box 2-147. 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand. 

For planners and engineers wishing to 
strengthen the community participation and 
health education components of their water sup- 
ply and sanitation programs, WASH (Water and 
Sanitation for Health Project) and IRC (Interna- 
tional Reference Centre) have published a handy 
Directory of Organizations Involved in Commu- 
nity Education and Participation m Water Sup- 
ply and Sanitation. 

The directory contains an ovenicw of 124 
organizations in 56 countries as well as 10 inter- 
national organizations with experience in socio- 
educational programs and research in water and 
sanitation. Px)r each organization information is 
given on address, contact persons, affiliation, 
working scope and languages, activities, publi- 
cations, and services. 

Apart from being a useful aid to people look- 
ing for support to increase community participa- 
tion in their projects, the directory also aims to 
stimulate technical cooperation within and be- 
tween the developing countries. ^ ^ 



The price is US$10.00. Non-commercial or- 
ganizations and individuals from developing 
countries can request a complimentary copy. 
Write to l.R.C, P.O. Box 5500, 2280 HM 
Rijswijk, The Netherlands. ■ 



(ERIC continued from page 6) 

prevention and meeting emergencies. Six ap- 
pendices are included: (a) a discussion of how to 
construct a sample survey for the population; (b) 
examples of survey questions; (c) examples of 
several kinds of educational materials and aid>; 
(d) a bibliography of sources of materials and 
information; (e) a glossary of terms used in the 
manual; and (0 preliminary guidelines for im- 
munizations and health education. Available 
fipom EDRS in microfiche for 97 cents or in 
paper copy for $16. 15. 

• Stambler, Moses. Health Education for 
Health Promotion m Less Developed Nations. 
1984. 52pp. (ED 244 879) 
Designed for policy makers and health educa- 
tion professionals, this paper presents a rationale 
and strategies for adapting health education to 
meet the needs of developing countries. Empha- 
sis is placed on the need for health promotion 
rather than prescriptive health education. The 
first of two main sections discusses perceptions 
of health problems; biomedical components re- 
lated to health care in less developed countries 
(demographic factors, malnutrition, unsanitary 
living conditions, and lack of medical care); 
weaknesses in USAID and other agency ap- 
proaches to health education; and historical 
changes in the training and use of health person- 
nel and resources. Eight health manpower ob- 
jectives are included. The second section con- 
siders changes from health education to health 
promotion. The role of the Alma Ata Confer- 
ence (1978) in setting the stage for a participa- 
tory approach to health education, the relation- 
ship between behavior modification and health 
promotion, and policy reformulation priorities 
involved with health promotion are outlined. A 
chart illustrates differences between health edu- 
cation and health promotion. Also discussed are 
nonformal and formal school-based health edu- 
cation programs, cognitive bias in traditional 
school health programs, social variables in 
health education, the role of teacher training 
institutes in developing teachers as health 
agents, and recommendations for curriculum in- 
novation to incorporate the new health promo- 
tion approach. The Self Discovery Project de- 
veloped in Georgia to incorporate the new 
involvement approach to health promotion is 
reviewed, as well as similar programs in Tan- 
zania and Brazil. Available from EDRS in mi- 
crofiche for 97 cents or in paper copy for $5.65. 



Reviewed by Barbara B. Minor, Publications Co- 
ordinator, ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Refourccs, School of Education, Syracuae Univcr- 
sity, Syrmcine, New York 13210, U.S.A. 
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Addressing Health Communication in Africa 



ScvcaI workshops held in Anglophone and 
Francophone Africa in recent nionths exempli- 
fied a unique collaboration between the media 
and health sectors in these two regions. Jointly 
formulated and executed country-specific plans 
emei^ from these workshops that have been 
designed to educate and inform the public about 
family planning as a contribution to good family 
health. 

The workshops were organized as part of the 
Bunily Health Broadcast Project of The Johns 
Hopkins University's Population Communica- 
tion Services (JHU/PCS), launched in July 1984 
with the Union of National Radio and Television 
OrganizaUons of Africa (URTNA). This project 
comprises a number of activities designed to 
increase radio and television coverage of family 
planning and population issues in Africa includ- 
ing the two workshops mentioned above; a 
newsletter, Family Planning Broadcast Bulle- 
tins, containing broadcast-ready information; 
funds and technical assistance for radio pro- 
grams; and distribution of innovative radio pro- 
grams to member countries throughout Africa. 

The purpose of the workshops was to acquaint 
regional broadcasters and family planning ex- 
perts with the JHU/PCS/URTNA project. Ang- 
lophone URTNA members met in Nairobi, 
Kenya, Nov, 19-23, 1984 and Francophone 
members met in Dakar, Senegal, Feb. M-22, 
1985. Futicipants in both workshops included 
radio rnd TV producers responsible for health 
education programs; family health experts in 
ministries, public health institutions, family 
planning associations; and special resource per- 
sons in the fields of media and family health. 
Among the organizations contributing either 
technical or financial assistance were JHU/PCS, 
The Fbni Foundation, the Academy for Educa- 
ticinal Development, the Pathfinder Hind, and 
Fainily Planning International Assistance. Over- 
all organizational responsibility was assumed by 
URTNA/Program Exchange Center in Nairobi, 
and URTNA^s main office in Dakar, Senegal. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the workshops were to: 

• examine the priority family health issues in 
Africa and the technologies available to deal 
with them; 

• review previous experience in using radio 
and TV to educate about health and family 
planning; 

• discuss the use of radio broadcast bulletins 
on health; 

• develop preliminary proposals for the use of 
radio in family health and family planning 
programs 4 

For most of the broadcasters, the workshops 
represented their first exposure to infonnation 
O Hit the health benefits of family planning . For 
'FRIC'^ of the countries this was the first time 
Jjt family hetdtb expeiu and nMlio experts had 



worked together. Few of the countries have es- 
tablished working links between the health and 
information ministries. 

The material presented about family planning 
and radio techniques focused on the particular 
needs of African countries and was presented 
primarily by African experts. Many of the par- 
ticipants brought tapes of radio and TV material 
on family planning to share with other broadcas- 
ters and health-sector participants. Significant 
program production ideas were generated by 
sharing these productions. 

Another important outcome of the workshops 
was the opportunity it presented for participants 
to beconie familiar with the financial and techni- 
cal assistance available through JHU/PCS, 
A.I.D., and the other major donors active in the 
population sector. 

Conference Results 

Both workshops were highly successful in 
generating enthusiasm among broadcasters 
about the possibility of expanding programming 
on family health. The 13 Anglophone country 
representatives each developed concrete plans to 
improve existing or to initiate new programs. As 
a result, new radio activities are underway . a 
number of countries including Kenya, where a 
male-responsibility radio campaign was incor- 
porated into the A.I.D.-funded family planning 
program; Nigeria uhere a mini-URTNA work- 
shop is being planned for radio and health ex- 
perts; and in Liberia where a radio drama series 
on family planning is being planned. Many of 
the other proposals presented in Nairobi are 
being followed up by JHU/PCS and URTNA. 

Eleven Francophone countries participated in 
the Dakar Family Health Broadcast Woricshop 
with equally successful results. The historically 
conservative position of most Francophone 
countries regarding family planning and popula- 
tion policies did not prevent them from sending 
very senior-level ofRcials to represent their 
broadcast organizations and family health 
programs. 

As was the case in Nairobi, many of the plans 
diat were conceived in Dakar are now being 
followed up, and official proposals are being 
prepared in Burkina Faso, Mali, and the Ivoiy 
Coast. 

There was considerable exchange of informa- 
tion and experience among the countries which 
proved very beneficial in stimulating lively dis- 
cussions about family planning policies and pro- 
grams. Countries that have put family planning 
infonnation on the air provided orientation to 
help broadcasters gauge the kinds of radio and 
educational efforts that might be acceptable in 
their own countries. Most encouraging was the 
general climate of opinion in Dakar indicating 
diat the potential for expanding radio/television 
coverage is far greater than anticipated. Al- 
though at the present time nearly all 



countries give some kind of radio coverage to 
family planning and sex education topics, this is 
not yet done on a regular basis in a majority of 
Francophone countries. The broadcasting of 
even occasional programs is an indication of 
major changes in attitudes about the subject. 

Future URTNA Family Health Activities 

Actions stimulated by the two Family Health 
Broadcast Workshops range from recognition of 
the need for regularly produced Family Health 
Broadcast Bulletins, to providing adequate fol- 
low up to the many project requests emanating 
from the woricshops. New staff wUl be taken on 
by URTNA to initiate and monitor radio initia- 
tives in URTNA-member countries and to pro- 
vide technical assistance to help improve the 
quality of family health broadcasts. 

For more information about the two work- 
shops contact: Population Communication Serv- 
ices, Population Information Program, The 
Johns Hopkins University, 624 North Broad- 
way, Baltimore, Maryland 21205, U.S.A. or 
URTNA, Boite Postal 3237, Dakar, Senegal ■ 



Microcomputer Update 

In our continuing response to your requests 
for more information about microcomputer ap- 
plications in developing countries, DCR is pass- 
ing along information gathered from several 
sources. 



Agriculture 

According to Micros in Management, the 
former Microcomputer Clearinghouse newslet- 
ter, a highly recommended publication from 
Michigan State University (MSU) is: "Micro- 
computer Statistical Packages for Agricultural 
Research," Working Paper #/7 by Thomas 
Stilwell. This 23-page pap^r is one of many 
from the MSU series. International Develop- 
ment Papers. Nine statistical packages expressly 
designed for agricultural research are described 
therein. Single copies are free for AID personnel 
and Third World requesters, US$3/copy for 
others. It can be ordered from: MSU Interna- 
tional I>evelopment Papers, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Economics, 7 Agriculture Hall, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
USA, 48824. 

A low-cost microcomputer program designed 
by scientists from MSU and the Agricultural 
University of Norway, supported by A.I.D.'s 
Alternative Rural Development Strategies 
Project, is now helping African scientists to 
design, manage, and analyze agricultural re- 
search experiments. With only brief training, 
MSTAT can be u»ed by persons with no pre- 
vious microcomputer experience, and can be run 
on most microcomputers. Training and software 
materials are available in English, Spanish, and 
French. For a brochure on the technical and 
general features of this program contact: Russell 
of tbt^i^ntinuedonpage 14^ 
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f Microt continued from page IS) 

Freed, Institute of Intemaiional Agriculture, 101 
Agriculture Hall, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824. (517/355-0174) 

Health 

A software package called Xlinical Micro- 
computer Applications for Developing Coun- 
tries," has recently come to our attention. The 
package is written especially for use in areas 
where medical services are often provided by 
paramedic personnel, and offers: 

• diagnosis and treatment information for preva- 
lent and difiicult-to-diagnose diseases; 

• family planning, high-risk pregnancy, immu- 
nization and nutrition information; incidence 
and prevalence reports for epidemiological 
surveillance; recordkeeping of medical and 
supply inventories for management decision 
making, for resupplying, and for use monitor- 
ing. 

The package was developed as a collaborative 
effort between National Capitol Systems and 
Medical Logic International, using an interdisci- 
plinary team of physicians, nurses, health sys- 
tems analysts, and computer programmers. The 
modules are being translated into Arabic, 
French, and Spanish. 

For further information contact Douglas 
Mackintosh at (703)671-3360 or write to: Na- 
tional Capitol Systems Inc , 5203 Leesburg 
Pike, Suite 1601, Falls Church, Virginia, 
22041, U.S.A. 

Computers Donated 

The following article (somewhat longer) ap- 
peared in the May 1985 The Business Edition of 
Development Forum, by Robert Lawson. 

Under a new agreement between Apple Com- 
puters and PACT, the New Yoric-based consor- 
tium of development agencies, 150 microcom- 
puters will become available to nonprofit, 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) over 
the next three years. 

While Apple will donate 150 of its popular He 
computers, PACT will administer the project, 
determine which organizations are eligible to 
receive the systems, and provide whatever sup- 
port and training is neeed by those selected. 

As a condition of eligibility for the computer 
aid, PACT requires that NGOs, or consortia of 
NGOs, must have active projects in developing 
countries. They must be able to demonstrate that 
they have needs which a personal computer can 
help fulfill. Even though the [computer] systems 
are given free of charge, the NGO must also 
show that it has the resources to operate and 
maintain an Af^le computer. Rirther, the grants 
are aimed at development organizations whose 
activities involve direct grassroots participation 
by project beneficiaries. 

The computer system wiU include the Apple 
lie, two disk drives, monochrome monitor, 
printer, telephone modem, diskettes, and printer 

im aooompanyiQg the system wUl in- 



clude: wordprocessing, an electronic spread 
sheet for budgeting and planning, database man- 
agement for the storage and retrieval of infoima- 
tion, and conmiunications software for use with 
the telephone modem. 

Application guidelines and additional infur- 
mation may be obtained by writing to. PACT, 
777 United Nations Plaza, New York, NV 
10017, U.S.A. Telephone (212)697-6222. 

Computer News Connections 

For our readers interested in keeping up with 
microcomputer applications in developing coun- 
tries, the final issue of Micros in Management 
newsletter listed several widely circulated publi- 
cation to refer to for up-to-date micro informa- 
tion. Among those listed: 

Microelectronics Monitor, UN Industrial De- 
velopment Organization, P.O. Box 300, 
A- 1400, Vienna, Austria. 
IBl Newsletter, Intergovernmental Bureau for 
Informatics, Viale Civilta del Lavoro 23, 
00144 Rome, Italy. ■ 

(PANA continued from page 16 ) 
Research nmdings 

Ai^alysis of the data showed that there was a 
heavy concentration of political news from the 
national news agencies, international organiza- 
tions, the NA-Pdol and from the PANA head- 
quarters. Considering the number of stories that 
dealt with visits of heads ot state and ministers 
as well as with meetings rM conferences, it 
appears that a conscious effort is being made to 
show that there is considerable interaction and 
cooperation between and among African and 
other Third World countries. 

The NA-PcK 1 contributed the largest percent- 
age of political news with 68.4% of its total 
coverage. The Pbol acted as a Jink between 
PANA and other Third World countries with 
most of its stories datelined outside Africa. It 
also reported stories of African relations with 
other Third World countries. Only 42% of Une- 
SCO-, FAO-, and ILO-transmitted material was 
of a political nature; whereas 48.7% of their 
coverage was economic and 21.4% was social. 

Given that one of PANA's objectives is to 
gear information toward the promotion of devel- 
opment, one would have expected to sec a rea- 
sonably large proportion of news falling into the 
economic and social categories. However, 
PANA contributed only 21.2% in these two 
categories. If, in terms of promoting African 
political solidarity PANA does quite well, in 
terms of social and economic information, it 
does poorly. 

The expectation was that there would be lef., 
unfavorable news in PANA copy than, say, AFP 
(Agence France Presse) or AP (Associated 
Press) copy. However, neutral stories consti- 
tuted the bulk of the output of all contributing 
agencies, ranging from 42.9% to 53.4%. 



tribution to the development of Third World or 
South-South mformation flow. If, m the past 
Africans saw each other through the eyes of the 
transnational news agencies, they now possess 
an agency that enables them tc see each other 
more directly. This, in itself, is a considerable 
achievement. 

However, the fact that less than a quarter of 
the members of the Organization for African 
Unity (OAU) contribute stories to PANA should 
be a matter of some concern. As PANA itself 
has pointed out, some countries do not have 
adequate or appropriate transmission or recep- 
cion facilities and therefore cannot take full ad- 
vantage of the services provided by PANA. A 
much more important factor is that of tariffs. 
Miny news agencies use telex for transmitting 
and receiving news, and do not enjoy special 
tariTs from their Posts and Telecorimunications 
dep>irtments. Hcwever, this is^ue is being 
wort ed on at the present time. 

Fe* stories were datelined Addis Ababa, the 
headquarters of botli the OAU anri the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa ^ECA), two very 
important organs for the political evolution and 
economic development of Africa. One would 
have expected the OAU secretariat or informa- 
tion office to have been one of the major contrib- 
utors to I'ANA, but this is not the case. This is 
cause for concern since PANA is a creation of 
the OAU .n the first place. 



■ 



PANA '8 Contribution 

Because of its regular link with the NA-Pdol, 
PANA is making a modest but significant con* 



PANA*sLnpact 

One canMot accurately measure the impact of 
PANA on i:s clients after its first year of opera- 
tion because no such evaluation has been under- 
taken by PANA or by any other agency. It is 
recommended that PANA undertake or commis- 
sion a study to determine what its clients think of 
PANA's performance. This might provide better 
insight into rhe factors that have resulted in 
disappointing contributions, and help to deter- 
mine how well PANA is fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of the pul)lics that it is intended to serve. 

As noted, a ;arge percentage of PANA's out- 
put was in the political category. Some stories 
dealt with political issues which were of such 
local interest that they were not likely to be 
picked up by otlter national news agencies to be 
re-fansmitted to 'heir clients. Similarly, most of 
the stories in the cultural category were about 
sports contests, which were not likely to be of 
much interest to u ;ers of PANA copy elsewhere. 
It may be necessary for PANA to establish 
guidelines for contributing news agencies con- 
cerning the type of news that will be of interest 
to their wider audience. 

Currently, PANA transmits in either French 
or English, but not both. If PANA would trans- 
mit all of its copy in both languages, greater use 
might be made of its wire copy. 

Farther Research Needs 

This study set out to establish a preliminary 
profile of PANA after one year of operation. 



(continued on page 15) 
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Resources for Infant and Maternal Nutrition 



6e 



Some helpful tips and information 
resources on infant and maternal 
nutrition that may be of interest to 
our readers in health communica- 
tion^ ^cently appeared in a two-part series **lm- 
proving Infant and Maternal Nutrition" by Gayle 
Gibbons in Mothers and Children, a bulletin 
from the Clearinghouse on Infant Feeding and 
Maternal Nutrition. 

Assessing Information Needs 

Identifying some ways to organize and dis- 
tribute information, the Clearinghouse focused 
on techniques that have proven effective in dis- 
seminating messages at the local, regional, and 
national levels. The following suggestions will 
help you assess your information needs and plan 
your nutrition conununication strategy: 

• identify your target audience; 

• determine what kinds of information the tar- 
get audience needs; 

• examine sources of information currently 
available to the target audience; 

• look at different options for reaching your 
target audience; 

• use other information activities/channels to 
expand your audience; 

• begin your information activities on a small 
scale; 

• scale your activities to the staff and available 
budget; 

• identify information activities of other or- 
ganizations and government ministries to use 
in planning your own activities. 

Information From the Field 

According to Mothers and Children, 

**A vast amount of information exists on 
infant and nuttemal nutrition that people in 
the field need but do not have access 
to. . . . [Outlets] for previously unpub- 
lished information should be identified . . . 
to help nutrition workers monitor new re- 
search and to profit from the experiences of 
related projects/* 

The list that follows contains a wide variety of 
information sources, including newsletters, that 
can serve as useful nnxlels for those undertaking 
health and nutriticm information activities. 

• Appropriate Health Resources & Technol- 
0^ Actkm Group (AHRTAG), 85 Mary- 
lebone High Street, London WIM 3DE, 
United Kinsdom 

AHRTAG publishes a quarteriy newsletter. 
Dialogue on Diarrhea, in English, Fr nch, 
and Arabic. Free to Third World subscribers. 
The newsletter focuses on issues of diarrheal 
disease control. 

• The Breastfeeding Information Group, 
P.O. Box SM36, Nafatrtil, Kenya 

This breastfeeding support group publishes a 
hinnonthly newsletter in English. (No price 
J- p I V^ ^) published materials on 

Jy^L ^ to gtart a breastfeed 



• Caribbean Food and Nutrition Institute 
(CFNI), P.O. Box 140, Mona, Kingston 7, 
Jamaica 

CFNI publishes Cajanus, an English quar- 
teriy, free to developing countries, others 
US$12/year. They have a library and pro- 
duce and distribute materials on infant feed- 
ing to the 17 Caribbean member-countries. A 
catalog of their materials is available. 

• Clearinghouse on Infant Feeding and Ma- 
ternal Nutrition, American Public Health 
Association (APHA), 1015 15th Street, 
N.W., WasUngton, D.C. 20005, U.S.A. 
APHA publishes Mothers and Children 3 
times yearly, in English, French, and Span- 
ish. It is free to developing countries, others 
US$5.00/year. The Clearinghouse is an in- 
ternational center for information and mate- 
rials on all aspects of infant feeding and 
maternal nutrition. It provides bibliogra- 
phies, documents, and referrals. 

• The Foundation for the Peoples of the 
South Pacific (FFPSP) P.O. Box 1493, 
Suva, mi 

FFFSP publishes an English quarteriy, Su- 
PaMlNN. (No price given) It covers regional 
maternal and infant nutrition activities, in- 
formation sources, training activities, and 
new publications aimed at health profes- 
sionals and women*s groups. 

• International Children's Center, Chateau 
de Longchamp, Bois de Boulogne, F75016 
Paris, France 

The ICC publishes Children in the Tropics, a 
bi-monthly English, French, and Spanish 
newsletter. A yearly subscription is 
US$1 7.00. Th^ Center encourages the study 
of all problems concerning childhood and the 
training and education of persons involved in 
work with children, emphasizing developing 
countries. They maintain a library and pro- 
vide information. 

• International Centre for Diarrhoeal Dis- 
ease Research (ICDDR) G.P.O. Box 128, 
Dhaka 2, Bangladesh 

ICDDR publishes a bimonthly English-lan- 
guage newsletter. Glimpse, which feaUires 
articles on new research and program activi- 
ties on diarrheal disease primarily in Bangla- 
desh and Asia. (No price given) Issues con- 
tain abstracts of recent journal articles, 
summaries of ongoing research projects and 
conferences, and descriptions of programs. 

• The Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama (INCAP), Apartado 
Postal 1188, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Suplemento Sohre Nutricidn MatemO'Infan- 
til, Lactancia y Destete is INCAP*s thrice 
yearly newsletter, published in Spanish only. 
(No price given) It covers Central American 
regional breastfeeding and maternal nutrition 
activities and issues. The newsletter is part of 
a larger information project run by INCAP. 
Information requests acc^Med. 
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• Teaching Aids at Low Cost (TALC), Insti- 
tute of Child Health, 30 Guildford 
St.,London WCIN lEH, United Kingdom 

TALC is an important source of books, slide 
sets, and flannelgraphs on nutrition and child 
health. The materials are designed for use in 
developing countries and are available at 
cost. They also publish an occasional news- 
letter that reviews other materials aimed at 
field practitioners. A catalog of TALC mate- 
rials is available. 

• VolunUry Health Association of India, 
C-14, Community Center, Safdarjung De- 
velopment Area, New Delhi, 110 016, 
India 

VHAl publishes a bimonthly English-lan- 
guage newsletter. Health for the Millions, 
(No price given) This is a broad primary 
health care publication, intended for rural 
health and development practitioners. Issues 
are thematic, but also contain information 
about program activities in the regions of 
India VHAI is a large publisher of educa- 
tional materials on many primary health care 
subjects. A catalog of print and audiovisual 
materials is available. 

• Worid Neighbors, 5115 North Portland 
Ave., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73112, 
U.S.A. 

World Neighbors has prepared a number of 
overseas development materials including 
filmstrips, flipcharts, and booklets. 
Many of the filmstrips have been adapted for 
diflferent regions of the worid and are avail- 
able in other languages. A catalog of print 
and film materials is available. 
The Clearinghouse on Infant Feeding and 
Maternal Nutrition would like to hear more 
about other newsletters and information activi- 
ties. Readers are encouraged to send samples of 
their newsletter or other materials to: 
The Clearinghouse, c/o APHA, 1015 15th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20005, U.S.A. ■ 

(PANA continued from page 14) 

Given this specific objective, the scope was 
rather limited. Further studies might include: 

• studying populations covered by PAN A to 
determine if focus is balanced between the 
social elite and other population groups; 

• comparing capital city/urban coverage with 
numbers and types of rural stories carried; 

• measuring the amount of space PAN A wire 
copy gives to continuing crises and to other 
''negative*' news, with the space allocated by 
transnational news agencies to the same 
crises; 

• comparing PANA's output for designated pe- 
riods with a Western transnational news 
agencies (AP or AFP) to determine if the two 
follow fundamentally different philosophies, 
ideologies, or value systems. ■ 

Paul A. V. Aniah ii director of the School of Jour^ 
naUim and CommunicatkHis, University of Ghana. 
He recently worked on a rctearch project on com* 
municatloo polkki in Africa. 



The Pan-African News Agency: A Preliminary Assessment 



ty Paul Ansah 

This article examines the performance of the 
Pan-African News Agency (PAN A) in the context 
cf the role it intends to play towards establishing 
a more authentic voice for Africa, in accord with 
the values of the New World information and 
Communication Order (NWICO). This article 
(somewhat longer) originally appeared in 
i^edia Developmentp 4/1984. 




The major objective of PANA is 
**to promote an effective exchange 
of political, economic, social, and 
cultural information among 
member states and to resolutely gear it towards 
the promotion of development.** (From the Pre- 
amble of the PANA Convention.) 

The Pui-Afiric«n News Agency was estab- 
lished in May 1983 to voice African interests 
and aspirations, and correct the "distorted 
image** of Africa, its countries and peoples, 
resulting from partial and negative information 
published by foreign news agencies. 

It wai also felt that the flow of news that went 
in a north-south direction compelled the devel- 
oping countries of the South to see each other 
through the perspectives of the powerful trans- 
national news agencies whose interests and 
value systems did not coincide with those of the 
people in the Third World. 

The purpose of our study was to establish a 
profile of PANA one year after it began opera- 
tion. This should help to determine what PANA 
has done to provide the type of information that 
will balance the **partial and negative** image of 
Africa that the transnational news agencies are 
accused of depicting and to determine how well 
PANA is fulfilling the goals it set out to achieve. 

PANA's Self Assessment 

On the occasion of its first anniver'iary, 
PANA released a publication which ws& a bal- 



ance sheet of its operations dunng the first year. 
This publication sums up the position of PANA 
thus: *ln the past, news coverage of Afnca has 
tended to concentrate very heavily on the sensa- 
tional — disasters, wars, assassinations. Seen 
through this prism, Africa appears a threatening 
and irrational place. PANA can help straighten 
this distorted image by providing detailed and 
continuous coverage of all aspects of life on the 
continent. Only this type of coverage can begin 
to make sense of Africa.* 

According to this feature PANA had grown 
from its maiden transmission of 25 stories total- 
ing 5,460 words from five national news agen- 
cies, to over 20,000 words a day from 15 na- 
tional news agencies who transmit a total of 80 
stories daily. Stories are also received from 
about 40 other countries on an irregular basis. 

Not only does PANA receive and transmit 
stories from national news agencies, it also 
transmits news from tiie information depart- 
ments of the SWAPO and the ANC liberation 
movements as well as from international organi- 
zations such as Unesco, FAO, ILO, and the 
European Economic Community (EEC). In ad- 
dition, it transmits about 1,500 words a day 
from the Non-Aligned News Agencies Pool 
(NA-Pool). PANA could increase the volume of 
its daily transmissions, but it can transmit for 
only eight hours a day. 

PANA depends on journalists seconded to its 
headquarters from about ten national news agen- 
cies. These joumalistv produce features and pro- 
vide special coverage of major political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural events. Currently PANA 
transmits only in the languages in which stories 
are originally sent to it-wither French or Eng- 
lish, although many of PANA*s own features 
and some international agency contributions are 
transmitted in both languages. Because most 
national news agencies do not have translation 
facilities of their own, they can only use copy 



that comes to them in a locally understood lan- 
guage. This may be one of the reasons there has 
been limited use of PANA copy 

PANA itself is unable to assess how much of 
its material gets into the African mass media, 
because many African publications and radio 
stations do not cite their sources. PANA plans to 
add a photo service and to establish a data bank. 
It also plans to add Arabic as a transmitting 
language, and to increase its daily output to 
30,000 words. 

Methodology of the Study 

PANA wire copy from April, May, and June 
1984 were selected for this study. The Ghana 
News Agency made wire copy available to us 
that was received from PANA, namely the news 
releases for 64 out of the 91 days during that 
three-month period. 

The material was then coded in terms of 
source, length, content, language, category, di- 
rection, and frequency. The two transmission 
languages were coded to find out in which lan- 
guage a greater volume of material was transmit- 
ted. The material was classified into four broad 
categories based on those used by PANA in its 
self assessment: political, economic, social, and 
cultural. 

The matenal was also coded in terms of direc- 
tion: favorable, unfavorable, and neutral. Favor- 
able stories reflected harmony within and be- 
tween nations — cooperation, developmerJ, 
economic growth, easing of tension. Within the 
unfavorable category were included all stories 
which depicted or suggested conflict, misunder- 
standing, crises, border disputes, human or nat- 
ural disasters, poverty, and disease. What did 
not fall into either of these categories was classi- 
fied as neutral. 



(continued on page 14) 
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Educational F^e-.tauh Nf~^iW(''i : v f-v!! ;.n(d'^ 

Workshops. Nutrition Resources. PANA Aososciniont 




In this issue we return to an earlier DCR tradition. We are focusing on a single detelopment sector— Ijealth in an upcoming edition ue uill 
look spec^kalfy at communication in agriculture. In both tb^gg/gjjg/gjijggrwu* detelopment approacfyes are underuK;i)\ approaches uhich 

tors as well. 

ms for oral rehydration, immunization, breastfeeding, 
mothers Social marketing, behatioral studies, tillage 
child care behavior Already seieral of these neu* 
long other countries, healtl) and communication 
feel can broaden and strengthen our audience's 



ith Services 




we feel are both wor^cfspedai attention and appi 
A sb^ in donor agencies (AID, WHO, UNICEFJtOi 
and irtfant nutrition has caused beaitb professional^ 
health practices, etnd ethnographic research are 
programs have had dramatic results. In Eg^t, 
professionals in both the public and private i 
ability as communicators to make a positive 

Communiaitionfi 



by Dr. Robert E. Black 

In recent years, primary heali 
grams in developirig countries 
sized the utilization of simple 
assure child survival. These tj 
elude immunizations s^gainst 
athc infectious diseases, oral 

(ORT) for diarrhea, and bi 
growth monitoring to pi 
Each of these techniques is 
cious, with benefits demoi 
trials and pilot studies. Ho' 
ness of these techniques in 
programs depends not only 
cious interventions, but also 
timal use by the target group. 

System Constraints 

Large investments direaed at increasing 

availability of these techniques through pri- 
Tiary health care have often failed to accom- 
Dlish the coverage necessary to have a sub- 
stantial impact on child survival or nutritional 



not St 
weight monito^ 
must be recpgniz? 
or aaions are, in most societi^ 
accepted than therapeutic services.^ 



observation that most developing 
lations are still reluctant to im- 
r children against serious future 
t adopted, almost as soon as they 
liable, the use of antibiotics and other 
tions for common self-limited 

ions have been used in health 
ly years, yet it is estimated 
percent of the target age 
ing countries is currently 
nized with the six recom- 
\ This is, in part, due to poor 
the vaccmes. A measure of this 
jn areas where vaccmes are avail- 
ipout rates after the first of the 
ee doses of DTP vaccines are as 
rcent. Resistance to immuniza- 
from a limited understanding of 
ious diseases and of the protec- 
Iffea of vaccines. 

(continued on page 2) 



I am pleased that this issue olDevelopement Communication Report is dedicated to Health Communications. Today 
there are so many new health technologies that can save the lives of millions of small children — oral rehydration 
therapy, immuiiization, improved infant feeding, and related child survival praaices. More research needs to be done, 
but clearly the technologies we now have need to be rapidly adopted by health systems throughout the world. 
Communication is a fundamental part of this technology transfer. 

Experiences from Honduras, TTie Gambia, Egypt, Bangladesh, Colombia, Indonesia, and Swaziland demonstrate 
that mass media, social marketing, and strategies for behavioral change work when well integrated into health 
delivery systems. This issue, timed to coincide with the second International Conference on Oral Rehydration 
Therapy, ICORT II, presents promising new findings in this field. 

I hope that readers will be encouraged to apply some of the successes outlined here in their own programs. 



M. Peter McPherson, Administrator 
Agency for International Development 
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fBlack continued from page 1) 

Communlcatiiig for Acceptance 

Health education and communication ef- 
forts are critical elements in improving indi- 
vidual acceptance of vaccines and of commu- 
nity participation in immunization programs 
In particular, communication efforts are 
needed to involve informal groups, especially 
women's groups, schoolteachers, and commu- 
nity leaders in promoting preventive health 
initiatives. (See Colombian Crusade in this 
issue.) 

Oral rehydration therapy has a demon- 
strated efficacy in correaing dehydration and 
is felt to be an important household interven- 
tion to prevent dehydration, malnutrition and 
death. Recognition of the usefulness of this 
simple, inexpensive technology has led to its 
incorporation into national health care pro- 
grams in most developing countries of the 
world. In spite of this recognized importance 
for the last decade, ORT was estimated by the 
World Health Organization to be appropri- 
ately used for only 4 percent of diarrheal epi- 
sodes in children of developing countries in 
1983. It is obvious, from evaluations of some 
ORT programs, that information on proper 
treatment of diarrhea is not being conveyed 
adequately to the public. Furthermore, this 
lack of knowledge is often abeaed by the igno- 
rance of the health workers, who are often 
themselves not treating diarrhea correctly 

The communication of the ORT message to 
the public and to health workers at all levels is 
of increasing importance. The ORT message 
offers even greater challenges than the immu- 
nization message (primarily motivation to ac- 
cept vaccinaion.) The ORT message must not 
only motivate individuals to use the "new" 
treatment but also must teach them how to use 
it. The message must be reinforced by health 
workers and community leaders, who must 
themselves be educated in the indications for 
and use of ORT. Furthermore, ORT must be 
used for every diarrheal episode, as many as 
eight per year in developing country children, 
not only on a few occasions as with immuniza- 
tions. It is necessary that the new behavior 
become routine to the user, further accentuat- 
ing the need for continuous communication 
of a consistent message and reinforcement of 
appropriate behavior. 

Communicating Education 

Some health programs can be cited for their 
successful use of communications techniques 
to achieve greater use of ORT The Oral Ther- 
apy Extension Program of the Bangladesh 
Rural Advancement Comminee was initiated 
five years ago. This program is bulk around 
oral rehydration workers who receive training 
in a five-day course, three days in class and two 
in the field, and further training in teaching 
methods and communication skills to enable 
them to effectively deliver their ORT mes- 
sages. These workers visit each household 
within their area and incorporate seleaed im- 
portant points about ORT into their conversa- 
tions with community residents. As they ex- 
I plain how to prepare the oral rehydration 
1 mixture, they actually prepare it in the home 
jand then supervise ttie mothers in its prepara- 
jtion. The projea's built-in evaluation system 



has demonstrated that 98 percent of house- 
holds were able to make a safe, effective oral 
rehydration solution and that mothers re- 
membered the key ORT messages as well after 
SIX nibnths as after one month 

Effective Mass Conmiunication Strategies 

Mass communication has also been used 
successfully in ORT programs. The Honduras 
Mass Media and Health Practices Project, im- 
plemented by the Academy for Educational 
Development, used a combination of radio, 
printed material, and interpersonal communi- 
cation through health workers to popularize 
use of a new ORS product, Litrosol In an 
Egyptian projea, developed jointly by the gov- 
ernment and the John Snow Health Group, 
ORT use rose dramatically as a result of so- 
phisticated communication techniques 

Conclusion 

These interventions illustrate several im- 
portant steps in communication of health 
messages, namely: 1) analysis of the local vo- 
cabulary and beliefs, in the initial stages, to 
enable optimal message design and imple- 
mentation, 2) pretesting as many messages, 
materials, and methods as possible; 3) focus- 
ing on carefully selected sets of objectives and 
behaviors, and 4) monitoring and improving 
the campaign while it is in progress. 

Experience has shown that an understand- 
ing of cultural values and inclusion of health 
education and communications is essential to 
the delivery of basic health services. A WHO 
Expert Committee in 1983 concluded that 
"health, science, and technology can make a 
real impact only if the people themselves be- 
come fbll parmers in health proteaion and 
promotion," and that health education must 
be integrated into health programs at all 
stages. ■ 

Dr Black is Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of International Health, The Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene and PtMic 
Health His work and research focuses on vac- 
cine development, diarrheal disease control, 
epidemiology, and infectious diseases. 



Vaccine Development 
Agreement 



In September 1985, AID signed an agree- 
ment with the U.S. Public Health S<irvice to 
develop new and improved vaccines for pre- 
ventable diseases that plague developing 
countries. The first two vaccines to be tested 
under this program are an aerosolized 
measles vaccine, developed by Dr. Albert 
Sabin, which is expeaed to protect children as 
young as six months, and a vaccine against 
rotavirus diarrhea, the single most common 
cause of serious diarrhea in infants in most 
parts of the world. 
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Communication Worl& Across Cultures: 
Hard Data on OFT 



by Anthony Meyer, Dennis Foote, and 

The Gambia and Honduias are extremely 
different countries. Yet from 1980 through 
1984 the same communication and social mar- 
keting strategy was applied to teaching oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT) and related child 
survival practices in both countries. Within 
that strategy, each country developed cam- 
paigns that had their own charaaer, peculiari- 
ties, and challenges. Nevertheless, data bridg- 
ing three years and the two cultures show 
almost identical results, including sustained 
adoption of ORT and si^ificant improvement 
in nutritional praaices. This article will report 
on the most interesting similarities, differ- 
ences» and data from the two countries, based 
on recently published longitudinal studies 
conduaed by Stanford University and Applied 
Communication Technology. 

The Setting 

West Africa and Central America have a tre- 
mendous common problem: infent mortality. 
In both Honduras and The Gambia, diarrheal 
dehydration is the leading cause of death. Yet 
leaching about ORT to prevent dehydration 
due to diarrhea has major local constraints. 
TTiere is a 3 percent female literacy rate in The 
Gambia, along with severe difficulty among 48 
percent of females in interpreting two-dimen- 
sional pictures or drawings without assistance, 
a difficulty sometimes called "pictorial 

•The opinions expressed here are the authors* 
and are not represented as the c^inions or 
policies of AID. 



WilUam Smldi* 

illiteracy." In both countries, the praaice of 
purging and withholding food during diar- 
rhea was common. In almost everythmg else 
relevant to an educational campaign, the 
countries were different. Spanish language 
and culture contrasted with The Gambian 
Wolof and Mandinga languages and tribal cus- 
toms. Nuclear family dwellings of six to ten 
members in Honduras contrasted with ex- 
tended family compounds of up to 100 
members, including multiple wives, in The 
Gambia. Numerous private radio stations and 
publications in Honduras contrasted with one 
national station and relatively few print mate- 
rials in The Gambia. In Honduras, locally 
packaged oral rehydration salts (ORS) were 
promoted under the produa name of Litrosol 
In The Gambia, a water/sugar/salt (WSS) 
home-mix solution was promoted, while 
World Health Organization ORS packets were 
reserved for clinic use. 

Ibe Campaigns 

The educational interventions in Honduras 
and The Gambia to teach ORT and related 
praaices can be charaaerized as "campaigns" 
in the sense that highly specific objectives 
were pursued and multiple channels — radio, 
print materials, direa contaa— were coordi- 
nated to support these objeaives Yet the in- 
terventions in Honduras and The Gambia 
parted with usual campaign practices because 
of their extended vision. Although emphasis 
shifted among topics for limited periods of 
time during the interventions, the key commu- 
nication methods and procedures for con- 




ducting the interventions would not end 
abruptly but become an ongoing part of the 
public health education process and the 
health care delivery system 

What methods and procedures were ap- 
plied' The interventions in Honduras and The 
Gambia adapted lessons learned from past 
experiences, drawing on the disciplines of so- 
cial maiiceting, development communications, 
anthropology, and behavioral analysis in addi- 
tion to the history of clinical experiences re- 
lated to each objeaive. The methodological 
sequence was as follows- 

• Village-level investigations were conduaed 
to understand the local behavior, concepts, 
and vocabulary related to campaign objec- 
tives and to develop an audience profile. 
Focus groups, direa observations of prac- 
tices in households, and in-depth interviews 
of local health personnel were used 

• Educational objeaives were ranked in terms 
of what the audience needed to know and 
do; how feasible and costly the recom- 
mended praaices were; how the recom- 
mended praaices related to already preve- 
lant practices, and what would reinforce 
trial and adoption of the recommended 
praaices. 

• Messages were developed and prototype 
materials were pretested on the basis of 
audience and produa analyses. 

• Multiple channels — media, print, face-to- 
face — were coordinated to carry simple, 
noncontradiaory messages that relied on 
the funaional strengths of each channel 

• Extensive monitoring of all systems permit- 
ted adaptation over time 

The Evaluation 

Stratified, random panels of approximately 
750 to 1,000 households with posttest con- 
trols, were surveyed in each country— nation- 
wide in The Gambia (600,000 population) and 
in Health Region I of Honduras (400,000 pop- 
ulation)— in repeated waves over a three-year 
period. In Honduras, a mortality study in 
Health Region I and additional surveys to as- 
sess campaigns to support other health inter- 
vention aaivities were also conducted. 

The overall evaluation plan examined se- 
quential model of changes, recognizing that 
changes in any individual does not necessarily 
follow the same pattern: 

• Exposure— -Was the audience involved in 
the campaign and how? 

• Knowledge — Did the audience learn the 
campaign information from its exposure' 

• Behavior— What did the audience do differ- 
ently subsequent to their exposure? 

• Health Status — What were the heakh out- 
comes? 

The strength of an evaluation of this nature 
and the attributed impaa of an intervention 
does not re:it on one indicator alone, such as 
increased learning about ORT. Rather the 
power of such an evaluation is in the conver- 
(continued on page 4) 
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(on continued firm page 3) 
gcnce of indicators across the "causal chain" 
and in the timing of changes of the sample 
population with specific intervention mes- 
sages. Hie key objectives were evaluated In 
terms of the above profile of significant, sus- 
tained change in both counuies. The magni- 
tude of observed change substantially ex- 
ceeded that which is commonly expected 
ftxMn commercial advertising or public educa- 
tion campaigns. In this respea the power of 
the intervention methodology is confirmed. 
Highlights of the evaluation will be reported 
here. FUll reports and projea descriptions are 
available as noted below. 

The Gambia 

Pictorial illiteracy. One technique used 
with strong impaa in The Gambia was the 
"Happy Baby Lottery." This was a contest of 
skill rather than chance and proved successful 
in overcoming the difficulty many Gambian 
women experience in interpreting two-di- 
mensional graphks. Flyers with color-coded 
piaographic instruatons for mixing the WSS 
solution were distributed nationally as "lot- 
tery" tk:kets. The radio served as the first line 
of interpretation. Mothers were instructed 
how to mbc the WSS by being verbally led 
ftom the sugar section of the flyer, coded blue, 
through the salt section in yellow, to the water 
section in pink. Soda botde caps with sugar 
and salt, and soda bottles of water were used 
to illustrate the recipe. Radio also direaed 
mothers to second- and third-line sources of 
instructions. Seleaed village women who had 
been rained by health workers in how to 
Instrua mothers in the mixing of the solution, 
were identified by red "happy baby" flags over 
their homes. For ureatment of severe cases of 
diarrhea, the radio direaed mothers to the 
health workers. Mothers were invited to at- 
tend one of 72 mixing contests being held 
around the country over a five-week period. 
Correa mixing of the WSS solution during the 
contest earned a plastic container; correa an- 
swers to questions about the administration of 
the solution earned a bar of soap. These win- 
ners were then eligible for a grand finale 
drawing of 15 who received radios as prizes 

Gambian Learning and Bebavior Changes. 
The "Lottery" in The Gambia marked the be- 
ginning of a two-year effort to teach WSS and 
related diarrheal control and infant feeding 
practices. The evaluation shows that the 
mothers learned about ORT and changed 
their behavior accordingly. An overview of the 
two-year data set indicates sustained adoption 
of WSS solution to treat diarrhea. 

Gambian mothers first had to learn of the 
existence of a water/sugar/salt mixture for 
home ueatment. Awareness reached a high of 
90 percent of mothers by the end of the cam- 
paign. They then had to learn a formula for 
mixing the solution at home. The formula 
required that they know the three ingredients 
and the correa amounts of each. Questions 
about these were combined into an index; by 
the end of the campaign, 70 percent of 
mothers and all health workers achieved a 
perfea score of this mixing Index. 

These gains in knowled^ were translated 
into changes in behavior. One result of having 



an appropriate home treatment for diarrhea 
was that more cases were treated at home, the 
percent of cases treated at home was 17 per- 
cent at the start, bu' averaged more than 50 
percent for the emirt second year 

WSS displaces virti.dlly all other home treat- 
ment; an average of over 90 percent of cases m 
the entire second year were given WSS if they 
were treated at home. Coverage of ail cases 
with WSS u-eatment rose quickly and stayed 
high during the second year. At the beginning 
of the campaign only 4 percent of all diarrhea 
cases were treated with WSS, but during the 
second year an average of over 50 percent 
were treated with this solution 

Other changes also resulted from campaign 
messages. The inappropriate praaice of with- 
holding foods other than breast milk during 
diarrhea fell to a tenth of its initial level (drop- 
ping firom 32 percent to 3 percent). The feed- 
ir>g of solid foods during diarrheal episodes 
rose firom 14 percent at the begmning of the 
campaign to 45 percent. 

Hondufas 

The campaign in Health Region I of Hon- 
duras emphasizing ORT and related diarrheal 
control and infant feeding praaices lasted two 



''The magnitude of observed 
change substantially ex- 
ceeded that which is com- 
monly expected from com- 
mercial advertising or public 
education campaigns. " 



years, then expanded to the national Isvel and 
to other topics during the third year— immu- 
nizations, malaria control, and compliance 
with tuberculosis treatment. The same 
method of village investigation, behavioral 
analysis, pretesting, integrated use of multiple 
channels, and monitoring were applied in de- 
veloping and implementing a sustained, 
phased, public health communications inter- 
vention. 

Honduran mothers also learned and 
changed their practices significantly— and 
fewer of their children died of dehydration 
due to diarrhea. 

Usage. Litrosol was a newly introduced 
produa so there was no awareness of it be- 
fore the campaign Withm six months of start- 
ing the campaign, however, half the mothers 
could recall the produa name. The percent of 
mothers who could recall the name Litrosol 
leveled off at about three-quarters of all 
women during the campaign's second year. 

At the beginning of the campaign none of 
the Health Region I mothers had used Litrosol, 
but within six months more than one third (37 
percent) of all surveyed mothers had tried it. 
By the end of the campaign over 60 percent of 
mothers had used Litrosol. Notably, not only 
had most mothers u-ied it, but the case treat- 



ment level with Litrosol rase to over 35 per- 
cent of all cases within two years Data from 
evaluation of follow-up efforts after the initial 
campaign indicate that at the end of three 
years, use rates were still at an impressive 30 
pendent of all cases 

Mortality Drops. Tracing changes in mortal- 
it)' in developing-country settmgs with limited 
resources was the greatest challenge to evalu- 
ation Although tracing mortality could not be 
done adequately m The Gambia, in Honduras 
there were regional mortality statistics of suffi- 
cient reliability, covering an adequate time 
penod, whereby a significant impaa on mor- 
tality could be documented. Widespread use 
of Litrosol appears to have reduced diarrhea- 
related mortality by a substantial amount The 
proportion of deaths involving diarrhea 
among children younger than five fell from 40 
percent in the two years prior to the campaign 
to 24 percent two years later. Total mortality 
also dropped by a slighdy smaller amount. 

The campaign methodology has subse- 
quently been applied to tuberculosis, malaria, 
and immunizations as well as diarrhea These 
campaigns also achieved high levels of expo- 
sure and knowledge change. For example, in 
the malaria campaign, knowledge that the rea- 
son for having one s house sprayed was to kill 
mosquitos nearly doubled, from 49 percent 
before the campaign to 94 percent afterwards. 

Program Expansion 

The projea has been expanded into the 
new AID initiative, HEALTHCOM, which will 
use experience gained here and work in up to 
ten new countries, broadening the focus on 
ORT to include immunization, infant nutri- 
tion, breastfeeding, veaor control, and other 
child survival technologies. 

Reports on the Mass Media and Health Prac- 
tices Project intervention and evaluation are 
available by writing to HEALTHCOM, c^o OCR. 



Dr Meyer, a development communication 
specialist, is HEALTHCOM Project Manager in 
aid's Office of Education, Dr. Foote is Presi- 
dent of Applied Communication Technology; 
and Dr Smith is Senior Technical Director of 
the HEALTHCOM Project and Senior Vice Pres- 
ident at the Academy for Educational Detfel- 
opment 



PTC'86 Forum 



The Eighth Annual Forum of the Pacific Tele 
communications Council will be held January 
12-15, 1986 in Honolulu, Hawaii. PTC86 will 
focus on "Evolution of the Digital Pacific." Eng- 
lish, Japanese, and Spanish simultaneous in- 
terpretation will be provided at plenary ses- 
sions. For information contact: Pacific 
Telecommunications Council, 1110 University 
Avenue, Suite #308, Honolulu, Hawaii 96826, 
Telephone (808) 941-3789. Telex 7430550PTC 
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nuo-Way Radio for Rural Health Care Delivery 



by Mldielle Ffyer, Stanley Bums, and Headier Hudson 



Over the past six years, the MEDEX* two- 
way radio network has emerged as the most 
eflfective and reliable system of its land in 
Guyana. Originally designed to ease the com- 
munication difficulties of medical personnel 
in the field, this two-way radio system is now 
fully incorporated into the administration of 
primary health care. 

Background 

Rural health care delivery poses formidable 
problems in developing countries. Not only 
are there shortages of physicians and facilities, 
but lack of adequate transportation and com- 
munications hinders the efforts of health care 
providers in the field Faced with vast rural and 
remote areas without - .Mical services and an 
acute national she ge of physicians, the 
Guyana Ministry of Mealth embarked upon a 
program in 1976, designed to train parapro- 
fessional health workers, "medex," to serve 
these isolated areas. (Medex is the abbreviated 
form of "extension of physician' in French ) 
Inidal funding for the projea came from the 
Canadian International Development Re- 
search Cenue (IDRC) and the U.S. Agency for 
Iniemaiional Development (AID), with train- 
ing assistance from the University of Hawaii. 

After their training in the capital city of 
Georgetown, medex were posted throughout 
the country to become the "front line" of the 
health care delivery system. However, once in 
the field, the medex were effeaively isolated 
from their supervisors, their sources of drugs 
and supplies, and from each other. 

The only developed transportation systems 
in Guyana are along the coast. Inland is the 
riverain region where transportation is pri- 
marly by boat. Farther inland is the hinterland, 
where jungle gives way to savannah, and 
where four-wheel drive vehicles and motorcy- 
cles can be used only in the dry season. In the 
rainy season, medex may be cut off from the 
people they serve for weeks. Infrequent air 
service links Georgetown with the larger in- 
terior towns. 

Like the transportation system, the national 
telecommunications system is de/eloped only 
along the coast. Communication by letter to 
the interior could lake weeks or months. In an 
emergency, medex would try ro send a mes- 
sage through one of die private radio systems, 
which were often inaccessible and unreliable. 
As a result of the limited transportation serv- 
ices and lack of communications, medex were 
unable to sum; non assistance in emergencies, 
to follow up on patients who had been sent to 
a hospital for u-e.imient, or to order urgently 
needed drugs anc' supplies. Medex adminis- 
trators and trainers were also concerned 
about the lack of cwtaa with medex in the 
field who could not be su.^ervised and could 
not take time away from their posts for contin- 
uing education. 

To address these needs, AID funded a pilot 
projea from 1979 to liS5 which established a 

ERIC 



dedicated two-way radio syj>teni for the 
MEDEX program. The initial network of ten 
sites has now been extended to twenty-eight 
sites, with plans for at least ten more 

System Design 

Site-to-site and site-to-headquarters dis- 
tances rangp from 48 km to in excess of 400 
km. Topographical constraints and extremes 
of distances coupled with acceptable reliabil- 
ity requirements, dictated the choice of a 
high-frequency, single-sideband two-way 
radio system 

The system design, chosen in consultation 
with the Guyana Telecommunkations Corpo- 
ration (GTC) which operates the national tele- 
phone network, is a low-powered system 
operating on three frequencies with sound 
quality similar to that of a taxi radio 

During the first phase of the projea, porta- 
ble generators were used at some sites and 
solar panels at others to provide the system's 
power. After a year it was found that fuel for 
the generators was expensive and difficuk to 



obtain, and that some generators had broken 
down. No problems vere encountered with 
the solar panels, so generator-run units were 
replaced with the more efficient solar 
installations 

Each site is equipped with a ftilly transistor- 
ized 25-watt Stoner SSB-40A transceiver, a 
three-element dipole antenna, a 12-volt auto- 
motive battery, a five-watt solar panel for 
trickle<harging the battery, and a set of hand 
tools 

Operation and Maintenance 

The approach taken to operation and main- 
tenance of the system is as important as a 
sound technical design. To ensure that Guyan- 
ese personnel would be able to take full re- 
sponsibilitv for the system, the projea pro- 
vided- adequate training, local installation and 
maintenance, effeaive program management; 

(continued on page 16) 



* for d)e pt4rpose of this article, medex refers to 
the paraprofessional health worker and 
MEDEX to a>e program. 



A Communication Strategy to 
Improve Nutrition in Indonesia 

by Marcia Griffiths isnd Elizabetfi Nobbc 



The ability to meet the health needs and 
provide the essential health services to a com- 
munity is both a promise and an expectation 
of a primary health care (PHC) piojea. An- 
other important goal, establishing commu- 
nity-supported health care scmces, does not 
necessarily result in measurable or easily doc- 
umented benefits that national governments 
may demand before assisting a local health 
service. Social marketing offers a way out of 
this dilemma. It helps to develop programs 
based on the needs and resources of tlie fami- 
lies that health programs serve, and at the 
same time it identifies types of behavior 
change that can be documented. 

As an experimental projea, the Nutrition 
Communication and Rihavior Change Com- 
ponent (NCBC) of the Indonesian NuU-ition 
Development Program (UPGK) showed how 
social marketing could further the national 
program's goal of significandy improving the 
nutrition of Indonesia's yourig children and 
pregnant and nursing women. The social mar- 
ketii>g approach successfully developed num- 
tion communication materials that were re- 
spons^e to the needs, desires, and resources 
of the communities, particularly of the 
mothers and volunteer nutrition workers. 

The UPGK. begun in 1974, popularized 
community nutritioa Its clear, easily commu- 
nicated and measured goal — the monthly in- 
crease in weight by each child under five-~is 



promoted by a trained corps of volunteer nu- 
u-ition workers, kaders, through a monthly 
weighing program. 

NCBC Project Development 

Between 1977 and 1979 Dr. I.B Mantra, 
NCBC Direaor, established administrative and 
community infrastructures modeled after 
UPGK in five culturally diverse areas in 
Indonesia. 

In mid- 1979, with technical assistance from 
Manoff International, the project departed 
from the appro?»^n the national pi in and 
embarked upon an unprer^denteH course 
with the forn^ative evaluation of educational 
messages anr! a communication strategy. The 
success of tne NCBC Component was to be 
judged b/ whether education — as the sole in- 
tervent on — could produce significant im- 
provements in the nutritional status of chil- 
dren and the improved nutrient intake of 
pregnant and lactating women in project 
communities. 

The first step was to design and execute 
qualitative research on the health and nutri- 
tional problems of children under three and 
pregnant and nursing women, consistiiig of 
in-depr^ household interviews, concept test- 
ing with mothers, and focus group interviews 
with kaders and community opinion leaders. 

(continued on page 14) 
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A Focus on the Consumer: 
Social Marketing for Change 



by L. Edward Lucalre 

Social marketing (SM) is neither magical 
nor mystical It is merely the application of 
commercial marketing principles to advance a 
social cause, issue, behavior, produa, or serv- 
ice. SM has added a framework to social eflForts 
that heretofore lacked organization, and has 
inspired projects that otherwise might never 
have been undertaken. 

In the United States, SM techniques have 
been particularly successful in the health field. 
The National Cancer Institute used marketing 
techniques to change the behaviors of U.S. 
women and health professionals regarding 
breast cancer deteaion. The National High 
Blood Pressure Education Program, using 
these same marketing techniques, has in- 
creased patient compliance with antihyperten- 
sive regimens. Likewise, the American Cancer 
Society developed a sound marketing pro- 
gram to convey the benefits of giving up smok- 
ing, especially for teenage girls. 

Although advertising and other communica- 
tions are central to social marketing, the disci- 
pline also depends upon other elements of 
what is called the marketing mix: produa, 
price, place, and promotion. Social marketing 
is a cyclical process involving six steps: analy- 
sis; planning; development, testing, and refin- 
ing elements of the plan, implementation, as- 
sessment of in-market eflfectiveness, and 
feedback. 

Developing Country Afiplicsitlons 

In developing countries, health has simi- 
larly been the greatest beneficiary to date of 
applied social marketing techniques Family 
planning programs and oral rehydration ther- 
apy (ORT) projects have used SM techniques 
effectively in numerous Third World coun- 
tries. Fbr instance, in Honduras oral rehydra- 
tion salts (ORS) were first marketed in 1980 
under the brand name of Litrosol Litrosol was 
heavily advertised on television and radio, and 
widely distributed through the existing health 
care system and by local village volunteers. By 
the end of the first year of the ORT campaign, 
49 percent of the mothers had aaually used 
Litrosol and 71 percent could recite the radio 
jingle composed for this campaign. More im- 
portantly, during the two-year campaign pe- 
riod, diarrhea- related mortality in children 
under the age of five dropped from 48 percent 
to 25 percent Similar ORS marketing results 
have been achieved in Egypt and The Gambia. 
About 50 percent of Egyptian mothers had 
used ORT after one year of the pi ogran) and 
over 50 percent of cases fbr the second year of 
the campaign in The Gambia used ORT. 

These successful ORT efforts have attraaed 
the interest of other international organiza- 
tions involved in child survival, and social 
marketing is being integrated into their over- 
all strategy. Last year UNICEF and the CRS 



Company, Ltd. in Nepal signed a contract to 
market their own oral rehydration salts under 
the brand name Jeevan Jai. 

Social Marketing for Contraception 

Social marketing has been even more 
widely applied in the sale of contraceptives in 
developing countries Contraceptive social 
marketing (CSM) programs are well-estab- 
lished in Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, India, Thai- 
land, Nepal, Colombia, El Salvador, Jamaica, 
Mexico, and Egypt. More recently, programs 
have been established in Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Barbados, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. SO- 
MARC (Social Marketing for Change) is a 
projea funded by the US Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) It is working with 
existing CSM programs and also helping to 
launch new CSM programs in The Dominican 
Republic, Ghana, Indonesia, Kenya, Tunisia, 
Costa Rica, and other countries. Other health 
topics such as immunization, breastfeeding 
programs, and disease prevention efforts may 
also benefit from a marketing perspeaive 

Market research is an essential aspea of the 
marketing process Research may be con- 
duaed to help make marketing decisions on 
brand names, pricmg, target audience, prod- 
ua preferences, awareness attitudes, etc Fbr 
the mast part, local private-seaor market re- 
search firms are hired to condua contracep- 
tive social marketing research. 

Contraceptive products are often distrib- 
uted through AID, although they also are avail- 
able through other sources such as the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation or 
direaly from manufaaurers. 

Local distributors and wholesalers are often 
used to channel products to hospitals, clmics, 
and retail outlets Some progr?iP'j like Egypt's 
Family of the FUture (FOF) developed its own 
distribution system and a staff of medical rep- 
resentatives to administer the program Con- 
traceptive social marketing programs in Nepal 
and Bangladesh have their own sales forces as 
well as local advertising agencies who pro- 
mote, publicize, and advertise contraceptive 
products. Thus, CSM programs are success- 
fully fiinaioning as legitimate marketing or- 
ganizations in developing countries, and are 
using local private sector resources in the 
process. 

The results of these programs are encourag- 
ing. In Egypt, 31.2 percent of contraceptive- 
age wonr*en and men use femily of the FUture 
products. More importantly, FOF's aggressive 
promotion of its products has expanded the 
public's consciousness about fiamily planning 
This promotion, almost certainly, has greatly 
contributed to the increased use of all contra- 
ceptives in Egypt. The National Family Plan- 
ning Board in Jamaica, which produces Pan- 
ther condoms and Perle oral contraceptives. 



has about 80 percent and 50 percent of their 
respeaive contraceptive markets Profamilia, 
the contraceptive social marketing program in 
Colombia, has a 31 -percent share of that con- 
traceptive market In all these countries, birth 
rates are dechning 

Conclusion 

Social marketing has proven successftjl de- 
spite significant obstacles like cultural and re- 
ligious resistance, lack of knowledge about 
the topic, illiteracy, and pricing constraints 
But SM is no shortcut for success; it requires 
both experience and sensitivity to local condi- 
tions. Fortunately, many developing countries 
now have their own marketing resources. 
Local private-seaor advertising and marketing 
agencies are helping public and private seaor 
programs. In countries where local resources 
are scarce, AID has created several programs 
to provide technical assistance in social mar- 
keting These include SOMARC, PRITECH, and 
HEALTHCOM. Contaa the Clearinghouse on 
Development Communication, or your local 
USAID Mission for ftjrther information on any 
of these assistance programs. ■ 



Edward Lucaire is a Senior Associate with 
Needham Porter Novelli, a U.S marketing 
communications firm that provides assistance 
and technical advice to developing countries 
in sectors such as health and family planning 



Child Survival 
Management Course 



A six-week child survival management 
course, including a two-week field practicum 
in Haiti is being offered by Boston University 
School of Medicine and School of Public 
Health from March 1 - April 15, 1986. Tliis is an 
integrated course with enrollment limited to 
25, intended for participants from countries 
with limited resources. It provides training in: 
essentials of child survival; introduction to 
health economics, management methods for 
health services; microcomputer applications; 
integrating health facility and program design; 
comnriuniiy participation; and field study tech- 
niques. 

Applicants should have completed the 
equivalent of a bachelor's degree or other 
comparable technical or professional training 
alter high school Applications must be re- 
ceived by January 15, 1986 Fbr application 
information write to. Management for Child 
Survival Course, Office of Special Projects, 
Room A-310, Boston University School of Pub- 
lic Health, 80 East Concord Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02118, USA. Telephone (617) 
247-6018. Telex: 200191BUHPI 
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A Fbcus on Behavior: 

The Role of Health Practices Studies 



by Rnil Touchette 

Most health education programs use knowl- 
edge and attitude change as the primary meas- 
ure of success, but knowledge is often a poor 
prediaor of either use or proper use. Ninety 
percent of women In the Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (BRAC) rehydration 
therapy program learned the Seven Points to 
Remember a^^ut oral rehydration salts (ORS), 
but only eight percent of women in some 
locations of the program area aaually used 
ORS to treat diarrhea. These results are com- 
mon among development programs — it is 
often easier to teach facts, even change atti- 
tudes or beliefs than to alter behavior. This 
realization has led planners to focus on the 
specifics of a particular behavior, trying to 
assess not cnly what a mother must learn to 
improve her family^s health, but how she al- 
ready behaves and why she might not want to 
change. 

Within the context of child survival, the 
mother is faced with numerous decisions such 
as; 



• Why should I give up an old remedy for a 
new medicine? 

• Why should I take a healthy child to a clinic 
to be stuck with a needle and then be fretful 
all nighi' 

• How do I remember the correa mgredients 
in a home-mixed ORS solution? 

• How do I determine whether my child is 
malnourished or just smalP 

• When do I introduce weaning foods and 
how do I determine which ones are best' 

• How do I discuss having fewer children 
with my husband when he wants to have 
another male child? 

Each question suggests a complex set of 
behavioral responses. New health practices 
require new responses, many of which are not 
well understood, believed in, or praaiced 
The role of behavioral analysis within this 
context is to probe the reason why a given 
praaice continues, how a new health praaice 
might be best introduced, and how such a 
praaice can be designed, presented, and used 



to ensure that it is maintained over time 

Why Behavior Does Not Change 

The experimental analysis of behavior sug- 
gests six circumstances that may contribute to 
the absence of desirable behavior, either sin- 
gly or in combination 1) Necessary skills or 
knowledge may be absent For example, rural 
mothers often know that it is good to boil 
water, but they do not understand that boiling 
the v/ater actually kills the parasites they fear 
2) The ability to identify when to alter the 
behavior may be undeveloped. Mothers know 
that some foods make their children ill, but do 
not know that the longer the food sits after 
preparation the more likely it l*^ to cause ill- 
ness when fed to their children 3) Necessary 
materials or implements may be unavailable. 
ORS packets, for example, are often out of 
stock 4) There may be no positive conse- 
quences for engaging in the behavior. Most 
preventive behavior, for example, produces 
no immediate results, but is beneficial in the 
long run. 5) There may be positive conse- 
quences for engagmg in incompatible behav- 
ior, such as fiasting during diarrhea. Fasting 
does cause the child's stool volume to de- 
crease — a goal mothers want to achieve 6) 
There may be punishing consequences which 
discourage the desired behavior pattern. Dur- 
ing rehydration, for example, a child may 
vomit, or the diarrhea may appear to increase. 

(continued on page 8) 



Reaching Mothers in Swaziland: 

Preliminary Endings of a Child Survival Program 

by Robert Homik and Punela Sankar 



[This is a brief summary of the results firm a 
still ongoing evaluation of the Swaziland 
Communication for Child Survival Project 
(HEALTHCOM), A final report will be pub- 
lished shortly uM details that could not be 
incc^rporated into this version It wiU be avail- 
able from the authors,] 

The Swaziland Diarrheal Disease Control 
campaign was a collaboration of the Ministry 
of Health of Swaziland, The Combatting Child- 
hood Communicable Diseases projea, and 
the AID Communication for Child Survival 
(HEALTHCOM) Projea It was based on ear- 
lier work in Swaziland as well as the previous 
Health Communications programs in Hon- 
duras and, In particular, in The Gambia. As in 
the other programs, it relied on a combination 
of mass media and fiace-to-fiace channels in an 
attempt to change praaices related to the 
treatment of diarrheal disease. 

Campaign Prep«ratlon 

The preparatory phase of the campaign 
b^gan in ^ril 1984, with the formal campaign 
running from September 1984 through Mard^ 
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1985. The coordinator of diarrheal disease 
control activities, Gladys Matsebula, two 
health educators from the Public Health Unit 
of the Mmistry of Health, Alfred Mndzebele 
and Bongani Magongo, and a technical advisor 
from the Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment, Dale Huntington, planned a three- 
pronged campaign: 1) radio programs to be 
developed in an intensive radio workshop and 
broadcast on current development programs 
carried on the national radio system; 2) 
printed materials including a flyer with mixing 
instruaions and posters for display at health 
clinics and elsewhere; and 3) worl<shops to 
train the health Staff, other extension person- 
nel, and local volunteers in treatment of diar- 
rheal diseases including use of oral rehydra- 
tion therapy (ORT) for dehydration. Local 
volunteers and others involved in information 
dissemination were given yellow flags to dis- 
play outside their homes to indicate they knew 
bow to administer ORT. Eighteen staff training 
workshops covering about one third of the 
country were held during the first months of 
the campaign; 88 radio programs and spot 
announcements were produced; and 260,000 
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mixing flyers and 7,500 posters were printed 
and distributed 

The campaign focused on a few objectives, 
specifically 1) acceptance of a home-mixed, 
water/sugar/salt (WSS) solution as a treatment 
for diarrheal dehydration, 2) continued feed- 
ing during episodes of diarrhea, and 3) feed- 
ing with special foods after diarrheal episodes 
The campaign particularly emphasized the in- 
troduaion of a new formula for mixing the 
solution— -one liter of water, eight soda bottle 
capfiils of sugar, and 1/2 capful of salt. This 
new formula replaced a previous one that 
contained one capful of salt which projea 
medical advisors believed risked toxicity. 

Campaign Evaluation 

The evaluation, conduaed by the Annen- 
berg School ofODmmunications at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, reveals preliminary re- 
sults suggesting that the campaign achieved 
noteworthy success, particularly in rates of 
adoption of recommended practices. Data 
sources included before- and after-campaign 

(continued on page 8) 
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What ttie BdunriofM Does 

Behavioral analysis is designed to ideniiiy 
the relevance of each of the above >six catego- 
ries within the context of a specific culture, 
behavior, and/or individual. The behaviorist 
observes, questions, and tests behaviors, look- 
ing for the: 

• cost to the individual of engaging in new 
praaices, 

• compatibility of new practices with existing 
patterns of behavior and cultural expecta- 
tions, 

• complexity of new practices, 

• perceived and actual antecedents of a given 
praaice, 

• perceived and actual consequences of the 
praaice, and 

• observability of the target praaice or its 
direa by-produa. 

How Bdurdoral Analysis He^ 

During an immunization program in Hon- 
duras, behavioral observation and in-depth in- 
terviews in rural clinics revealed that many 
mothers were bringing in children who had 
already completed their vaccination series. 
Mothers could not read the complicated vacci- 
nation card; they did not know the number of 
doses needed to complete each series, so did 
not know when their child had finished the 
vaccination series. Mothers did, however, rec- 
ognize the type of vaccination when it was 
applied because they observed where it was 
being applied on the child's body: polio — or- 
ally, measles— deeply in the arm, tuberculosis 
—more superficially in the arm, and DPT— in 
the hip. Nurses were chastising mothers, who 
fi-equenily had walked miles to the clinic, be- 
cause they had brought in a child who had 
already been immunized. Consequently, these 
mothers often advised neighbors not to go for 
needed vaccinations in the series. 

Analysis of this behavior led to the develop- 
ment of a strategy that focused on designing 
an immunization card that mothers could un- 
derstand, and that also served as positive rein- 
forcement for completing the immunization 
series. The card graphically depicts each im- 
munization and the number of shots needed 
to complete the series. The card funaions as 
an educational tool for the health worker, a 
reminder for the mothers, and a reward de- 
vice health workers use to praise mothers. 

Another example comes from The Gambia, 
where the original design of a national "Happy 
Baby Lotteiy" was to be a standard promo- 
tiorwl gimmick— the contest was to be an- 
nounced on radio; numbered tickets with pic- 
tures of ORS mixing instruaions were to be 
distributed; and a random drawing of loti'ery 
numbers would selea the winners. Instead, an 
imaginative, behavioral ly-inspired twist was 
added and successfully executed. Gambian 
women had to correctly mix an ORS solution 
in public They learned to mix the solution 
through special radio broadcasts that ex- 
plained the mixiiig pictures on a flyer that was 
distributed throughout the country. Aaual 
mixiag contests were then held in villages 
throughout the country. Local women demon- 
strated their ORS mixing proficiency before a 
O 



judge and become eligible for a grand prize 
drawing. The "Happy Baby Lottery" moved 
beyond a simple promotionial activity to being 
an exciting and effective vehicle for helpmg 
mothers to aaually practice the new behavior 
on a massive scale. 

Some Useful Princ4>les 

These two examples heip demonstrate how 
behavioral approaches such as careful obser- 
vation and informal incentives can be applied 
to field programs. Some of the most salient 
principles emerging from recent behavioral 
studies include: 

• Obscn'ation of behavior within the broad 
context of tlie culture in which it is found 

• Skillfiil arrangement of events so that rein- 
forcement follows the desired behavior. Be- 
haviorists argue that individuals can do a 
great deal to reinforce their own behavior, 

• Individual recordkeeping or monitoring of 
behavior, for example, is of extreme impor- 
tance. Graphs, visuals, and other concrete 
representations of progress can be impor- 
tant reminders and reinforcers for individ- 
uals adopting difficult new behaviors. 

• Decisions of when and how to end a behav- 
ior change program should be systematic to 
ensure continued maintenance of the new 
practice. Fading of reinforcement, the grad- 
ual withdrawal of accompanying behaviors, 
the search for opportunities ro praaice new 
behaviors in the general environment, and 
the use of intermittent reinforcement 
should all be considered 

The praaice of behavioral analysis does not 
substitute for the insights or methodologies of 
odier disciplines, many different fields con- 
tribute to our understanding of human behav- 
ior. Communications, sociology, anthropo- 
logy, and economics provide important points 
of view. In fea, behavioral analysis can help to 
enhance the contributions of other disciplines 
and sources of information by highlighting the 
contributions they have to offer. 

Behavioral analysis is not covert manipula- 
tion. It is, instead, a powerful way to keep our 
focus on the primary goal — widespread ii^p- 
tions of critical new child survival practices. ■ 

Dr Touchette is Principal Psychologist and 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics at the Unitw- 
sity of California, Inine where his research 
focuses on normal and abnormal attention 
patterns as they infltience learning 




Swaziland continued from page 7) 

surveys, each with 450 ruial niuihciij cliujjcn 
through national random sampling proce- 
dures, and a diarrheal disease registry Icept by 
20 clinics which listed more than 10,000 chil- 
dren during the course of the campaign. 
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Exposure* Nine of every ten mothers re- 
ported having had contact with at least one of 

selected campaign channels. Three out of (continued on page 9) 
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four rural Swazi households have working 
radios, and of those more than 80 percent 
reported having listened to the programs that 
carried the messages The flyers, the only 
widely distributed printed materials, were rec- 
ognized by three out of five mothers and were 
owned by one in five mothers As many as 
one-half of the mothers in areas where work- 
shop training had taken place, reported some 
recent interaaion with either clinic staff or 
local yellow flag' volunteers about oral rehy- 
dration therapy. About one-fourth of the 
mothers in other areas reported having had 
recent contaa 

Knowledge. After the first stx months of the 
campaign, more than one in five rural 
women had learned and could repeat the 
correct formula — a substantial accomplish- 
ment considering that a previous formula, al- 
ready known by some women, was being re- 
placed with a new one It appt*ar in faa, that 
some sources must still have been diftiising 
the old formula ^Xlien knowledge of either 
the old or the new formula was counted as 
correa, the proportion knowing all three in- 
gredients of the formula went from 20 percent 
before to 50 percent after the campaign. 

Other campaign messages encouraged 
feeding during diarrheal episodes, and advo- 
cated special feeding afterwards. Although ac- 
ceptance of feeding during diarrhea was little 
affeaed by the campaign (42 percent before 
and 53 percent afterwards), the perceived 
need for after-diarrhea feeding was substan- 
tially affeaed by the campaign (16 percent 
before versus 44 percent afterward). It has 
been suggested that there might have been 
confliaing messages firom different sources 
about feeding during diarrhea — such as clinic 
staff and common-sense rejeaion of the no- 
tion that a child with diarrhea would be able 
to eat. 

Practice. By the third month of the cam- 
paign, 60 percent of the children had heen 
treated with WSS or ORS— a level sustained 
over the remainder of the campaign The ef- 
fects of the campaign on aaual praaice were 
evaluated by examining two subsamples of 
women 1 ) those who reported they currently 
or within the past month had a child sick with 
diarrhea, and 2) those mothers who had 
brought their children into clinics for diar- 
rheal treatment. Among the first group, 45 
percent of the women said they had treated 
their child at home with WSS before the cam- 
paign; after the campaign 57 percent reported 
they had done so. This gain is more striking if 
one combines this report of use with the re- 
pon of measured knowledge of the correa 
formula for mixing WSS. Counting either the 
old or new formula js correa, only 16 percent 
used WSS and knew the correa formula he- 
fore the campaign; whereas 32 percent used 
WSS and knew the correa formula after the 
campaign. A second indicator, tundamentally 
consistent, gives a more optimistic picture: of 
the children coming to clinics at the start of 
the campaign, about 43 percent had been 
treated with oral rehydration therapy before 
coming to the clinic according to those bring- 
ing in children. 
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Ihe consistency of these two indicators of 
current practice, although based on self-re- 
ports, suggests that change is occuring and 
that it is dosely associated with campaign ac- 
thities. The magnitude of the change, particu> 
hrly if the dinic registry data is accepted, is 
consistent with a solid success for the cam> 
paign where substantial prior diffusion limited 
the possibility of burge changes in practice. 

Future Quettiocia 

These are the preliminary evaluation re- 
sults. Analysis will continue for some months 
with subsequent reports on data from a study 
of the validity of self-report dau; analyses of 
effects of expobure to campaign channels on 
individuals* learning and practice; and peo- 
ples* suscqptibility to campaign messages. The 
final report will also discuss the extent of insti- 
tutionalization of the HEALTHCOM methodol- 
ogy widiin the Swaziland Minisuy of Health. ■ 

Robert HorrUk is Associate Professor at the 
Amienberg Sd)ooi of Commtmicatiom, Uni- 
versity of Permsylucmia He was princpai in- 
vestigator for the etMluation of beaitb com- 
munkation projects in Peru and elsewhere 
tinder the AID-sponsored Mass Media and 
Health Practices Pro^ea. Pamela Sankar is a 
PhD. candidate at the Annenberg School of 
Commtmications, University cfPennsyltxtnkt. 



A Health Audio/ 
Video Series 



The Food and Nuuition Program of the Fac- 
ulty of Interdisciplinary Studies of the Pontifi- 
cia Universidad Javeriana in Bogoti, Colom- 
bia, under the auspices of the United Nations 
University, has recently produced an audio 
and video series, '*The Road to Healdi " The 
development of these programs Included re- 
search and evaluation steps with die target 
audience, the results of which gave die neces- 
sary guidelines for health education needs, 
and appropriate communication channels. 

The object of these programs is to educate 
low-income mothers about actions they can 
take to help the healdi and nuu-ition of chil- 
dren under five years of age. 

The educational series, in Spanish, consists 
of 12 programs on (betamax) videotape of 
jpproximately 15 minutes each, and 17 pro- 
grams on audiots^ of s^roximately 10 min- 
utes each. 

The series is designed for use in educa- 
tional discussions with groups of mothers, 
couples, or £unilies, and to train extension 
woricers in issues of healdi and nutrition. 

Vox information on how to obtain diis series 
contaa: Psurlda Avlla de Halls, Racultad de 
Estudios Interdisdplinarios, Pontificia Univer- 
sidad Javeriana, Carrera 10, No.65'48, Bogota, 
Colombia. 



Formative Research: Pretesting, 
Revising, and More Pretesting 

by Margot Zlmmcmian and Lena Steckel 



Formative research is defined as evaluation 
activities that occur during a projea to deter 
mine if die objeaives are being met and, if 
not, to modify the projea's direaion to ensure 
that diey are. Thorough and extensive pretest- 
ing is the formative research technique diat 
die Program for die Introduaion and Adapta- 
tion of ContraccpUve Technology (PIACT) and 
its sister organization, die Progran^ for Appro- 
priate Technology in Healdi (PATH), rely on to 
develop well-understood and culturally ap- 
propriate print materials. 

Before materials are finalized or printed, an 
interviewer should pretest diem widi repre- 
sentatives of die tai^get population to deter- 
mine if die intended message is being con- 
veyed and if it is clear and acceptable to diem. 
Pretesting should be done while die materials 
are still in an unfinished state so audience- 
generated alterations can easily be made. Re- 
vised materials should likewise be tested until 
they communicate the information as 
intended. 

Since PIACT/PATH work with countries 
where large percentages of the population are 
nonliterate, its modvational and instruaional 
materials rely on pictures (drawings, photo- 
graphs, or a combination) to convey the mes- 
sage. Often, pictures are augmented by a line 
or two of simple text in the local language. 
This text also requires careful pretesting, for 
vocabulary seleaed by health workers or pro- 
gram managers may be too sophisticated for 
their clients. 

The following examples from the field dem- 
onstrate die importance of pretesting to as- 
sure diat print materials are appropriate to the 
group for whom diey are being developed. 
E)etails that may at first appear unimportant 
can render a material useless and even offen- 
sive to the target audience. 

Symbob. While designing illustrations for 
the message ''During pregnancy, take only 
medicine prescribed by a doctor,'* researchers 
pretested a photograph from existing material 
diat showed several medicine botdes with a 
red "X" superimposed over diem. Pretesting 
results indicated that the illustradoar did not 
convey the message that patients should use 
only medications prescribed by a doctor. 
Many respondents did not even see the "X." 
Others did not know it symbolized "don't," 
"no," or "danger," and, in ha felt diat die 
message encouraged the use of medications. 

FcMltlve mcMflges. The audience s nega- 
tive reaction to the photograph described 
above prompted projea staff to test two alter- 
native pictures. The first photograph showed a 
doctor gesturing to a woman and telling her in 
simple words not to take a pill diat had not 
been prescribed to her; the second photo- 
graph (see illustration adapted from the pho- 
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tograph) showed a doctor giving a pregnant 
woman some pills. Results of pretests showed 
that comprehension was higher widi bodi of 
these photographs which were accompanied 
by simple texts, but a majority of women pre- 
ferred the second photograph because it rep- 
resented a positive message. 

Uae of cooBinon obfects. Projea staff in 
Pakistan, producing materials on prenatal care 
for rural women, thought a drawing of a 
health worker using a pointer to indicate 
proper foods on a wll chart would be inter- 
preted as a message explaining die impor- 
tance of a healthy diet during pregnancy. 
When the drawing was pretested, it was misin- 
terpreted as a healdi worker shooting a gun. 
Obviously, these women had never seen any- 
one using a pointer while giving a demonstra- 
tion! The illusu^tion diey chose depicts die 
food groups above the head of the health 
worker (see illustration). 




(continued on page IJ) 
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The Fireworks 
Syndrome: WHO 



by Jack Ling, Director 
DMslon of Public Information 
and Education for Health 

[The folknimg piece bos been adapted from a 
^eecb presented at the first ICORTCorrference 
held in Washington, D C, June 1983 ^e 
wotdd like to tixink jack Ling for permitting 
tiStonprirUaportionqfitintheDCR./ 

There is traditionally a world of difference 
between information and education. The tasic 
of the former has consisted of colleaing infor- 
nuuion and presenting it in an interesting way, 
often through the media, to different audi- 
ences. The information officer*s responsibility 
is traditionally perceived to end there Educa- 
tion, on the other hand, to be successful re- 
quires an aa of prirtidpation on the part of the 
learner and an all-important dialogue be- 
tween the educator and ilie learner. But in a 
broader sense, and certainly in recent years, 
the two have converged. 

Two WHO meetings, "New Approaches in 
Health Education for Primary Health Care," 
and "New Ftolicies in Primary Health Care," 
strongly endorsed an integrated strategy using 
both interpersonal and mediated communica- 
tion in the planning and delivery of primary 
health care. To use media without links to the 
existing health care services and fiace-io-face 
contaa would create what might be called a 
"fireworks syndrome," by analogy with a dis- 
play of attractive fireworks which fizzle out 
after a few seconds in a darkened sky. On the 
other hand, person-to-person work, while rec- 
ognized as the most effeaive method of teach- 
ing, will benefit greatly from clasr partnership 
with the media which can stimulate and help 
to sustain interest in health problems on the 
part of individuals, fiamilies, and communities. 

The role of the media in the education of 
the public, as seen by WHO, can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

• to help strengthen political will by appeal- 
ing to policymakers; 

• to raise general health consciousness and 
clarify options concerning actions that 
have a strong bearing on health; 

• to inform decision-makers and the public 
about the latest developments in health 
sciences and publicize relevant experi- 
ences; 

• to help deliver technical messages; 

• to encourage dialogue and fiacilitate feed- 
back from communities. 

The two WHO meetings urged that health 
education workers should be learner-fiacilita- 
tors as well as teachers and participants who 



The World Bank 
Addresses Health 



by Margaret Valdivia, Project Officer 
Population, Health, and Nutrition 

The World Bank begin allocating and dis- 
tributing funds directly for health-related 
projects in 1980. Promotion of appropriate 
health behaviors is now a component of most 
population, health, and nutrition projeas fi- 
nanced partly by the Bank. 

I>evelopment Support Communication ac- 
tivities supported by the Papulation, Health, 
and Nutrition Department encompass public 
education, personal counselling, patient edu- 
cation and the promotion of behavioral, con- 
sumer, and attitudinal change in specific target 
groups, as well as traditional health education 
and community mobilization. The criteria 
used for selecting the approach and method- 
ology to be applied in a particular program 
are technical feasibility, cost effectiveness, and 
appropriateness to the context of the pro- 
gram. The scope of a projea can be national, 
local, or highly specific. 

Among the activities the World Bank has 
supported are: making films for sensitization 
and training of health personnel; making film 
and TV documentaries and documentary 
dramas for young audiences on teenage preg- 
nancy issues, marketing one or two highly 
specific nutrition interventions nationally and 
in defined geographic areas; communicating 
by radio with volunteer workers, preparing 
teaching and learning materials for use by 
community leaders, mounting large-scale 
multimedia national campaigns maintained 
over long periods, and producing print mate- 
rials for non-literates for mass distribution. ■ 



must work to stimulate community involve- 
ment. Health education is .seen as the means to 
encourage and enable communities to iden- 
tify their health problems and translate them 
into simple and realistic goals that they can 
monitor themselves. 

It IS important for us to learn from past 
experiences; the painful lessons of the 19S0.s 
and 1960s showed us that apparent!) success- 
ful technical programs were no more than 
' fireworks*' in a dark sky. Only if attention 
were paid to building up the he lth system 
infrastruaure so that the gain made by the 
specific program could be sustained, consoli- 
dated, and enlarged was ther<^ a chance of 
turning the fireworks into a permanent light ■ 



UNICEF: The Potential 
of Social Marketing 

by James Grant, Executive Director 

[The foiioumg takefi fivm UNlCEFs The 
State of the World's Children 1985 1 

Tcxiay, the resources of the mass media — 
and the techniques of .social marketing — are 
beginning to be used to put the techniques of 
a child survival revolution at the disposal of 
millions of parents: In Brazil, the equivalent of 
US$1 million a year in radio and television 
advertising time has been put behind a nation- 
wide campaign to promote breastfeeding In 
India, child survival messages are being pro- 
claimed by advertisements on buses and bill- 
boards 

The potential of scKial marketing is just be- 
ginning to be explored But already, there is a 
body of experience available to guide future 
efforts. First, it is clear that people's lives and 
behavior cannot be transformed simply by 
waving the magic wand of social marketing. 
Mass media messages about the need to boil 
water or to breastfeed or to feed a child more 
frequently cannot solve the problems of fire- 
wood shortage or maternity leave or give a 
mother more hours in the day 

Secondly, it has proved important to recog- 
nize the differences as well as the similarities 
between commercial and social marketing. 
Because social marketing campaigns usually 
seek a more important change in behavior and 
attitudes than a change in loyalties to a particu- 
lar brand name, nia.ss media message.s m 
themselves are usually not enough. In the pro- 
motion of a more complex process such as 
oral rehydration therapy for example, mass 
media campaigns can be an important com- 
plement to but not an adequate substitute for 
practical face-to-face denionstratioas by health 
workers or trained volunteers 

So far, the most common mistake of scKial 
marketing campaigns seems to be a concen- 
tration on the superficial aspects of commer- 
cial marketing techniques at the expense of its 
deeper discipline.s Research into iiow a target 
audience perceives its own problems and 
needs, into what sources of information have 
credibilit\', into what kinds of presentation are 
acceptable and what kinds of information are 
practicable, are all essential to campaigns 
which seek to bring about complex changes in 
human behavior In developing such cam- 
paigns, considerable resources of time, 
mone>% and creativit\' need to be invested in 
message selection, media planning, anahsis of 
message resistance, and monitoring of mes- 
sage response A lack of professionalism in any 
one of these disciplines can easily diminish 
the effectiveness of a social marketing cam- 
paign. ■ 
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Social Marketing: New Imperative for 
Public Hcaltti, by Richard K Manoff (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1985) 279 pp. 

The literature on social marketing has re- 
ceived an important addition with Social Mar- 
keting New Imperative for Public Health by 
Richard Manoff. For the book not only pro- 
vides time-tested, experience-based lessons 
on the fundamentals of designing and imple- 
menting a sooal marketing program, it also 
shares with the reader many valuable insights 
which, in total, create a treatise on the suDjea 
Not without a moral foundation, ManofTs 
book convincingly la^'s out a caring, compel- 
ling appeal to treat social marketing as a true 
imperative to public health advancement 

Manoff s writings expose the reader not 
only to the "how" of social marketing but also 
to the "why." Lending further importance to 
the message, we develop a sense of what the 
prospects for future heakh care will be if we 
don i take full advantage of the potential of 
social marketing. 

A well<rafted social marketing message de- 
signed for the mass media, this book reflects 
all the important steps required for penetrat- 
ing, effeaive communication. It has a keen 
awareness of the target audience (in this case 
health promoters and communication plan- 
ners worldwide); the problems requiring res- 
olution are well defined; opposing viewpoints 
are recognized and addressed; benefits of fol- 
lowing the suggested course of action are 
crystal clear, the viewpoint is made more con- 
vincing through examples; and the ever-im- 
portant "call to action" is in sharp focus 
throughout the communication 

A major theme in Manoff's book deals with 
the enormous opp>ortuniiy to help right some 
of today's heakh care imbalances, especially 
those that befall the poor. While the gap can 
be closed*i)y better health service deli\*er>', so 
too, he argues, can it be shortened by smartly 
applying traditional marketing techniques to 
social development issues 

Seeking to increase support for social mar- 
keting, Manoff direaly, yet sensitively, con- 
fronts the questioning of mass media's role in 
social development. Rightly so, he challenges 
the thinking that failure to find conclusive, 
positive results in many social marketing pro- 
granns calls into question the effeaiveness of 
mass media for social causes. "How about the 
content of the messages in these failed' pro- 
grams?" he asks. "Have we looked carefully at 
media delivery?" "Are we being truly persua- 
sive in our appeals?" The role of mass media 
in influencing attitudes and decisions is unde- 
niable. At Its most basic level, there is no 



reason to think that uell<oncened scxrial de- 
velopment messages delivered via radio or TV 
should, in most cases, be without strong influ- 
ence Manoff rotates "it is specious to argue that 
health and nutrition objeaives are far more 
complex to achieve (than those of commercial 
products) certainly in nutrition we are 
dealing w ith the promotion of foods that are 
no more complicated than those in the com- 
mercial world " 

A second Manoff theme ringing true is his 
call for a greater level of skill and aggressive- 
ness in social marketing campaigns. He points 
out that "though marketing has demonstrated 
its usefulness for social goals, it is rarely car- 
ried out with the skill and thoroughness char- 
aaeristic of the commercial world." He chal- 
lenges the practitioners of social marketing to 
advance their level of expertise and insight 
and reap from social marketing all of its inher- 
ent potential The world's social development 
ills are demanding that social marketers of 
today and tomorrow be more creative. Manoff 
calls for them to push their thinking and steer 
clear of doing things "the expeaed way " In a 
loud voice, he calls for new energy. 

Complementing his call for aaion, Manoff 
devotes considerable attention to detailing the 
entire process of a well-conceived social mar- 
keting effort, problem identification, objeaive 
and strategy setting; developmental research, 
message design, testing, media planning, co- 
ordination of forces, and tracking of results. 
Each step is framed with a view on "how it's 
done" in commercial marketing, yet is focused 
on the particular circumstances of the social 
marketer in the developing world At times 
though, the reader may find his critique of the 
developed world's marketing techniques to 
be paternalistic and somewhat unfair Exam- 
ples from aiound the world, including four 
extensive case histories, are illuminating and 
help the reader to recognize the advantage in 
following the identified path. 

One panicularly valuable section deals with 
designing the social marketing message Here, 
Manoff addresses what this reviewer believes 
:o be one of the major factors in social market- 
ir.g program failure — media messages that are 
poorly planned and lacking sensitivity to the 
target's human condition. The reader is ex- 
posed to content, design, persuasion, and 
memorability faaors that make the difference 
between a message that persuades and one 
that rings hollow. In light of the crkical nature 
of this component of social marketing, it 
would have been better to have devoted even 
more space to the discussion of message ben- 
(continued on page 19) 
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(Prttttidng continued Jwm page 9) 

Bxtnuieout dctalL A government agency 
in Botswana, which had developed a booklet 
on the oral contraceptive, recently made 
changes in a few illustrations because in-depth 
field tests conduaed after they printed and 
distributed small numbers of the booklet re- 
vealed a detail unnoticed during earlier inter- 
views. Respondents were distraaed by an 
image of the back of a man sitting in die clinic 
window which appeared in each of die pic 
cures showing the clinic. Hie same illustration 
of the dinic was used throughout the booklet. 
When die booklet was reprinted for wide- 
spread distribution, the man was removed 
£rom the window to eliminate die distraction. 
This illustrates die importance of diorough 
field testing of a small run of a booklet or flier 
prior to mass printing. 

lime. Messages about time are often diffi- 
cult to communicate, especially to non- and 
semiliterate audiences. Groups widi whom 
PIACT/PATH has worked have developed a 
variety of symbols to show the passage of days, 
weeks, months, and years. An illustration 
showing a woman tearing off a calendar page 
was well understood by Ecuadorean audi- 
ences to mean that one month had passed. But 
in many areas of Sierra Leone or in die Sudan, 
respondents did not recognize die Western 
calenda;'. Consequendy other symbols were 
tested in these countries. Moons in Sierra 
Leone and moons and stars in the Sudan were 
identified as the symbols most widely under- 
stood to represent months. 

In a conu^aceptive insunaional booklet de- 
veloped in Bangladesh, it was important to 
convey the message you must ''wait 5-10 
minutes'' after using the foaming tablet. Since 
most Bangladeshis could not tell time, die 
ardst first depiaed die passing of time by 
showing water boiling. When this was not un- 
derstood, projea staff observed villagers' rou- 
tines to see if they could find an aaivity that 
took 5-10 minutes to complete. They finally 
tested z drawing of a man and woman sitting 
on their bed with the man smoking a cigarette. 
Almost every respondent understood diat die 
man was smoking and waiting. They did not 
necessarily know why the man was waiting, 
but they knew that he should wait as long as it 
took to finish a cigarette. 

Ttxt» The same word can have several 
meanings, and pretesting will reveal when a 
seleaed word interferes with message com- 
prehension. When preparing materials to pro- 
mote breastfeeding in a large New Yo«*k City 
hospital, text was tested informing women 
that, if they know they will be away from home 
during feeding time, they can "ejqjress" dieir 
own milk into a clean cup. Aldiough die visual 
illustration of diis process was already under 
stood, when respondents in a pretest were 
asked to read the texts, some became con- 
fused, thinking that the written message had 
something to do widi breastfeeding in the 
subway (express train) system. When substi- 
tute words were used, '*you can take breast 
milk out by hand," die text reinforced die 
illustration and the message was clear to 
respondents. 

Through pretesting, PIACT/PATH has 



learned that diere can be a large discrepancy 
between what materials developers intend to 
convey and what die audience understands. 
Pretesting is an essential formative technique 
diat builds upon information gadiered during 
the materials development process, ensuring 
die message designer diat die materials will 
effectively address the needs of the target 
audience. ■ 

Margqt Zimmerman is Direaor of the PIACTI 
PATH Irtformation, Education and Commu- 
nications office in Washington, D.C Lena 
Steckel is an Assistant Program Officer in 
P/ACr/PATH's Washington, D.C office. 



Please note in "A Communicator's Check- 
list", DCR #50, a book was reviewed under an 
incorrect title. Bibliotecb: The 1984/1985 
Computer Cookbook should have read The 
1984/1985 Computer Cookbook. Wc regret 
this error. 



Environmental 
Communication 
Conference 

The Department of Natural Resources and 
Environmental Quality Board of Puerto Rico 
are co-sponsoring and hosting the "Rrst Con- 
ference on Mass Communications and Envi- 
ronmental Protection in the Caribbean 
Region." 

The diree-day meeting will be held in Old 
San Juan, Puerto Rico from February 3-5, 1986. 
The dual purpxxses are to assess the current 
uses of mass media in this area, and to explore 
future applications for incorporating mass 
media into overall planning strategies for en- 
vironmental management and proteaion. 

Those interested in attending the confer- 
ence, displaying environmental media mate- 
rials or audiovisuals, or receiving published 
proceedings should contaa Viaoria Dompka, 
Conference Coordinator, Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, P.O. Box 5887. Puerta de Tierra, 
Puerto Rico 00906 Telephone (809) 722-5501. 



A Selected Bibliography of 
Health Communications Materials 
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Saving Children 's Lives: 
A Communication Campaign in Egypt 



By Dr. Norbert Hlndihom 

Diarrheal disease is the remaining major 
cause of death in Egyptian infants and toddlers 
under the age of three, accounting for over 60 
percent of deaths in those age groups. As late 
as 1980 it was estimated that close to 150,000 
deaths were associated with diarrhea. Studies 
showed that the great majority of these deaths 
were due to simple dehydration, "simple"— in 
the sense that death could have been pre- 
vented by proper oral rehydration therapy. 
Intravenous fluids were available but not to all 
children, especially in rural areas. Also, 
mothers were not aware of the dangers of 
dehydration and brought children into clinics 
too late. A pilot study proved conclush^ly that 
oral rehydration therapy (ORT), promoted by 
rural health clinics and at home, could reduce 
diarrhea-related deaths by 50 perrent. 

It was on the basis of this pilot study that th^ 
National Control of Diarrheal Diseases Projea 
(NODP) was developed through a program 
agreement between the Govemment of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt and the US Agency for 
International Development. Signed in late 
1982, the five-year projea aimed to reduce 
child mortality from diarrhea by at least 25 
percent. Work began in 1983 with the arrival 
of the technical assistance team from the John 
Snow Public Health Group OSI). 

Project Description 

There are two features of this projea that 
are central to its effective management: 1) the 
NCDDP enjoys a certain degree of autonomy 
to the extent that it can reach beyond the 
Ministry of Health to bring in specialists 
through grants and contracts, and it has the 
power to manage its own budget and person- 
nel; 2) the NCDDP is not a group of separate 
program elements, but an integration of ele- 
ments in time and concept: training of health 
workers; production, distribution and market- 
ing of oral rehydration salts (ORS); monitor- 
ing and evaluation of the projea; and educa- 
tion and promotion via television, radio, and 
other public media These aspects are all con- 
currently aaive and all are maintained and 
coordinated through the Secretariat, the tech- 
nical arm of NCDDP. 

The goal of the communications element, 
the focus of this article, is to teach, persuade, 
and change the behaviors of (a) all Egyptian 
mothers of children under riiree, and (b) 
other specific target groups, especially health 
personnel, pharmacists, mass media re- 
porters, and decision-makers involved with 
the management of diarrhea and dehydration 
programs. 

fflfinittg fctr rAmmnniratlnn 

Data acquired through target audience re- 
search provides program planners with the 
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most useful and valid information upon which 
to build a communication campaign. This 
holds true whether the aaivity is to selea an 
sf>propriate logo to call attention to the cam- 
paign, or to determine the most effective 
channels through which to communicate so- 
cial messages. T following elements of the 
NCDDP projea v.cre those that required con- 
siderable audience research and testing be- 
fore being integrated into the ORT campaign 
throughout Egypt 

Logo. Four designs were selected from 
among ten submitted by independent artists 
and advertising agencies. Focus groups and 
brief interviews in public places on these four 
logos were carried out to determine audience 
response. The most popular design was again 
taken out and tested with other focus groups 
lur more specific comments. Changes result- 
ing from this final feedback were the color of 
the mother's dress from black to white — for 
cultural reasons; a wedding band drawn onto 
the mother's finger; a larger spoon; and a 
smile added to the mother's face (see logo 
illusu*ation). While responses were i)eing ccl- 
leaed on mothers' reaaions to the proposed 
logo, numerous subjective feelings were also 
being shared with the staff about illness, health 
care, and the mothers' devotion to children — 
all useful information for upcoming message 
design purposes. 




Materials Design. Questioning the 
mothers who participated m focus groups 
helped projea staff determine what amount of 
fluid a mother would find believable to give to 
a child with diarrhea. In addition, surveys 
showed that a 200cc packet of salts would be 
the most praaical size for home use A plastic 
cup and spoon were also developed for distri- 
bution with the packet. 

Naming the Solution. Field research 
showed that mothers favored simple names 
that either convey a warm feeling or that de- 
scribe the purpose of the solution. An Arabic 
word meanirg "for cure" (a common blessing 
upon taking a medicine) was selected, re- 
sponding to mothers' voiced preference. 
However, doaors and pharmacists took ex- 
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ception to this name noting it was not suitable 
for prescribing purposes. The name finally 
chosen. The Solution for the TYeatment of De- 
hydration served the dual flinaions of ease of 
identification for mothers as well as providing 
a precise prescription name for doaors and 
pharmacists. People now know it more simply 
as The Solution Exemplified here is a case 
where seleaed audience research told projea 
planners the wrong thing. Although mothers 
were the primary audience, doaors and phar- 
macists sensed as dispensers of the solution 
and should also have been consulted from the 
beginning in order to ensure broad accep- 
tance of the produa. 

Identifying die Product widi die Dis- 
ease. Since oral rehydration does not stop 
diarrhea, another disease for which the ther- 
apy is effeaive must be identified. That "other" 
disease is dehydration One of the problems, 
particularly in the rural areas, was finding a 
familiar term to help mothers associate the 
symptoms they already recognize in their sick 
children with dehydration. An Egyptian Arabic 
word ^Jfajf— meaning agricultural-related 
dryness or drought— was found to best ex- 
press the concept that projea staff wanted to 
convey. Although use of gcffajf in this context 
is not always understood by all mothers, it 
does provide health care workers with an- 
other means of teaching some mothers to take 
action more quickly when their children are 
sick with diarrhea and are dehydrated or in 
clanger of becoming so. 

Message Design 

NCDDP research mto the entertainment 
and mass communication habits of the Egyp- 
tian public, both rural and urban, showed that 
over 90 percent of Egyptians have access to 
radio, and over two-thirds to television (over 
90 percent in urban areas) This argued for 
assigning radio and particularly TV central 
roles in the dissemination of educational mes- 
sages about diarrheal disease, and TV adver- 
tisements were developed 

TV Production Sequence. Diarrheal dis- 
ease experts were first consulted to learn the 
facts about the disease. Egyptian pediatricians 
and medical professors were then brought in 
to review the medical facts within an Egyptian 
context and to modify rcLommendations for 
the target audience. A "story board" (illustra- 
tions of visuals comprising the proposed TV 
ad) was then designed. Egyptian pediatricians 
were asked to review these for accuracy. At 
this stage of development, anthropologists 
took the "story board" and the accompanying 
script to villages and used focus groups and 
one-on-one techniques to solicit comments. 
After seleaed changes were made the TV ad 
was produced and reviewed by diarrheal dis- 
ease experts and Egyptian pediatricians. This 

(continued on Dage 14) 
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final film was not pretested; instead, an inten- 
aive post-campaign evaluation of the first 
broadcast campaign, timed for release in Jan* 
uaiy-February 1984 as a pilot during the non- 
diarrhea season, was used to gather targe.^ 
audience reactions. The NCDDP ads have sub- 
sequently been found to be the most remem- 
bered of or ; public or commercial ad accord- 
ing to the posttests following the second and 
thiixl campaigns in the summer of 1984 and 
1985. 

TV Tesdmofilal Fenonallty. Television 
history was made with the production of these 
ads. It was the first time a famous person \v3s 
used to deliver a sodaloriented message and 
only tne second time the testimonial format 
was used on TV. The first pilot commercials 
featured the aaor<omedian-$ocial commen 
tator, Fooad El Moharuks, known widely to 
diildren as "Uncle BDuad" Although "Uncle 
Bouad** was well received by a majority of 
modiers with young children and the com- 
mercials effectively transmitted the intended 
messages, the response wspowefftUfy nega- 
tive in five to eight percent of mothers sur- 
veyed More importantly, doctors overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the image, asking "How can a 
comedian teach about medidne.^" Even when 
''Uncle Fouad" was paired with an eminent 
physician, doaors persisted in rejectii^ this 
Image. 

Ihis Sttotig negative response called for a 
very different image to re^dn the confidence 
of the medical prcSiession. To accomplish this, 
a well-known "motherly-appearing" aaress 
was seleaed— Karima Mokhtar, who plays in 
soap operas and movies in Egypt Her role as 
an advisor/counsellor in the ads proved highly 
acceptable among medical professionals and 
mothers alike. 

Physidans, Pharmacists, and Nurses. 
Messages were designed as much for medical 
profiessionals as for mothers. Radio and televi- 
sion's "leveling" effea means everyone re- 
ceives the same message, giving doctors, 
nurses, and pharmacists the opportunity to 
know what the general population knows. It 
provides them with a base upon which to 
continue educating their patients/customers. 
Health workers were also provided with a 
fkxxl of well-produced professional materials 
(posters, a newsletter, scientific brochures) 
that were equally appreciated as there is gen- 
erally a shortage of good resource materials 
for medical professionals in Egypt. 

Results 

What was the impact of this intense, nation- 
wide campaign to reduce infiuit mortality re- 
lated to diarrhea, and could such an impaa be 
attributed to effeaive communication plan- 
ning? Between early 1983 and late 1984, 
knowleclge of dehydnttion rose from 32 per- 
cent to 90 p'^rcent; knowledge of ORS rose 
from 1.5 percent to 96 percent Ninty-eight 
percent of all Egyptian pharmacies have ORS 
available and \ is now the leading sale item (in 
volume) of all diarrhea-related drugs accord- 
ing to a survey of 300 pharmacists natfonwide. 
CaiefiU documentation shows that mass media 
afone increased the use of ORS from one 



percent to nearly 70 percent of episodes. Sta- 
tistically significant, mortality reductions in 
children under two have been documented 
nationwide, approximating a 50-percent drop 
in diarrhea-associated deaths, concomitant 
with project aaivities. Monitoring of all proc- 
ess and outcome measures continues. The 
success of the NCDDP project in Egypt indi- 
cates that mass media can help change behav- 
ior, but that al' other elements of a mass cam- 
paign must be equally well-plani.ed and 
coordinated to achieve this success. ■ 

Dr. Hirscbbom is a lecturer at Harvard Uni- 
versity 's D(pc:rtment of Preventive and Social 
Medici*ie, He bos bad worldwide experience 
in iriplementing diarrheal control programs 
and in training bealtb workers in maternal 
cfoiidbealtb aid development. 



(NCBC continuedfixm page 5) 

Surveying was based on issues identified ear- 
lier by the Ministry of Health as most severe 
for the population overall including: protein- 
energy malnutrition in three age groups — in- 
fdxws 0-4 months, infants 5-8 months, and chil- 
dren 9-24 months old; infant diarrhea and 
dehydration; vitamin A deficiency; undernutri- 
tion of pregnant women; and undemutfition 
of women during lactation. The NCBC ex- 
plored these problems in a subsample of the 
panicipating villages. A survey sheet of media 
habits was completed during the initial inter- 
view with mothers and at all focus group 
interviews. 

Hie Communication Strategy 

The qualitative investigation identified the 
need for change or reinforcement in particu- 
lar nutrition-related behaviors. The target au- 
dience of motiiers was segmented according 
to their needs during designated maternal 
stages and by the age-related dietary needs of 
their children under three years of age This 
meant only immediately useful information 
would be directed to mothers in these catego- 
ries 

The research showed that the cost to 
mothers of following the advice was at the 
most a few rupiahs (cents) more than they 
normally spent per day and was affordable for 
over 90 percent of the sample. Due to severe 
constraints on the mothers' time, most of the 
recommended behaviors demanded a small 
additional investment of their time; those that 
required extra time offered a substantial and 
perceptible reward. 

Radio was available in many homes in the 
projea areas, so broadcast messages were in- 
tegrated into the project as an additional 
means of reaching mothers. The radio spots, 
besides brif\ging nutritional messages into the 
home, also identified kaders as a crucial 
source of information for mothers and chil- 
dren, thus increasing their prestige in the eyes 
of mothers. 

"Action RDSters" were designed to meet sev- 
eral strategic needs; first, to reinforce the 
kaders' advice in areas not reached by radio; 
second, to ensure accurate deliveiy of the 



messages at weighmg sessions and home 
visits A poster was designed for each segment 
of the target audience The name of the target 
group was printed at the top of each poster 
and large, step-by-step illustrations of dip rec- 
ommended practices were featured below. A 
column of boxes under each illustration al- 
lowed motliers to record their compliance 
with the recommendations over a month's 
time 

The projea also addressed the kaders' ex- 
pressed lack of confidence. They were trained 
how to use the educational materials that 
would be taken to mothers* homes. At weigh- 
ing sessions kaders seleaed a poster accord- 
ing to the age of the child, then counseled die 
mother on what she should do, using the 
poster as a visual aid for her and as a reminder 
of the advice that should be given during this 
session. Thus, the posters served to reinforce 
the advice to mothers once they returned 
home, and to reinforce die kaders* training. 
Delivering the posters to the homes of 
mothers also gave kaders a purpose for mak- 
ing the visit since it provided them with some- 
thing to offer in exchange for the mothers' 
time. 

Pro|ect Evaluation 

Addressing the same nutrition problems as 
the national program and operating with vir- 
tually die same activities and tools, die NCBC 
projea achieved significantly different results. 
The 1981 evaluation showed that die social 
marketing approach had improved die nutri- 
tional status significantly in the target popula- 
tions. Significant improvements in food intake 
and die nutritional status of die target popula- 
tions, die ultimate tests of die strategy's effec- 
tiveness, were also recorded and could be 
attributed to behavioral changes stimulated by 
the projea. These changes were refleaed in: 
higher protein and calorie levels for projea 
children and breastfeeding mothers; higher 
consumption of the the recommended foods 
by projea children, an improved nutritional 
status for 40 percent of children in the projea; 
at 23 months, an average weight of 1.5 kg. 
higher for projea than nonprojea children: 
and a signiAcandy bener growth rate in each 
experimental area for projea children after 
five months of age. 

In addition, projea kaders offered more 
accurate, specific, and complete dietary advice 
to die target population dian a sample of non- 
projea kaders The evaluation also pointed to 
higher levels of performance by the projea 
kaders than by their counterparts in nonpro- 
jea communities in terms of community out- 
reach and broader and more coi isisient cover- 
age. 

Cost Analysis 

The NCBC case illustrates how die social 
marketing approach to educational programs 
fits the needs, resources, and desires of pro- 
gram participants. Social marketing made die 
fit possible by producing messages that ad- 
dressed the most pressing nutrition and 
health problems with suggestions for prac- 
tices that modiers could carry out and sustain 
(continued on page 19) 
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A Nutrition Prescription for the Dominican ReptAblic 



The Applied Nutrition Education Project 
(ANEP) of Caritas-Dominican Republic and 
Catholic Relief Services works with fiamilies in 
90 low-income Dominicaii communities to 
Improve the nutritional status of children. This 
is done by encouraging families to better feed 
and care for children, and dirough community 
action projects to increase food production 
and sanitation. 

From the outset, ANEiP has placed prime 
impoitance on education and conununity pro- 
motion, seeking to develop a comprehensive 
communications strategy that reflects commu- 
nity needs and abilities. In designing the ANEP 
strata, the lessons of Indonesia's Nutrition 
Communication and Behavior Change Com- 
ponent were applied, and the benefits of 
growth monitoring as a pivotal nutrition com- 
munication activity were exploited. Other 
ways in which ANEP reflects the Indonesian 
experience: its strategy is based on commu- 
nity participation through qualitative research, 
albeit through focus group rather than indivi- 
dual interviews; communication and educa- 
tion are the primary interventions; individual 
counseling in conjunction with growth moni- 
toring plays a key role in the communications 



strategy; and education materials can be 
adapted by health promoters to meet indivi- 
dual needs. The projea has produced promo- 
tional materials, materials for group educa- 
tion, materials to stimulate community aaion 
aaivities, and materials for individual counsel- 
ing at growth monitoring sessions. The pri- 
mary audience is mothers with children under 
five years of age. 

ANEP has gone further with individual 
counseling than either the Nutrition Commu- 
nication and Behavior Change Component 
(NCBC) of Indonesia or the Indonesian Family 
Nutrition Improvement Program (UPGK) by 
providing a tailored method and the tool for 
adapting the method to the mothers' indivi- 
dual resources. For personal counseling, a set 
of 12 laminated pictures, portalaminas, was 
produced to guide health promoters in coun- 
seling mothers at weighing sessions. Each 1 1 x 
14 inch lamina has graphics on one side and 
a message for one of four segments of the 
target audience on the other. The projea de- 
signed two laminas for each age group: one 
for children who have gained weight, and the 
other for children who haven't. Mothers of 
children who have gained weight are congra- 



tulated and encouraged to continue feeding as 
before. Promoters spend only a few minutes 
with these mothers. More time is spent with 
mothers of children who have not gained 
weight. In addition to offering these mothers 
specific suggestions for aaions they should 
take, promoters ask the mothers how many of 
the recommendations they can actually carry 
out. As a reminder to these mothers of what 
they should try at home, ANEP developed 
take-home worksheets for mothers of non- 
gainers. Each worksheet has illustrated recom- 
mendations for a target group at the top of the 
page and boxes at the bottom. For example, a 
promoter asks the mother of a 9- to 23-month- 
old who has not gained weight whether she 
can realistically feed her child the recom- 
mended four meals a day. If the mother says 
she can only manage three, the promoter cir- 
cles three of the four illustrated feedings and 
asks the mother to punch a hole in, or to mark 
the boxes as she follows the advice. ■ 

Communications assistance has been pro- 
vided by Marcia Grffiths of Manoff Interna- 
tionai, and two consultants to the Interna- 
tional Nutrition Communication Service. 



Distance Teaching 
Course Offered 



A four-month course on distance teaching 
and its relevance for Third World countries 
will be held from April to July 1986 by the 
International Extension College and the De- 
partment of Education in Developing Coun- 
ules of the University of London Institute of 
Education, at the Institute in London. 

Course objectives are to analyze an educa- 
tional problem in a participant's country and 
determine whether distance-teaching 
methods are appropriate to it; to make rea- 
soned and informed choices between differ- 
ent methods of distance teaching; and to work 
out administrative arrangements for a dis- 
tance-teaching system. 

All participants should be graduates or 
trained teachers or have adequate relevant 
experience, have not less than six months' 
CTq^erience of working full-time in distance 
teaching or extension, and have a thorough 
command of English. 

Application deadline is February 17, 1986. 
For flirther information and ^plication forms 
contaa-. Departmental Secreury, Department 
of Education in Developing Countries, Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education, 20 Bed- 
lord Way, London WCIH QAL, U.K. Telephone 
01-636-1500. 
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Worksheet for motbers of children 9-23 months of age who have not gained weight Messages. Give the child 
the same food a$ the jamify eats. Give the dHld one more meal and a snack between meo'sforatotal of 
four me€ih a day and two snacks Continue breastfeeding. 
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(VWR corUfnuedfrom page 5) 



and a five-year stock of spare parts. A key 
element has been involvement from the be- 
ginning of GTC. whose technicians have been 
used to install and maintain the equipment 
under a contraa with the Ministry of Health 
(MOH). Since the GTC and MOH have colla- 
borated from the start, each has an equal stake 
In seeing the MEDEX network develop suc- 
cessfully. Additionally, condnuiiy was ensured 
by involving the same technical assistance 
team throughout the planning and installation 



All medex are trained in die use, care, and 
maintenance of their radios in an intensive 
one-day training session. Each medex receives 
an illustrated training manual and a set of 
maintenance tools. Iliey are taught how to 
communkrate effectively over die radio and 
how to fill out die logs of all calls sent and 
receded Georgetown headquarters analyzes 
die k)gs to determine die use and reliability of 
the network. 

A key person in die network is die full-time 
communications ofiflcer at MEDEX head- 
quaners in Georgetown, who is responsible 
not only for communicating widi die medex 
and controlling traffic on die network, but also 
for following up on their requests. This officer 
must locate a physician when an emei^ncy 
call is receWed, determine die status of pa- 
tients transferred to Georgetown or of de- 
layed drug shipments, and provide odier in- 
formadon upon request. The competence and 
dedication of this officer is vital to die success- 
ful operation of die network. 



Radio Use 

Medex keep dieir radio in dieir office and 
generally have it on "leceive" mode for in- 
coming calls firom 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through Saturday. An analysis of logs dur- 
ing die first quaner of 1985 showed diat 62 
percent of all calls were for administrative 
purposes, such as to coordinate transportation 
needs, order drugs and supplies, supervise 
field personnel, and schedule healdi care per- 
sonnel meetings. About 23 percent of all calls 
were related to medical uses such as cor^sulta* 
tk)ns between field medex and doaors, con- 
dnuing educatton, padent referrals and fol- 
low-up, emergency evacuations, or malaria 
control. Messages transmined for community 
resid^-nis or other national agencies com- 
prised die remaining 15 percent. 

The pattern of radio use varies depending 
upon regional needs. Medex in remote loca- 
dons rely more heavily on dieir radios than do 
dieir counterparts stadoned where transporta- 
tion and communication links are better. 
Medex In die hinterland, on die average, used 
dieir radios 1.5 times as much for administra- 
tive purposes as did medex in coastal or river- 
ain areas, and twice as much for medical 
purposes. 

Between 1980 and 1985, administradve uses 
of die network increased from 44 to 62 per- 
cent of all traffic while medical calls declined 
in volume from 31 to 23 percent It should be 
noted diat die absolute number of calls in all 



categories has, however, increased with die 
expansion of die network. 

In addition to die already discussed radio 
traffic, MEDEX headquarters uses two-way 
radio (TWR) to provide consulutive and edu- 
cadonal support to dieir field workers. A bi- 
weekly program in continuing medical educa- 
tion provides Inservice training at a distance. 
Every other Saturday Georgetown conducts a 
medical clinic by TWR Brief lectures are deliv- 
ered on field-generated topics such as malaria 
control and inknt diarrhea. When a clinic has 
finished, medex are encouraged to ask ques- 
dons and to discuss relevant community cases 
Two weekly conference calls update medex 
on administradve aaions, and a Georgetown 
operator calls each station once a week to 
condua an equipment check. 



InqMMtofTWR 

Two-way radio has gready improved rural 
primary health care delivery. It has substan- 
tially eased the coordinadon and management 
of remote medex locations. Administrative 
matters are also handled much more effi- 
ciendy dian before, parUcularly when requisi- 
doning supplies and drugs. 

Previously, drugs were ordered by mail or 
by messages passed through other govern- 
ment agencies. Medex often had to wait weeks 
for a reply, only to travel to Georgetown for 
follow-up. Such activity resulted in consider- 
able expense to die MOH and in a temporary 
lods of medical services to rural communides. 
With TWR, medex can now follow up on ad- 
ministrative matters without ever having to 
leave a site. 

TWR has also gready improved the coordi- 
nadon of emei^gency evacuations, 'ftmisporta- 
don can be immediately arranged, referral 
centers alerted to the padent's impending ar- 
rival, facilities prepared, and a physician 
placed on call. In die past medex were forced 
to leave their patient and travel to the closest 
available radio, resulting in delays of hours or 
days—sometimes at die cost of a patient's life 

It should be noted, however, that while 
TWR can communicate die immediacy of a 
situation, poor roads and unreliable transport 
still limit die extent to which a medex can 
respond to community medical needs. Emer- 
gency evacuations which may now be coordi- 
nated in a matter of hours along the coast, may 
still be impossible during the rainy season in 
the hinterland. 

Morale among medex has improved, partic- 
ularly for those in more isolated stations. 
Medex report that their confidence grows as 
regular consultattons and continuing educa- 
tion support enables them to provide better 
healdi care for dieir area. Widi TWR, medex 
have immediate access to a qualified doaor 
for consultation on diagnosis and treatment. 
Previously this was done by letter or personal 
visit. Medex also express enthusiasm about 
the value of the continuing education pro- 
grams which keep them better informed dian 
was possible before die installation of die sys- 
tem. In addlii'^n, medex feel that their status in 
the community has improved because of TWR 
In many communities the network provides 
the only channel for communicating. 



Conclusion 

While need for and use of TWR seems to t>e 
greatest in remote locations, its utility remains 
constant throughout the network. Benefits of 
the system include. 

• increased access to knowledgeable persons 
for administrative and managerial matters; 

• improved supervision of field paraprofes- 
sionals; 

• increased opportunities for medical consul- 
tation, patient referrals, and clinical foilow- 
up; 

• improved reporting of and response to 
emergency situations, 

• increased communication between medex, 
community members, and other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The benefits of the medex two-way radio 
system exemplify the important role telecom- 
munications can play in the development 
process. Use of telecommunications for ad- 
ministration, supervision, coordination, con- 
sultation, and education can lead to improve- 
ments not only in the quality of rural healdi 
care, but also in supporting education and 
agricultural extension services. As the Guyana 
exprience demonstrates, rural communica- 
tions can contribute to improving the quality 
of rural life in the developing world. ■ 

Michelle Fryer is a specialist in uses of radio 
for education. Dr Bums is Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Electrical Engineering, 
Iowa State University; Dr. Hudson is Associate 
Professor, College of Communication, Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. 




(ERIC continued from page 28) 

potential uses for die volume. The format of 
the book is described, and seleaed lesson 
plans from the Sourcebook are presented: (a) 
Eating Good Fbod to be Healdiy; (b) Night 
Blindness and Sick Eyes; (c) Eating Nutritious 
RxxJs for Healdiy Eyes; and (d) Planning a 
School Garden. Appended are charts oudining 
the contents of the sourcebook, including 
topics and lesson presentations in each sec- 
tion, and related lessons in other subjea areas 
are indicated for each key topic. Available 
from EDRS in microfiche for 97 cents or in 
paper copy for $7.40 ■ 

Barbara B. Minor is Publications Coordina- 
tor, ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- 
sources, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 13210, USA 
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Kenya 's Radio Language Arts Project: 
Evaluation Results 



by Rebecca L. Qifiml 

The Kenyan Radio Language Arts Projea 
(RLAP) assessment has just been completed, 
documenting the effectiveness of interactive 
radio^Msed educational instruction. Analyses 
in the areas of listening, reading, speaking, 
and writing demonstrate the sometimes sur- 
prising results that children in radio class- 
rooms consistently scored better than chil- 
dren in nonradio classrooms in every test. 

The spring issue (#49) of Development 
Communkatkm Report contained several ar- 
ticles describing various features of the RLAP 
diat ran from 1979 to 1985. Hie profea was 
^X)nsored by the Office of Education, Bureau 
for Science and Technology of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development and was con- 
(hicted by the Academy for Educational Devel- 
opment in cooperation with die Kenya insti- 
tute of Education of the Ministry of Education, 
Science, and Technology. An e\^u;\tion of die 
project was carried out with the assistance of 
die Center for Applied Linguistic?; (CAL). Eval- 
uation results came from a variety of sources, 
including language tests, observations, inter- 
views, demographic and administrative 
records, and an attitude survey. 

Hie Setting 

A large proportion of the project's students 
were considerably transient Only 22 percent 
of the total student population of 3,9(^ were 
**fiormal progression" students— diat is, they 
advanced regularly through their education 
during the life of die pro)er^ Students who 
moved from the area, failed a standard 
(grade), dropped out, or were otherwise un- 
trackable, comprised die remainirig 78 per- 
cent of the total. Seven districts were included 
in the projea — each distria being repre- 
sented by three schools. All die schools were 
located in rural areas, but their physical acces- 
sibility varied widely. Prefect staff rated radio 
reception as excellent in 79 percent oi" die 
schools, problematic in 18 percent, and poor 
in 3 percent 

The avera^ age of teachers across all dis- 
tricts was 31.7 years, and die average age of 
headmasters was 38.3 years. While all head- 
masters in the summative evaluation were 
male, i^rojea teachers were mostly female. 
Teachers averaged 9.4 years of experience, 
and headmasters had served an average of 
10.1 years in diat position. Teachers had re- 
ceived an average of 9 8 years of education 
and headmasters 10.7 years. 

Iletl Results 

Tests were developed for listening and 
reading in Standards 1, 2, and 3, and in speak- 
ing and writing in Standards 2 and 3. The 
achievement tests were based on die official 
Kenya curriculum for those standards, so as to 



measure achievement against the curriculum 
Nearly all the differences were highly signifi- 
cant statistically, widi a probability of less dian 
1 in 10,00 diat die findings could have oc- 
curred "by chance." 

Table 1 shows the performance of all 
projea students. The most striking difference 
is in average listening scores: Standard 1 radio 
students scored nearly eight points higher 
than did their counterparts in the control 
group; Standard 2 and 3 radio students out- 
performed the control students by 4 points. 
These findings indicate that die interaaive 
radio method, which emphasizes listening, re- 
sulted in greater learning gains by radio stu- 
dents. Similar findings, with somewhat higher 
avers^ges for both groups, were found in analy- 
ses of students who progressed regularly 
through grades during the projea. 

Somewhat more surprising is the faa that 
the radio group also consistently outper- 
formed the contr >1 group in reading* writing, 
and speakir^g. In diese skill areas, die radio 
versus control group differences, while not 
always large, were statistically significant. In 
addition, although radio students did bener 
than control students in writing* neither group 
performed particularly well in diat subjea. 

This analysis also indicated diat diere was a 
positive relationship between the average 
number of years of teachers' teaching experi- 
ence and higher achievement scores among 
die students. 

Positive Attitudes Prevail 

Unstructured intendews and observations 
were conduaed by die RLAP field staff. Over- 
whelmingly positive attitudes about the 
projea prevailed among projea teachers and 
headmasters. One school offered to buy its 
own batteries if the projea staff would provide 
the taped lessons so the children could con- 
tinue using this method after the project 
ended. In another school, the project staff 



found a teacher following the radio teachers' 
notes and using many of the radio lessons in 
her conventional classroom not equipped 
with a radio. 

A formal survey conduaed in 1984 also in- 
dicated highly positive atticudes toward inter- 
aaive radio instruaion in general Eight of 
every ten teachers and headmasters Telt that 
radio instruction was very helpful, while 
nearly all respondents felt it was somewhat 
helpflil. Students' reaaions to radio instruc- 
tion were rated as positive by 91 percent of the 
teachers and 100 percent of the headmasters. 
Radio lessons were viewed as either good or 
excellent by 85 percent of the teachers and 97 
percent of the headmasters. Educators gener- 
ally felt that radio students performed better 
than other students in all four language areas, 
with greatest strength in listening and speak- 
ing. Both teachers (by 91 percent) and head- 
masters (by 97 percent) preferred teaching 
English with the radio. Eight out of ten 
teachers and nine out of ten headmasters said 
that radio instruction improved teaching 
skills. Nine out of ten teachers and headmas- 
ters wanted to continue using the radio les- 
sons after the end of the projea. 

Significant Observations 

Although the primary purpose of perform- 
ing this analysis was to produce summative 
evaluation results, projea staff members made 
some informal observations as they gathered 
formative datp. 

• The radio method forced systematic imple- 
mentation of the Kenya curriculum. 

• Good teachers mastered the technical de- 
tails of the radio method and were able to 
"individualize" radio instruction to help 
children of different ability levels. 

• The highly interaaive nature of the instruc- 
tion increased the frequency of student re- 

(coniinued on page 18) 



Table 1 

Summary of RLAP Instruaion Raw Score Results: 
All Students 





Reading 


Listening 


Writing 


Speaking* 


Standard 




















Radio 


Ojntrol 


Radio 


Control 


Radio 


Control 


Radio 


Conrol 


1 


13.1 


107 


23.4 


15.5 










2 


14.6 


13.1 


15.3 


11.2 


2.8 


2.3 


WT76.1 


67.7 
















M34.3 


29.0 
















G15.9 


14.0 


3 


22.9 


19.1 


25.7 


21.6 


27 


2.1 


>xnri20.2 


114.1 
















M 464 


391 
















G 20.7 


16.5 



EMC 



*Speaking test used a 10% sample of all students. 
Subtests included Word Total (WT), Meaning (M), and Grammar (G). 
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(KM continued firm page 17) 

sponses and the amount of time spent work- 
ing on language tasks. 

• Fewer discipline problems occurred in 
radio classrooms than in regular class- 
rooms. 

• Three times as much English instruaion 
was presented in any half-hour block by 
radio than by conventional teaching means. 

• Tlie radk) method, unlike the conventional 
method, used almost every item in the 
Kenya curriculum. 

• Radio students appeared to have more self- 
confidence and enthusiasm than nonradio 
students. 

Condutkm 

With the conclusion of this assessment 
phase of the Kenyan Radio Language Arts 
Project, solid data now exist to document what 
participating teachers, administrators, projea 
planners, and even students have said about 
this experimental projea^it woiks. In fisict, it 
works so well in all four language skill areas, 
particularly in listening comprehension, that 
instruaors wanted to see the radio lessons 
continue after the experiment ended ■ 



Dr. Qoford is an educatkmui psychologist at 
the Center for Applied Linguistics and bos a 
constdtingfirm, OC Associates, Inc, 





OnEleatERIC 



All of these documents are available in mi- 
cn^kbe or in paper copy Jhm the ERIC E>oa4' 
ment Reproduction Service (EDRS), 3900 
Wheeler Ave., Alexandria, Virginia 22304, 
USA. Be sure to include tix ED number and 
payment in US funds for the price listed plus 
shipping. Shying costs may be calculated on 
the basis cf three micrcfiche per ounce and 75 
micrcficbe cr pages cf paper per pouTid 

• Healtb Education TYaining Model Thtin- 
ingfot* Development. Peace Corps Man- 
ual No, Til. 1983. 77pp(ED254659) 

Intended for preservice and inservice train- 
ing of Peace Corps Community Health Volun- 
teers, this seleaion of health education gain- 
ing materials presents a model designed to 
help community health workers become bet- 
ter fadliiators and educators as diey help mo- 
tivate people toward a healdiier and more 
self-reliant life The introduction provides 
suggestions for preparing for and carrying out 
the training program. The twelve sessions 
focus on: defining ejqjectations and clarifying 
objectives of health education training; begin- 
ning the program; looking at community 
health and education; exchanging ideas about 
health educauon; working with a group; how 
people learn; the role of die Peace Corps vol- 
unteer as a community healdi worker; identi- 
fying community needs and resources; teach- 
ing about important health issues; developmg 
and using appropriate teaching aids (one ses- 
sion on story telling and one on creating low- 
cost materials and equipment); and die Healdi 
Reiir Information provided for each session 
includes ob}eaives, an overview, lists of re- 
sources and materials, preparation, activities, 
and handouts. Appendices include informa- 
tion on working with a group, evaluation 
ideas, a calendar for a ten-day training pro- 
gram, and a listing of seleaed resources and 
references. Available from EDRS in microfiche 
for 97 cents or in paper copy for 17.40. 

• Moore, Thomas J. and others, eds. Com- 
municating with Mexican Americans. Por 

Su Buena Salud - Comunicando con Mex- 
ico Americanos: For Their Good Healtb Pro- 
ceedings of the Corrference (Houston, Texas, 
S^tember 13-24, 1979). 152 pp. (ED 249 036) 
This conference focused on die role of die 
Mexican American's language, tradition, life 
style, healdi praaices, and media utilization in 
die design of effeaive education and informa- 
tion p^rograms. Representing various local, 
state, and national health, education, and 
media organizations, die 108 participants at- 
tended sessions on socio-cultural factors, 
health values, and perceptions that affect 
healdi communication, as well as die use and 
evaluation of media in disseminating healdi 
information. This study involved die design of 
a model healdi communications campaign to 
educate die Mexican American community 
about services provided by a healdi mainte- 
nance oiganization for cardiovascular disease. 
A media critique session provided participants 



widi guidelines for content and produaion to 
use in designing healdi communication mate- 
rials. Topics of die research presentations in- 
cluded the assessment of Hispanic knowledge, 
attitudes, and praaices related to cancer for 
die purpose of education programs; alterna- 
tive mediods for presenting bilingual healdi 
education messages, and a videotape package 
on cancer health education designed to reach 
Hispanics. Available from EDRS in microfiche 
for 97 cents or in paper copy for 112.65. 

• Colle, Royal D Communication Plan- 
ning for Effective Nutrition Programs 

1983.36 pp. (ED 149 937) 

Primaiy healdi care and nutrition have been 
linked with communication in a variety of 
well-publicized projects. This partnership be- 
tween communication and nutrition was 
made necessary by die conflia between an 
expanded demand for services and limited 
resources for meeting the demand. Senior of- 
ficials have a substantial role to play in seeing 
diat dieir programs gain die full benefit of 
what an effeaive communication program can 
offer by accepting die responsibilities of: (a) 
examining die implications for communica- 
tion of any program while it is in die planning 
stages; (b) insisting diat communication or 
education people work widiin die framework 
of a communication strategy; and (c) provid- 
ing communication resources. In planning, 
steps should include policy formation and de- 
velopment of a comprehensive strategy to 
meet program goals. Widi an understanding of 
the policy and comprehensive strategies that 
govern a projea's overall efforts, communica- 
tions specialists should stan a process that 
includes analysis, strategy, implementation, 
evaluation, ami next-step planning. Program 
officials should insist that top communication 
managers deal explicidy widi die elements of 
principal objeaives, best tenative solutions, 
audiences, media channels, theme/messages, 
and schedules. A summary chart of communi- 
cation and education techniques includes 
methods, dieir advantages and disadvantages, 
and comments Available from EDRS in micro- 
fiche for 97 cents or in paper copy for 13.90. 

• Van der Vynckt, Susan, and Ellen Barclay. 
The Unesco Resource Pack for Nutrition 

Teaching-Learning An Introduction to Vol- 
ume I. Nutrition Education Series 8 1984.89 
pp. (ED 254 495) 

This guide provides an introduaion to die 
Unesco Sourcebook for Classroom Nutrition- 
Learning which is designed for both aaual 
classroom use and teacher-training support 
material, with lesson plans, teaching methods, 
and learning aaivities. Nutrition information 
is presented in sucn a way that important con- 
cepts are not limited to nutrition and healdi 
classes, but can also be integrated into differ- 
ent subjea areas widiin die general school 
curricula, including science, language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, and agriculture, as 
well as school meals. Lessons, which are pro- 
vided in each subjea area to cover related 
nutrition and health topics, include instruc- 
tions for botn student- and teacher-made in- 
struaional materials. This introduaion to the 
sourcebook first presents a brief list of some 



(continued on page 16) 
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us often as three or four times a day. It helped 
Cbe profea find the most effecthre channels to 
delhner this information to mothers at the time 
they would be most respons^e to it, and make 
these mothers aware of where they could find 
help, Hnally, it helped the project develop an 
int^rated media strategy and materials that 
would expand the effectiveness of each 
resource. ■ 

Marcia Gr^itbs is Senior Vice President of 
Manc^ International Inc, Elizabeth Nohbe is 
Profect Administrator and editor at Manoff 
intenuttionai/Wasbington. 



(HuHiitcontintded firm page 11) 

cfits. All too often, the inexperienced social 
marketer will create a message that is rich in 
detail but laddng in btman benefit for the 
taiget audience. As social marketers, we must 
never lose sight of the reality that our target 
audience will only fo.Uow a suggested course 
ofactk)n if we convince them that it will make 
their lives or that of their ftunilies easier, bet- 
ter, or richer. In a femily planning message, for 
example, "having fewer babies'' is not an easily 
kientified benefit; but "having a bener life for 
Ae current children" is. Or recommending 
that you boil river water before using it be- 
cause "doaors think you should,*" does not 
personally appeal to affeaed persons, whereas 
saying "the preventton of paii^l, life threaten- 
ing illnesses" does present a real, human ben- 
efit to tfiose who follow the praaice. To lose 
sight of the actual benefit is to tail in communi- 
cating our message; and to fail is to waste an 
opportunity for social develq)ment. 

Manoff nicely augments the insiruaional 
section of his book with invaluable lessons 
learned from his extensive work in the field. 
He includes, for example, well-honed insight 
on selecting a target audience and avoiding 
the common error of aiming at too broad an 
audience. Another lesson deals with the syner- 
gistic value of linking a social development 
program to other societal issues (e.g, family 
plannir^ linked to child nutrition). 

Social Marketing: A New Imperative for 
Public Health should come to be a valued 
addition to the library of social marketing stu- 
dents and practitioners worldwide. Apprecia- 
tion ft>r the work will resuk from its road map 
of the social marketing process, showing us 
not only the direction to travel, bnt also the 
hazards to avoid I suspect it will also be val- 
ued for its sense of dedicadon and honesty to 
the practice of social marketing. But perhaps 
most importantly, Manolf s new book should 
be held in esteem for its voice of appeal, its 
rallying cry to health practitioners around the 
world. The current era of health education 
demands new and "better methodology to en- 
taige its reach and impaa" Social marketing, 
widi its tie to mass media and its proven sue- 
oess, is such.a "new and better" methodology 
^ new opportunity that should be seized 
flow to help all natfons deal more effeaively 
with their health problems. ■ 

..ERIC 
1^ 



A Guide for Primary Health Care: 
The MEDEX Series 

by Richard A. Smith John Rich, and Sunil Mehra 



Since its publication in 1983, The MEDEX 
Primary Health Cora Series has been distrib- 
uted extensively, and today functions as a 
praaical and flexible management and train- 
ing device for new or existing primary health 
care (PHC) programs at various levels in 53 
developing countries. 

The 35-volume MEDEX Series was devel- 
oped over an eight-year period by The MEDEX 
Group at the John A Bums School of Medi- 
cine, University of Hawaii, numerous develop- 
ing countries, and supported by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. The 
primary health care techniques and educa- 
tional materials found in this series were field- 
tested in Micronesia, and used in PHC pro- 
grams in Thailand, Guyana, Pakistan, and 
Lesodio. It has taken the most important con- 
siderations in the development and expansion 
of PHC services and put them into a consistent 
and easily adapted format for developing 
countries. The Series can be used by planners, 
administrators, or trainers. 

The materials are divided into airative, pre- 
ventive, and promotional aspects of health 
care. The training curriculum is problem-or- 
iented and therefore includes only informa- 
tion essential to training the worker to do his 
or her job. Seaions within the Series cover: 
Systems Development Materials, Mid-Level 
Health Worker Thtining Materials; and Com- 
munity Health Worker Tlraining Materials. Cur- 
rendy, the Series is available only in English, 
although some seaions have been translated 
into Spanish, French, Bengali, and Thai. 

Since September 1983, this series has been 
requested and sent to 114 countries De- 
scribed in World Health Forum as "a total 
teaching system,'* it has been distributed to 
government ministries, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, private consultants, nursing 
schools, and other institutions and programs 
that are training health personnel and man- 
agers of primary health care services in devel- 
oping countries. 



Terry Peigbisa Vice President of Foote, Cone& 
Belding Communications, a worldwide com- 
mercial advertising firm. Heisan instructor at 
tbe University of Chicago's Community and 
Famify Study Center, and has co-authored two 
books on mass media for social development 

Available for $32S5 from CBS Educational 
and Professional Publishing Order Dept. 383 
Madison Avenue, New IMt, NT 10017, USA. 



Correspondence with health care profes- 
sionals in 53 of the 114 countries indicate that 
the Series is bemg used in 267 PHC programs 
and projects of varymg sizes m developmg 
countries. Further documentation about ap- 
plications of the Series is bemg gathered from 
a questionnaire sent to recipients of the man- 
uals. A network of users of the Series is being 
developed as well, to expand its use through 
the sharing of adaptations, changes, and trans- 
lations. Further communications and visits to 
seleaed sites where materials are in use are 
also being planned. 

Recognition that nurses should play a par- 
ticularly important role m PHC has led to 
significant interest on the part of international 
and national nursing orgaiizations. The 
MEDEX Group has rece.uly rtxreived requests 
for the Series from 31 ruriing schools in 
eleven additional countrir^ interested in re- 
vising nursing curricula to reflea a reorienta- 
tion toward primary health care. 

I ejects with seaoi-al interests such as oral 
rehydration therapy, inimunization, nutrition, 
and community sanitation, h?ve used the ma- 
terials to strengthen their Dwn efforts An ex- 
ample is a set of learning [packages produced 
by WHO/UNICEF to be used in 17 countries 
One quaner of the materials contained in the 
packages were taken direaly from the MEDEX 
Series. 

Indians National Institute of Health and Fam- 
ily Welfare has used parts of the Series as the 
basis for management traming, to be con- 
duaed nationally in over 50 training institu- 
tions for doctors, nurses, and other PHC 
health personnel. Another example of its ver- 
satility was its use as a guide for designing and 
building a health center in Burkina Faso that 
would reflea the needs of that facility. 

During the past two years, information 
about the availability^ of the Series has been 
spreading worldwide To strengthen this proc- 
ess, the MEDEX Group continues to provide 
copies upon request in an effort to extend the 
growing network of users. 

For further information about this series 
contact: The MEDEX Group, John A Burns 
School of Medicine, University of Hawaii, 1833 
Kalakaua Avenue, #700, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815, USA. ■ 

Dr. Smith John Rich, and Sunil Mehra are with 
The MEDEX Group, University of Hawaii 
School of Medicine. Smith is the Direaor cf 
MEDEX, Rich is a Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Development Specialist, and Mehra is a 
Communications Development Specialist. 
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The Colombian National Immunization Crusade: 
Coordination and Communication 




This is "Rtin," a cartoon charaaer 
symbolizing a healthy, happy, im- 
munized child, who served as 
mascot in a 1984 Colombian mass 
immunization crusade. 



In 1984 the Colombian National Health Sys- 
tem coordinated a massive immunization cru- 
sade in order to vaccinate as many children in 
the country as possible against a number of 
common childhood diseases. Collaborating 
with the Colombian Government were the Pan 
American Health Urganization/WHO, UNICEF, 
and UNDP. The communication strategies that 
were designed for this crusade helped the 
Health System o successfully vaccinate over 
800,000 children on three separate days. 

The possibility of a mass immunization 
campaign was first discussed during Colom- 
bian NaUonal Health Week in April 1984 with 
the idol of building on the initial child immu- 
nization aaivities that occurred during that 
week. Just two months later, Colombia 
launched a nationwide crusade to immunize 
nearly one million children under the age of 
four against diphtheria, measles, polio, teta- 
nus, and whooping cough on three designated 
days; one day each in June, July, and August of 
1984. 

In order to accomplish this ambitious goal, 
Colombia had to organize and mobilize its 
resources to overcome the kinds of shortcom- 
ings that may be found in large scale cam> 
paigns, such as a lack of coordination of per- 
sonnel, communications, transportation, or 
financing. 

Channeling Strategy 

The need to involve multiple communica- 
tion channels was recognized from the start. 
Before the Crusade began, the Ministry of 
Health, with assistance from the Pan American 
Health Organization and the World Health Or- 
ganization, developed a channeliiig strategy. 
This strategy established an aggressive child 
identification process through direa health 
promotion activities. Health workers accom- 
panied by community leaders visited house- 
holds before each vaccination date to spread 
news of the Crusade, and more importantly, to 
identify children needing immunization. They 
colleaed information on each child such as 
name, age, sex, address and vaccinations 
needed. Children were then "channeled" to 
the appropriate health facility for vaccination 
on the prescribed dates. These visits provided 
important personal communication between 
individual households and the health centers 
or health posts during the Crusade. The chan- 
neling strategy also facilitated the evaluation 
phase since children's vaccination progress 
was tracked through the end of the Crusade. 
The impaa of the Crusade was therefore more 



more easily measuied both during and after 
the vaccination aaivities Also, since records 
were kept on each child, the strategy allowed 
for follow-up vaccination of those children 
with incomplete schedules. 

Getting Started 

Communication of technical procedures 
was carried out by the Colombian Red Cross 
More than 13,000 Red Cross members were 
trained as vaccinators. Sixteen thousand vol- 
unteers were trained in the channeling strat- 
egy and immunization techniques or received 
instruction in technical and administrative 
procedures, such as cold chain standards, or- 
ganization of health posts, and record keep- 
ing. A booklet on technical and administative 
norms was developed and distributed to more 
than 10,000 vaccination posts, and training in 
these standard procedures ensured uniform- 
ity throughout the country. 



. . the press, TV, and radio 
played a major role in dramati- 
cally increasing the outreach 
capability. . 



During the Crusade, both information and 
evaluation reports were distributed. Informa- 
tion reports were released every two hours on 
vaccination days, summarizing data on the 
number of children vaccinated in each health 
post. The mass media stimulated the Crusade 
by broadcasting these reports which fostered 
a wholesome rivalry between the different lo- 
calities. The evaluation reports provided in- 
formation on the results of the Crusade at the 
local, regional, and national levels. 

Many political and social groups weie 
called upon to extend the communication net- 
work established for this national effort. The 
President and the First Lady aaively promoted 
the Crusade by conduaing inauguration cere- 
monies on each of the three vaccination days 
at the Presidential Palace. The Ministries of 
Health and of the Interior sent representatives 
to municipalities to encourage their coopera- 
tion and support of health personnel. The 
Ministry of Education solicited departmental 
direaors and over 200,000 teachers to help 
disseminate promotional materials. Air, sea, 
and river transportation was provided by the 
Ministry of Defense to deliver vaccines and set 
up vaccination posts in remote areas. The 
Catholic Church provided motivational mate- 
rials, organized aaivities, and distributed mes- 
sages about child health and immunization 
before the start of the Crusade. Other private. 



volunteer, and recreational groups offered fi- 
nancial support for publicity, transportation, 
and mobilization of community members at 
the local level 

Mass Media Contributions 

Mass media made a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the accomplishments of the Crusade. 
The press, television, and radio played a major 
role in dramatically increasing the outreach 
capability and focusing the population on 
child health and development. For example, 
Colombia's largest newspaper. El Tiempo, 
using the Crusade's mascot, Pitin, carried 
health messages to its largely urban readers, 
and alerted them to the upcoming vaccination 
days. Many other newspapers followed suit 
and adopted Pitin in their articles, helping to 
further spread the news of the Crusade. Calen- 
dars showing Pitin next to the vaccination 
dates were printed and distributed. Other 
printed materials such as growth charts with 
child immunization records, information on 
breastfeeding, nutrition, and treatment of 
diarrheal disease were developed and made 
available to parents at the vaccination sites. 
News programs on the national television and 
radio station carried stories of the Crusade 
efforts that reached an estimated ten to twelve 
million people Well-known entertainers 
broadcast hourly appeals to parents to bring 
their children in for vaccination. The radio 
also carried hourly Crusade updates and en- 
couraged people to participate. Other televi- 
sion and radio stations broadcast similar mes- 
sages and programs to urban and rural areas 
assuring extensive coverage throughout the 
country. 

Results 

The results of the Crusade are impressive. 
During the first vaccination day 804,053 chil- 
dren, or 87 6 percent of the target group, came 
for vaccinations. The second day of vaccina- 
tions brought in 854,570 children, or 93 1 per- 
cent During the third and final round on Au- 
gust 25, 1984, 860,000 children, or 93.7 
percent of the target group, were vaccinated. 

The statistics clearly attest to a well-planned 
and executed campaign. The role that commu- 
nications played in educating and mobilizing a 
large portion of the Colombian population 
was unquestionably a central faaor in making 
the Crusade a success. ■ 



This article was adapted from Assignment 
Children— A Journal Concerned with Chil- 
dren, Women and Youth in Development, 
65/68, 1984, UNICEF, by Robert J. Vittel, Infor- 
mation Assistant, Clearinghouse on Develop- 
ment Communication. 
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In recent yean, considerable research has been done on tHsual literacy and how to use tisttal 

fiutterials effectively in devekfing countries. \(^e are devoting a section cf this isstAe to the purpose J^^J/^lj J/ltirWt • P/lOf 

cf visuals, how to itse them in training, and hotu peoples* understanding can be improt^ I2t(/(4^l^l4</M§\Jf ^. ±14^1 

^.^e^^^u.^^^ and Present 



The Purpose ofVisuak 



bf SdphWOenuui 



m 



A visual aid is a device duough 
which die learning process may 
be encouraged or carried on 
dirough die sense of sight Visual 
aids can talce many forms: diey may be real ob- 
jects, models, printed ilhistrations, photo- 
graphic pilnts, filmstrips, video, or motion pic- 
tures. A visual often incorpcxates graphic de- 
vices (such as an arrow to direa the viewer's 
eye to a specific part of an ob|eaX as well as 
words to enhance a messa^. 

A visual should be produced in the format 
which best presents the idea or explanation to 
the audience. Visuals are used to explain con- 
crete processes (how to prepare a rehydration 
mixture), as well as abstraa ideas (the philoso- 
phy behind cooperative efforts), lliere is am- 
ple research to show dnt using visuals is both 
an efficient and an effecthv way to communi- 
cate many kinds of ideas. 

AoqttMqil^aiMdSUIla 

Tlie ability to understand visuals is an ac- 
quired, fxx an automatic skill. Picture compre- 
hensk)n, pictorial depth perception, and the 
meaning of the techniques often employed in 



printed illustradons must be learned. Visual 
akJs must, therefore, be designed or seleaed 
based upon tiie extent to which the intended 
audience has been eiqxised to visual aids and 
has learned to undei^tand diem. It is some- 
times assumed that a visual aid serves its pur- 
pose if the intended audience can name the 
items displayed or describe the portrayed con- 
ditkMt or activity. This, however, is a simplified 
approach to judging the value of visual aids. 
Ilie audience may well be able to describe the 
visuals and yet not understand the messages 
they are meant to convey. 

Efficcthne communication through visual aids 
is as complex and difficult to achieve as is com- 
munication throu£|i language. This is especial- 
ly true in attemptii\g to produce visual aids to 
instrua people wIk) have limited e^q^erience 
with than. To achieve good communication 
through the use of visual aids, die total com- 
munication process must be considered. The 
figure below lists some of the important ques- 
tions we need to ask about the visuals we use 
to teach or to communicate. Basic educational 
goals parallel these questions. This figure 
clearly illustrates the complex task of commu- 
nicating through visual aids. 

{Continued on page 2) 
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Evaluation is at once both over- 
jy praised and underestimated Too 
rl often, evaluation has been asked 
I to be something it is not, and not 
asked often enough to do what it can oo best. 
Recent experience has clarified evaluation s 
role, e^cially its specific contribution to 
achieving projea results. My purpose here is 
to sketch the main aspects of evaluation's tradi- 
tional role, contrast traditional evaluation with 
the evolved and evolving role that evaluation is 
playing today, and then show how evaluation 
fits into any process for getting things done. 

Evahiadoii FwtL • • • 

Traditionally, evaluation has been an after-the- 
&a exercise for those projects that can afford 
it Evaluation was viewed as quite an enlight- 
ened thing to do, really, a sign of open-mind- 
edness and a willingness to learn. But evalua- 
tion was a luxury, possible only in projects 
undenvrinen by donors of particular largess. 
Evaluation was not used to improve current 
projects but, instead, to phn and improve fu- 
ture ones. 

Traditionally, evaluation has been per- 
formed by an outside consultant or team. The 
outsiders contributed not only their pankrular 
skills in data gathering and analysis, but also 
the requisite objectivity much in the manner of 
basic scientific research. Evaluation carried 
out in this manner was retrospective - sifting 
through evidence, questioning participants, 
drawing inferences, and then rendering a ver- 
dla about project success or fiailure. For the 
people who ran the project, the matter was out 
of their hands. 

Traditionally, the relationship between pro- 
jea people and evaluators has been adversari- 
al. Project people were often threatened by die 
possible discrepancy between what they 
thought they should have done and what the 
evaluators thought should have been done on 
die project Because evaluators and projea 
people were not necessarily woridng from the 
same agenda, the possibility for the develop- 
ment of an adversarial relationship was high. 

(ContirutedonpageS) 
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(waemm continued firm page 2) 

The first question to ask is, "Is it perceived'" 
Attention is captured, at least momentarily, 
when viewers discern there is sometliing nev^' 
or different to look at in their field of vision 
This is especially important when the visuals 
used to teach are posters or other visual media 
that must capture the viewers' attention with- 
out external verbal prompts from a health 
worker or teacher. The visual must also be 
"readable," "Can the audience see and read 
the piaures and/or words we have displayed'" 
Readability is affieaed not only by how we ren- 
der the display, but also by the distance from 
the display to the furthest viewer If people in 
the last few rows of a classroom cannot read or 
see your flipchart on crop rotation, then ac- 
complishing your educational goals will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. 

Second, "Is the visual identified as intend- 
ed?" An enlarged photograph of an insect may 
be understood to be an iisect, but the audi- 
ence may believe their crops are saf^ since the 
pests on their crops are much smaller crea- 
tures than the insea in the photograph. 

Third, "Is the visual culturally appropriate 
for the intended audience?" In some cultures, 
depicting a woman smoking a cigarette would 
not be acceptable and might cause that audi- 
ence to rejea the message. Visuals of people's 
attire, their living conditions, or even their 
standing or sitting posture must be acceptable 
for them to be effeaive 

Fourth, "Does the visual depia something 
that is important to and valued by the audi- 



ence?" If the visual is meant to iasiruct the 
viewer in the painting of a house, and house 
painting is of no importance to the viewer, 
there is little chance the visual will hold 
his/her attention. 

Fifth, "Is the visual memorable?" An image 
that IS remembered is one that will be recalled 
and used Asi abstract image of a mother nurs- 
ing her ch' Id may or may not be understood by 
the intended audience, whereas clearly repre- 
sentative figures are likely to be more 
memorable 

Ihe objective of this questioning is to deter- 
mine if the intended audience can identify, 
"read," and understand the visual image How- 
ever, the ability to identify what is seen is not 
enough The intended audience also must be- 
lieve what they see, value what they see, and be 
convinced by what they see. Only then will the 
real educational goal - to change attitudes and 
behaviors - be accomplished. Field testing and 
other research techniques are required proce- 
dures for today's visual communicator The 
systematic gathering of data about how visuals 
are perceived, read, identified, valued, or re- 
membered can help advance both the art and 
the science of communicating with visuals ■ 



Raph Wileman is dtrector of the Educational 
Media and Instructional Design training pro- 
gram at the Universtty of North Carolina, Cha- 
pel Hill, and has worked in many countries, 
training health workers in designing and pro- 
ducing educational materials 
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(Murphy continued from page 4) 

participants formed an association to promote 
the use of visual materials in family planning, 
training, and education. 

Participants from Burkina Faso, Mali, Mauri- 
tius, and Togo have integrated sessions in vis- 
ual communication into their ongoing family 
planning training programs. With INTRAH as- 
sistance, Rwanda has conduaed two two-week 
workshops replicating the training they re- 
ceh^ in Mali for their own local needs. Al- 
though it is too soon to mer- ^re the concrete 
outcomes of the Mauritius workshop, the Phil- 
ippines' participants have already scheduled 
an integrated visual and group communication 
workshop in mid- 1986 for the family planning 
field trainers in their organization. 

From INTRAH's experience, it is clear that 
fiamily planning educators and trainers can de- 
velop and use effeaive visual communication 
in thei»* training when encours^ged to be re- 
sourceful and creative in the application of 
those skills using local resources in their 
home environment. The inclusion of visual 
communication skills in the training of health 
workers conu-ibutes toward their self-suffi- 
ciency and ability to develop effieaive health 
training and education programs, ■ 

Catherine Murphy has worked as a trainer 
and instructional developer in international 
beaiih since 1975. She is currently INTRAH s 
TYaininglMaierials Officer at the University of 
North Caroline Chapel HUL 
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Course on Managing 
Health Audiovisual 
Materials 

A course that explores the techniques 
of managing a collection of audiovi- 
sual -selection, evaluation, cata- 
loguing, classification, storage, retrieval, 
maintenance of materials and equip- 
ment - the role that the audiovisual re- 
sources person can play within educa- 
tional or medical institutions, is being 
offSered by The British Life Assurance 
Trust for Health Education (BLAT) at the 
request of the World Health Organiza- 
tion This course is intended for people 
without formal library training who are 
responsible for running libraries or re- 
source centers, particularly in develop- 
ing countries, and librarians wishing to 
extend their professional skills to help 
them cope with audiovisual materials. 
There will be a strong emphasis on 
praaical work. It will be held in London 
fromAugust 5-21, 1986, The closing date 
for applications is April 16, 1986, 

Further details can be obtained from 
Ms BS. Carney, Information Officer, 
BUT Centre for Health and Medi- 
cal Education, BMA House, Tavistock 
Sq., London WCIH 9JP, (Telephone: 
01-388-7976). 



Learning to Use Visual Training Materials 
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There is a long>running debate - 
about whether trainers should be 
instructed in how to develop and 
use visual training materials. Dis- 
cusslons about the desirability and practicality 
% of taking time for this type of training often are 
';:'1bCBed on misconceptions that have restriaed 
the use of this potentially powerful communi- 
CKion tool. Time is seldom scheduled to teach 
visual thinking, designing, and communica- 
Jog during training of trainer sessions. Tirain- 
cn raidy use visuals other than flipcharts with 
llsis of i«y words or objectives in these ses- 
^akms. If they do use pictures, films, or other 
visuals for training purposes, they often fail to 
•dea and apply them efieaively toward spe- 
dfic training objecUves, The following points 
^ «d(!re$s the lack of appropriate visual commu- 
i Qicatton tn ning and ofier suggestions for 
^ ttengthening visual communication in the 
tiainlnft of trainers. 

r 

MiOOQOCptiOllB 

Many trainers consider visuals for training to 
b"' a trdinical area requiring high-level skills 
Id design, drawing, and audiovisual «^uip- 
ment operation. Because trainers are busy and 



need to focus on only the essentials during the 
brief span of a training course, they often set 
aside visuals and how to use them as luxuries 
that are "nice but not necessary." This anitude 
is influenced by uaditional Western formal ed- 
ucation where all too often pictures are looked 
upon as learning materials for small children, 
and the reading of textbooks with many words 
and few pictures as the province of adults. 

When uainers do use visuals, there is a ten- 
dency to focus only on their potential for infor- 
mation transmission - as illustrations for lec- 
tures in the form of charts, piaure slides, or 
films -rather than using them to invoke the 
learners actively in the training session. Relat- 
ed to this is the frequent lack of attention paid 
to eflfective use of visuals in terms of timing, 
cultural appropriateness, and smoothness in 
presentation. Often there is too much^depend- 
ence placed upon a polished visual presenta- 
tion to convey a message. Experience shows 
that even the best designed visual is only a dis- 
tractk>n whti: shown at the wrong time, to the 
wrong people, or handled in the wrong way. 
The common theme connecting these miscon- 
ceptk>ns is that visuals are seen as separate 
products rather than an integrated part of ^he 
training process. 



Learning by Doing 

Avoidance of visuals based on these or 
other misconceptions is unfortunate because 
their use, combined with participatory training 
techniques and eflfeaive verbid communica- 
tion, is a powerftil means of conveying abstraa 
ideas in a visual context, and adds a concrete 
element to the planning process. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that efieaive use of visuals 
in training is as important as their design in 
influencing learning and behavior change. Re- 
search and praaical experience indicate that 
they are most eflfeaive when combined with 
nonformal education techniques that enable 
questioning and problem solving as well as 
transmission of information. Visual aids, when 
combined with these techniques, not only 
transfer information; they can stimulate discus- 
sion, provide a focus for problem identifica- 
tion and problem solving, and involve people 
actively in the learning process within small 
group and individual activities. 

working with learners to develop visual aids 
is an effective means of learning by doing In 
the process of developing visuals, trainees 
broaden and reinforce their learning about the 
ideas or messages represented It also 
{Continued on page 4) 



Visual Communication Training for 
Family Planning Workers 



lif Catfieriiie Muipliy 



Is it possible to turn a non-artist health 
ivorker into a producer, user, and ualner of 
visual communicadon techniques for health 
leachLig? Based on the results of numerous 
visual communication workshops conducted 
by the Program for International Tuning in 
Health (INTRAH), the answer is an emphatic 
>s." 

^th ftinding from die Agency for Interna- 
tkmal Development, the INTRAH Program has 
developed various fomily planning training 
workshops for seleaed African, NesL" Eastern, 
and Asian countries. One of die identified 
needs among son^ of the host countries was 
for fiunily planning workers to acquire skills to 
develop their own visual materials and dien to 
yse them in family planning education or 
Mining of other health workers. A two-week 
visual commimlcation workshop was de- 
signed to address diis need, and such work- 
;iho|p6 have now been conduaed in Kenya, So- 
^ Sierra Leone, Mali, 1\inisla, and Rwanda. 
During these £unily planning visual conunu* 
workshops, the first step is to explore 
fttkMiaie for using visual conununication 
' ^various general healtfi training or 



RIC 



educational problems. Participants then pro- 
ceed through a terrstep process for planning, 
producing, and using visual communication 
materials and methods. The first step in this 
process examines ihe six teaching questions 
which serve as die foundation for visual com- 
munication. These questions are: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 



WHOM am I teaching? 
WHAT do I want diem to be able to do' 
WHERE and HOW LONG will die instruc- 
don take place? 

What teaching METHOD or METHODS 
will I use? 

What VISUAL AIDS wMll I use? 
How will I know how EFFECTIVE the in- 
struction was? 



The process then outlines visual thinking 
skills, and design considerations diat form die 
basis for visual message design. These skills 
enable participants to judge what makes a 
good visual 'uid to sketch visuals which illus- 
U^e concepts, data, and processes. The work- 
shops focus on developing praaical skills. Par- 
Ucipants decide what tq^ics will be discussed 
depending upon diel. own needs or ^^sts. 
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They work ip small groups and individually on 
visual communication problems with guid- 
ance from trainers on designing, pretesting, 
and producing visual materials then demon- 
strating hov/ they will be used for teaching oth- 
er family planning trainers 

An important element of these workshops is 
the emphasis placed on making training rele- 
vant to local resources and needs. This is ac- 
complished by creating models and piaure se- 
ries and other visuals from locally available 
raw materials, facilities, and human and mate- 
rial resources. Emphasis is also placed on de- 
veloping materials on topics that die partici- 
pants have identified as needed by dieir target 
audiences. Finally, I NTRAH works widi nation- 
al co-uainers to design, condua, and modify 
die u^ing pro(^ itself. Once die naUonal 
co-trainers devebp bask: skills in visual com- 
municadon training, diey begin contributing 
their own ideas for techniques and materials 
that are locally and culturally relevant. 
Through practice and technical assistance 
diese national trainers learn how to conduct 
visual communicadon training on their own. 

{Continued on page 4) 
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strengthens the communication skills of the 
learners. An understanding of how to pretest 
visuals is also important to assess the materials 
and to learn about the interests of the audi- 
cncc for whom the training is intended. The 
following visuals illustrate some of these 
applications. 




Making visual aids is very useful in helping 
learners discover solutions to problems. Moth- 
ers and children can learn about diarrhea and 
dehydration by making their own "baby" horn 
clay, tin cans, plastic bottles, or gourds. They 
can ejqDeriment with the principle of rehydra- 
tk)n by pouring water into the "baby" and 
mending the difierent openings with "food." 




You could use this piaure as the basis for a 
discussion by asking, "\(1iat do you think this 
picture is about?" Often this is the only ques- 
tion you will need to ask. To keep the discus- 
sion going, you might ask, "Who are these 
people?" "What is happening in the picture?" 
or "How do the people feel about it?" 

Selectton <rf\lsi]al8 

Specific needs of trainers vary considerably 
in the selection, design, and use of visuals de- 
pending on the tasks and resources of the 
trainers. For some, the seleaion and use of 
visuals are the primary needs. Given a primary 
training situation, they need to decide what, if 
any, visuals will help them accomplish their 
goals and how to use those visuals most effec- 
tively with particular training techniques. For 
others who work with artists, basic skills in 
visuals design help them communicate more 
eflfectively and avoid miscommunicatlon that 
wastes hours of planning and drawing time. 
Ihose who have no artist and few resources 
also need skills in visual design to develop 
their own visuals or to use simple techniques 

adapt existing materials for their specific 



training needs. In all these instances, how to 
make visuals is not nearly as important as how 
to select, design, and use visuals and to effec- 
tively integrate visuals with participatory train- 
ing techniques. 

Below are some suggestions for strengthen- 
ing visual communication in the training of 
trainers: 

1. Use good examples of visual models 
throi^out the training. 

2. Display examples of good '/isuals related 
to the topico so trainees can handle them. 

3. Give yainees opportunities to praaice se- 
lecting and using visuals efifeaively with a 
variety of training techniques. 

4. Provide opportunities for trainer and 
trainee feecback on selection and use of 
visuals with training techniques. 

5. Use visuals to explore the basics of effec- 
tive visual communication and what 
hinders communication. (See the bibli- 
ography at the end of this article ) 



For u^nees who need to work with artists 
or must develop their own visuals. 

1. Provide practice exercises in communi- 
cating visually. 

2. Demonstrate and practice planning visual 
training materials based on u^ining ob- 
jectives. 

3. Demonstrate and practice pretesting ma- 
terials, emphasizing this as a means to 
learn about the audience as well as the 
effectiveness of the materials. 

4. Demonstrate and practice simple tech- 
niques for adapting and making visuals by 
tracing parts of existing materials. ■ 
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Man Clark is curreruly finishing her doctor- 
al dissertation in anthropology. She was for- 
merly associated with CPH International, Chi- 
cago where she direaed the developmertt cfthe 
M^eace Corps training manual for d>e Control 
of Childhood Communicable Diseases Prc^ea. 



(Muf|>hy continued firm page 3) 

MuHl-Countiy Training 

INTRAH has further expanded the use of vis- 
ual communication in health training by con- 
ducting multi<ountry family planning visual 
communication worlcshops. Two of these iiave 
been conduaed in Africa: one in Mali in July 

1984 for participants from nine French-speak- 
ing countries, and one in Mauritius in August 

1985 with ten English-speaking countries par- 
ticipating. The participants in the international 
workshops were national-level trainers of fern- 
ily planning workers or national-level fiamily 
planning educators of the general population 
in their countries. They learned the same skills 
in how to design, adapt, pretest, produce, and 
use visual communication methods as the par- 
ticipants at the in-country workshops. 

However, national level trainers' and educa- 
tors' job responsibilities include training of 
other trainers and workers as well. Therefore, 
they developed action plans during the work- 
shops which integrate visual communication 
skills training into existing family planning 
training tiirough curriculum dianges and 
workshops on developing visual materials. In 
order to develop these action plans, a third 
week was added to the workshop. During this 
week, participants identified curriculum areas 
in their own fiamily planning training pro- 
grams which could be strengthened by the in- 
troduction of visual conununication skills. 
They developed workshop plans and practiced 
conducting sessions on visual communication 
topics. 

These international workshops provided 
the participants with opponunities not possi- 
ble with in<ountry workshops. There was con- 
siderable cross-cukural and informational ex- 
change among the countries represented in 
the workshops. Time was set aside daily for 
participants to share and discuss family plan- 
ning educational materials developed and 
used in their own countries. A session on tradi- 
tional talking and singing techniques explored 
the use of visuals with traditional storytelling, 
parables, and songs used for educational pur- 
poses. 

Outcomes of International Training 

The most obvious workshop outcomes 
were the visual materials and techniques that 
the participants carried back to their work sites 
to use and share with others. Other results 
were the participants' workshop plans and in- 
dividual aaion plans that spell out strategies 
for developing and using visual materials and 
teaching others these skills as well. In Mali, the 
(Continued on page 2 ) 
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Prom Nicaragua to Thailand: 
Adaptating Interactive Radio Instruction 

by Jamcslfie Eriend, Klaus Galda, and Barbafa Scarle 



Many developing nations are unable to nro- 
vkte adequate instruction in their pri^nary 
school classrooms because they lack econom- 
ic and human resources, espedally in remote 
niral areas. One of the quickest and most reli- 
•blc ways to alleviate this problem is to pro- 
vide interactive radio instruction, a proven 
techiK}logy for use in poorly equipped schools 
with undertralnrd and overworked teachers. 

The technology of interactive radto instnic- 
tkxi, although quite new, has already proved 
toelf to be very eflfect^e in improving die qual- 
iqr of instruction in diverse subjects and coun- 
tries. It has been used lo teach mathematics in 
Nicaragua, English as a second language in 
ICienya, and reading in the Dominican Republic 
H9eeDCR #49). Exiens^e evaluation of diese 
; progranu shows significant improvements in 
, children's achieventent scores. In Nicaragua, 
for Instance, an evaluation of a fim grade class 
showed that average mathematics test scores 
increased from 39 percent to 65 percent 
Implementation costs, whe^^, used widi large 
' numbers of students, is very low-less dian 
one dollar per year per student. Unfortunately, 
I many natfons who would like to use interac- 
tive radio Instruction and who can a£brd the 
, implemenution cost of the lessons, do not 
/ Jiave funds available for developing complete- 
ly new lessons, and would also like to imple- 
' mem it at more than one grade level per year. 

Oevelopnient costs to produce a high-quality, 
t year-long series runs between $300,000 and 
$500,000, due lai:gely to the careful planning 
and the extensive field testing required to pro- 
duce such lessons. 

A possible solution to this dilemma is to 
adapt interactive radio lessons diat have al- 
ready been prepared for another country radi- 
cr than developing a completely new series. 
The questions are whether existing lessons 
. can be adapted for anodier country's needs, 
and whether such an adaptation would change 
Ae materials so much diat die quality of 
the original product would be significantly 
reduced. 

Adaptttkm Process 

The opportunity to investigate these ques- 
tkms arose in 1980, when Thailand decided to 
9tbpx die Radio Madiematics lessons from Nic- 
aragua, and use diem on a small scale to deter- 
mine if diey would be appropriate for a Thai 
, audience. In Thailand diere is a major disparity 
,i In the quality of education between urban and 
^ niral school, and it was hoped diat die use of 
- lldlo instruction, which would be uniform 
i: throughout die country, could help to reduce 
difference. 

, Although radio instruction has been used 
piiWdi consWerable success in Thailand for 
)inany years, diere were no courses in mathe- 
^jfaHtsi^r elementary school comparable to 



die course designed for Nicaragua. At that 
time, adaptation of such materials had never 
been done in Thailand, so it was decided to 
adapt only die second grade, and to pilot test 
die lessons rigorously in a small number of 
schools before planning nationwide usage. 

Because all die original scripts were written 
in Spanish, die Hrst and major adaptation was 
to translate die lessons into Thai - a consider- 
able task due to die dissimilarity of die t^'o lan- 
guages. Adaptations also were needed in die 
songs, games, and jokes diat are an integral 
part of die lessons, and required comprehen- 
sive rewriting to reflea Tliai culture. Geo- 
graphic refierences, names of common fruits, 
and other culturally related components of the 
scripts were also changed. 

Fewer content changes were required; for 
example, instruction in division was added to 
die lesson plans. Fbr die most part, however. 
Thai madiematics curriculum for early grades 
was quite similar to die Nicaraguan madiemat- 



ics curriculum. Adapting io the standard edu- 
cational radio series already in place in Thai- 
land which lasts 32 weeks, the total number of 
lessons was reduced from 175 to 160, calling 
for some lesson incorporation and deletions 

Lessons Begin 

Broadcasting began in May 1980, the begin- 
ning of die Thai sch(X)l year. The pilot stud\' 
was located in two areas of the country' the 
Central Plain region near Bangkok, and the 
Northeast, a very isolated, poor region of the 
country. Lessons were broadcast daily to se- 
cond grade children in 16 schools in each re- 
gion. At die end of the school year the children 
were given a special posttest to assesr their 
abilities in madiematics At the same time, chil- 
dren in 32 non-radio classes, similarly divided 
between the two regions, were given the same 
test to establish comparative data to that of the 
children in radio classrooms 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Inie Promise of Utency, by H.S. 
Bhola» et al, (Baden-Baden, West 
Germany: NOMOS Publishers, 1983) 
283 pp. 

The Promise cf Literacy reports the proceed- 
ings of the 1982 International Seminar on Lit- 
eracy held in Udaipur, India. H.S. Bhola, of In- 
diana University, and Josef Muller ar.d Piet 
Dijkstra, both of the German Fbundation for 
International Development, were coauthors of 
the report. The seminar itself was one of a 
number of international conferences which 
have been convened over the last two decades 
to discuss adult literacy training. In faa, to read 
The Promise cf Literacy by itself is like reading 
a passage out of context. 

The Udaipur Seminar focused specifically 
on the ''mass campaign" strategy for adult liter- 
acy training. The rationale for this focus is ex- 
plained in tiie introduction as follows: "In 
most parts of the Third World, barring a few 
hs^>py exceptions, literacy work has been in 
the form of experimental projects and cautious 
pilot programs. Strategies used have seldom 
been bold or commensurate with the size of 
the problem." One such bolder measure is the 
mass campaign which has proven to be a 
promising strategy. As the Udaipur Declaration 
maintains, ^The clear lessons from efforts in 
many countries is that nationally motivated 
mass campaigns can banish illiteracy regard- 
less of tiie adversity of conditions a country 
feces." 

Convinced of the ^cacy of the mass lit'* 
cy campaign, die organizers of die UJa*i 
Seminar attempted to provide a forum for go 
emment planners and literacy erperts anu 
practitioners already experienosd in conduc- 
ing mass campaigns to compare and contrast 
strategies widi each other and to share what 
they had learned widi representatives of coun- 
tries presently in the process of planning and 
implementing campaigns. To provide a com- 
mon point of reference for die discussions, the 
organizers structured die seminar around a 
UnesaHX>mmissioned study by H.S. Bhola, 
Campaigning fi^ Utenuy, in which eight dif- 
fident hiistoriadly significant campaigns form 
the basis for a comparative study of die cam- 
paign strategy. Biiola included in his study a 
well-written dieoretical overview of how to 
plan campaigns in a chapter entided ''Plan- 
ning, Implementing, and Evaluating Literacy 
Campaigns: A Memorand'jm to Decision Mak- 
ers.'* The seminar participants found diis 
""Memorandum" to be "a useful and systematic 
elaboration of planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of liteiacy campaigns, programs, 
and projects." Consequendy, it appears again 
in its entirety in ch^er six of The Promise of 
LUenuy. 

One of the important contributions of con- 
ferences such as the one in Udaipur is that re- 
suiting publications lilce Campaigning Jbr Lit- 
^ 7y,The Promise of Literacy, and the more 



recent. One Billion Illiterates togedier provide 
a historical overview of many of the mass cam- 
paigns undertaken around die world Unfortu- 
nately, some of die campaign reports from die 
Udaipur Seminar in particular are overly brief 
or too shrouded in official government rheto- 
ric to be informative. 

The "Udaipur Literacy Declaration," a signif- 
icant document which summarizes die conclu- 
sions reached at diis Seminar, is also included 
One of die noteworthy conclusions is diat, al- 
though most successful campaigns are charac- 
teristic of "societies in die midst of profound 
and struaural changes," any society, regard- 
less of die political system, "can aaivate forces 
for change and create a supportive political en- 
vironment" The introduction to die book ech- 
oes diis conclusion when it claims that die nec- 
essary, and indeed, a sufficient condition for 
mounting a successful mass literacy campaign 
is "die existence of die national will to mobi- 
lize national imagination and national re- 
sources." Such claims stem from die compara- 
tive evidence tliat, ?ldiough most of die suc- 
cessful literacy campaigns have occurred in 
die context of revolutionary movements, some 
counuies, most notably Brazil, have managed 
to condua campaigns in non-revolutionary 
environments, as well as from evidence from 
countries like Nicaragua that campaigns do not 
depend so much on t>ig budgets as on a nation- 
al popular will to eradicate illiteracy. 

In general, diis book contains an informa- 
section on die dieory and praaice of con- 
jng mass literacy campaigns, and an im- 
^t declaration which once again calls for 
.eracy to be placed as a priority on die inter- 
national development agenda. To be under- 
stood in context, however. The Promise of 
Literacy should be read as pan of die infor- 
mal series of publications which have 
emeiged as die working papers or reports of 
other international adult education and litera- 
cy conferences. ■ 



RcGOfmnended Reading: 

Bataille L, editor, A Turning Point for Liter- 
acy, OjCford: Pergamon Press, 1975 

Bhola H.S., Campaigning for Literacy, Paris- 
Unesco, 1982. 

Carron G. and Bordia A., editors. Issues in 
Planning and Implementing National Litera- 
cy Programmes, Paris: Unesco, 1985. 

Fordham P., editor. One Billion Illiterates: 
One Billion Reasons for Action,ZoTOt\io. ICAE 
and Bonn: DSE, 1985. 

World Cortference of Ministers of Education 
on the Eradication of illiteracy: Final Report, 
Paris: Unesco, 1965. 

Ccdl Iflasicn it currently completing his Hat- 
ter's degree in intcmaticMial and Comparative 



Adult Education at the University of Toronto, 
and has taught English as a Second language 
to high school and adult students. 

Available from NOMOS Publishers, PO. Box 
610, D'7570, Baden-Baden, West Germany 
for 38 German Marks approximately UStl6, 
Free for developing country readers from. Ger- 
man Foundation for International Develop- 
ment, Hans-Bockler-Str 5. 0-5300, Bonn 3, 
West Germany 



2 Scientific Research and Social 
Gonb:Towatds a New Develop- 
ment Model, Federico Mayor, 
ed. (OxfonJ: Pergamon Press, 1982) 

236 pp. 

This collection of essays focuses on die rela- 
tionship of social priorities and scientific re- 
search as a new basis for national and interna* 
tional development. The goal of diis lofty en- 
deavor is to redefine development in human 
terms, to replace the emphasis on material 
goods of die indusu-ialized nations, widi die 
human needs and limited resources of die de- 
veloping world. Technology and die products 
of sciendfic investigauon, it is aigued, should 
be redireaed to die concerns of world pover- 
ty, technology transfer, and the effeaive use of 
available knowledge; and only dirough die re- 
organization of intemadonal priorities and die 
redireaion of scientific eflforts will such goals 
be reached. 

The volume is die result of die **Research 
and Human Needs'* program diat was con- 
ceived at a symposiumAvorkshop in Venice in 
December 1975. The book '*discusses the re- 
sults so far achieved, and what they imply for 
die future" 

The individual presentations represent a 
number of disciplines, countries, and styles, 
divided into diree seaions: concepts and phi- 
liTsophy, mediodological approaches, and 
praaical programs in different parts of die 
world. The essays are written as speeches and 
retain a sense of purpose and polemic which 
suggest die political and policy orientation of 
die book, yet, diis dialogue widi the unseen 
governments, policy- makers, and interested 
oublic is illustrative of the lack of coherent 
editing or logical progression of ideas. In diis 
sense, die book will be of interest to individu- 
als looking for an introduaion to die idea of 
socially appropriate development, but will not 
provide a satisfaaory exploration of die sub- 
jea for diose deeply involved in die field The 
humanistic/scientific dilemma is well known 
in most development s^encies and university 
settings such diat the real importance and im- 
paa of diese essays will be on die general pub- 
lic and political domains. The editor has in- 
cluded a number of essays by individuals who 
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flfe not normaliyr considered authorities on de- 
vdopment, such as the aaress Bibi Anderssen, 
but who add a new dimension to the discus- 
sion by the Inclusion of the arts and human- 
ities in the overall human needs framework. 
. A possible criticism of the volume is the un- 
qualified assumption that science is good, or 
on the other hanc , that "good science" cannot 
have a specific applied objeaive without strik- 
ing "a mortal bk>w." It is unclear what the uki- 
mate "good" of science will be and what con- 
tributkxi scientific endeavor will make to the 
problems of the developing world Nonethe- 
less, the klea that the power of science - both 
in the metaphorical and technological- 
should be linked to social priorities is a signifi- 
cant statement and organizing principle for re- 
search institutes, programs, and international 
funding. The argument that knowledgei sci- 
ence, and intellectual skills should be placed 
in the service of people is a moral imperative; 
this book begins a discussion of how such an 
imperative can overcome the problems of na- 
tional boundaries, cultural values, and eco- 
'nomic constraints. 

One of tlie most successful papers is by K. 
Soed|atmoko, Reaor of the UN University, who 
reviews the natk)nal polky implications of the 
bask: needs model. By examining each sector 
of a r^^loplng economy, including health, 
bousing, education, food, land reform, and 
cultural, political, and ideological poli- 
cies, he evaluates the problems and questions 
which will arise with the application of the ba- 
sk: needs model. He concludes by reminding 
us that "the massWe intellectual effort and the 
staying power lich a continuing dialogue re- 
quires can only be generated and maintained 
when . . . mutual trust . . . mutual faith in the 
bask: qualities of the other people . . . and a 
willing^iess to suspend fi'^al juc^ment for a 
tong period of time" are a part of the common 
commitment that has been made. This level of 
commitment that has been made. This level of 
commitment and the importance of human re- 
lationships still remains the basic medium for 
development and successful social change ■ 



Setha Low is AmocIjUc Professor of Landscape 
Architecture and Kegtonal Planning, City and 
Krgional Planning, and Andiropolafy at the 
Unlvcntty ci Pennayhania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. She currently Is Involved in cul- 
turally a ppropriate planning and design in 
Coata Rica and die United Slates. 



AtMilabie for US$39 00 from Pergamon Press, 
Inc., Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elm^ord, 
New York, 10523, USA, Attn,: Book Order 
Department. 



3 Technology Policy and Develop- 
ment: A Third World Per&pec- 
rive, Pradip IC Ghosh, ed. (West- 
port, Connecticut, Greenwood Press, 
19e4)593pp. 

Developing country technology policy has 
been most noted for its absence, so a collec- 
tion of recent essays from developing coun- 
^ »he subjea sounds intriguing. Unfortu- 



nately, Technology Policy artdDe velopmerU: A 
Third Wortd Perspective \& not t!iat book. This 
collection includes a mix of articles by indus- 
trialized country authors, many written in the 
early 1970s, and a few reprints of articles and 
publications finom the U.N. Conference on 
Technology and Development and the U.N. In- 
dustrial Development Organization. A statisti- 
cal section Includes some very general U.N. 
economic data for the 1970s, developing coun- 
try research and development expenditures 
and the number of engineers and scientists in 
the early 1970$, and developing counuy ex- 
penses for technology transf^ in the 196()s. An 
aruKXated list of pertinent books, articles, and 
institutions occupies almost a third of the 
book. Too many of the articles are hopelessly 
out of date. Attitudes and understanding of 
what is aopropriate technology have evolved 
considerably since 1973 when Robin Clarke 
published the essay reprinted here. William 
Eiler's 1980 article uncritically quotes a predic- 
tion that photovoltaic cells will cost 50 cents 
per peal: watt in developing countries in 1986. 
The article on science and technology in black 
Africa was first published in 1973. An article on 
Industrial and technology policy in Tanzania 
describes policies in detail, but provides no in- 
sight on whether these policies are to blame 
for the country's current problems. Several of 
the articles are still relevant, if not timely 
Giarles Weiss and his colleagues at the Worid 
Bank offer good generic advice in "Guid- 
ir^ Technological Change." The forbidding 
sounding 'TedinolQgical Self-Reliance of the 
Developing Countries: Toward Operational 
Strategies," by the U.N. Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization is a comprehensive state- 
ment of developing country attitudes toward 
international patent policy, transnational cor- 
poratk>ns, and the industrialized countries, 
and of technology policy options open to the 
developing world. Denis Goulet provides an 
insightful commentary on the role of values in 
technology policy, and the UNCTAD review of 
developing country technical progress from 
1950 to 1975 includes useful historical data. 

Tectnoiogy Policy and Development is most 
successful as a bibliographical reference. The 
190-p^e annotated bibliography of books, ar- 
ticles, and other bibliographies is a handy 
guide to pre-1982 literature. The statistical sec- 
tion is a useful lesson in how little is known 
about science and technology aaivities in the 
devebping countries. The essays provide a 
historical portrait of what the U.N. and Western 
development specialists were thinking about 
technology and development in the 1970s, but 
the book does not deliver what its title 
promises -developing country thoughts and 
actions on technology policy. ■ 



Kcvlfi Flnncran Is an Independent science and 
technology policy consultant He has worked 
for the Afency for International Develop- 
ment, the International Institute for Environ- 
ment and Dcvelopnicnt, and the National 
Academy of Sciences. 
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On File at ERIC 



Documents recently entered in the ERIC (Edu- 
cational Resources Information Center) files 
include an overview of communication and 
technology in development, a report on a 
theaterfor-development workshop, a hand- 
book for film producers, atid a study and 
manuals on the use of audiovisual materials 

All these documents are available in mi- 
crofiche, and all but one in paper CQpy^ 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Ave., Alex- 
andria, Virginia 22304, U.S. A. Be sure to 
include the ED number and payment in 
U.S. funds for the price listed plus ship- 
ping. Shipping costs may be calculated on 
the basis of three microfiche per ounce 
and 75 microfiche or pages of paper copy 
per pound. 



• Beyond the Flpchart. Three Decades 
of Development Communication. 1985,45pp. 
(ED 259710). 

For more than a decade, the Academy for 
Educational Development's Clearinghouse on 
Development Communication has colleaed 
information and chronicled trends in the ap- 
plication of communications technology to de- 
velopment. This paper summarizes what the 
Academy has learned about communication 
and development from various perspeaives 
and discusses the future use of new technol- 
ogies Areas covered include: (a) strategies 
(media based, instruaional design, participa- 
tion, and marketing); (b) the importance of 
language, culture, and politics, (c) the devel- 
opment seaor (agriculture, family planning, 
education, health, nutrition); (d) technology 
(television, radio, print media, traditional and 
folk media, other media, telecommunications, 
computers); and (e) lessons for the future (au- 
dience orientation, targeting areas for change, 
media networks) Examples of successful com- 
munications projects are included to illustrate 
the positive impaa of media intervention on 
education and tramiiig. Available from the 
Clearinghouse on Development Communica- 
tion, 1255 Twenty-third Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20037, or from EDRS in microfiche 
only for 75 cents. 

• Kidd, Poss. f^m People's Theatre for 
Revolution to Popular Theatre for Reconstruc- 
tion: Diary of a Zimbabwean Workshop. CESO 
Verhandeiing No. 33 1984. 95pp. (ED 259 
694). 

Focusing on the experience of one of seven 
working groups at a theater-for-development 
(TFD) workshop in Zimbabwe, this report de- 
tails the process followed by many groups, and 
reveals some of the major learnings, dilem- 
mas, contradiaions, strengths, and limiting 
iaaors found in a praaical village-based TFD 
process. This drama form is described as an 
experimental collaborative process designed 
to take theater out of urban enclaves and make 
it accessible to the masses, presenting such 
(Continued on page 10) 



(Sftin cofUimied firm page 1) 

Traditionally, evaluation has sought to an- 
swer the questions **What is wrong?" * What is 
the problem?" and -inevitably -"Who is to 
hianie?" At the conclusion of a project when 
people s work was evaluated, there was litde 
tliCy could say to counter a negative evalua- 
tion. Since the projea was already over, they 
could not make the indicated adjustments, and 
since invoKement in future projects could b ^ 
Jeopardized by a negative evaluation, the eval- 
uatkxi exercise represented, for these people, 
a substantial personal threat. 

IVaditionally, evaluation has often been con- 
fused with policy analysis. The evaluator has 
been looked upon as someone who tells peo- 
ple what they should do or what they should 
have done. There is, however, a very important 
distinctton between these two functions. Poli- 
cy analysis properly combines the wisdom, ex- 
perience, and judgment of a group of people 
to detemune what to do (policy), and to deter- 
mine later if what has been done should have 
been done. The evaluator's role is more nar- 
row: the evaluator determines what has been 
done, so actual results can be compared with 
the desired results. 

The charaaeristics elaborated above ha/e 
long been assumed to be standard charaaeris- 
tics of the evaluation process. I wish to chal- 
lenge these assumptions, to show how evalua- 
tton can play a more useful role in projea 
implementation. Indeed, many evaluation 
practitioners have gradi'^Iy moved toward 
more constructive uses of evaluation, precisely 
because they have gone beyorKl assumptions. 

Evaluation Present . . • 

Evaluation occim tihrou^out die 
project The traditional assumption that eval- 
uation occurs after-the-fiaa implies that evalua- 
tion cannot contribute to the outcome of the 
projea, but only to a cumulative body of "les- 
sons learned" that persons undertaking new 
projects might consult and follow. The most 
critical and limiting corollary of the traditional 
assumption -that evaluation was to be done 
after the projea -was that projea people 
somehow could not sute the results they want- 
ed beforel^d, or measure where they stood 
in terms of those results until it was too late to 
do anything to change what had happened. It 
was assumed projea people could not control 
what was happening once the projea had sian- 
ed More recently, however, evaluation has 
been recognized as a valuable tool to help 
projea people achieve their goals. 

Evaluation can, in faa, be carried out at any 
stage of the projea -before, during, and 
after- as a way of measuring the aaual situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the projea's desired results. Thus, 
wtm is required for a good evaluation -be- 
fore getting out sutistics book**, plugging in a 
computer, or designing a specific data- 
gathering method - is a dear statement by the 
projea people of the desired results, in mea- 
surable terms. Defining measurable indicators 
of desired results defines and clarifies the eval- 
uator's task It also requires that projea people 
understand what is happening be/t^ the 
projea (baseline evaluation), and dtdring the 
wolea (formative evaluation) in terms of 
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those same, precise, measurable indicators 
The baseline evaluation will aid greatly in proj- 
ea design, and the formative evaluation will 
allow the projea team to change things while 
there is still time to aflfea projea outcomes 

From this perspeaive, evaluation is integrat- 
ed into the projea as a way to get things done 
Always using the desired results of the projea 
as the criteria, evaluators can look at what is 
happening before and during the projea to 
guide projea design and implemenution. 



Evaluation is an essential function, nc 
a luxury. When evaluation is done after the 
project, results are used not by the projea peo- 
ple whose work is being evaluated, but often 
by a nebulous group of future implementors 
in similar settings. Theoretically, they would 
take the evaluation results, find the similarities 
between the evaluated projea and the contem- 
plated projea, apply usefUl lessons, and then 
move on^'ard and upward on the basis of this 
continually cumulating body of lessons 
learned In reality, future implementors take 
too litde time to study the state of their art, and 
often say that few lessons are direoly applica- 
ble anyway. When these future implementors 
are the only beneficiaries of evaluation, the 
sponsors of the projea to be evaluated may 
hesitate to pay for something which is not of 
direa use to them. 

Thus, evaluation appeared to be a luxury, 
something peripheral to the projea itself, and 
something whose value for oiher projects was 
hard to determine. But when ewduation be- 
comes part of the fabric of projea implemen- 
tation, as a stimulus to the achievement of 
clearly stated results and as a monitor of mea- 
surable indicators of those results, the projea 
itself becomes the chief beneficiary of evalua- 
tion. No longer a luxury, evaluation is seen as 
essential for getting things done. 

Once the sponsors are convinced that evalu- 
ation is vital to accomplishing the desired re- 
sults, they can justify this invesunent on solid 
grounds - the alternative being to gamble that 
the projea is and will continue to achieve 
those desired results. 



Evaluation should be done by insiders. 

To the degree that an evaluation is complex, 
the projea team needs to include persons with 
the requisite technical skills who bring with 
them a blend of social science, statistics, and 
computer analysis. They should be brought in 
to work for the projea's desired results and 
remain with the projea from start to finish 
Traditionally, evaluators have been out- 
siders-people not concerned with the proj- 
ea's desired results, who came on the scene at 
the end of the projea. Also, grounds for using 
outside evaluators went further, that is, to 
maintain objeaivity and to maintain the stan- 
dards of scientific experimentation. Perhaps 
objeaivity is important if you look at evalua- 
tion only as a post-mortem assessment of what 
happened. Objeaivity implies a definite dis- 
tance on the part of the evaluator. To the extent 
that accurate, timely information about results 
can contribute to the projea, however, evalua- 
tion should not be objeaive, but rather be 
used to get those results. 
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Similarly, maintaining standards of scientific 
e)q5erimentation poses a problem when ap- 
plied rigorously to evaluation If evaluation 
suys above the battle, not offering its findings 
to the projea team because of a desire to be 
"scientific," neither science nor the projea 
benefits. A projea is not an experiment - 
intervening simply to see what happens. A 
projea has desired results and needs to evalu- 
ate interventions regularly in terms of those 
desired results While an experiment iz value- 
free, a projea is not. Achieving the desired re- 
sults of the projea is the ukimate goal, and the 
evaluation process is used to determine 
whether progress is being made toward that 
end. 



Evaluation is not adversarial. Evaluation 
has often been a threat to many projea partici- 
pants, and justly so. When used only retrospec- 
tively and when not arising from a predeter- 
mined projea agenda, evaluation can easily 
become a negative and damaging experience 
for a person. Even the best people can design 
and implement a projea that does not 
achieve -without mid-course corrections - 
what they had hoped for When used only ret- 
rospeaively, evaluation offers no construaive 
guidelines to the projea; and, if the evalua- 
tk)n is negative -implicitly or e^qDlicitly- 
the blame falls on those associated with the 
projea A retrospeaive evaluation deals only 
with success and failure, with praise and 
blame, and is rigluly perceived as a threat. 

In contrast, when evaluation is integrated 
into the projea, tK>th at the baseline and dur- 
ing the fbrmative stages, the focus shifts firom 
success and failure - praise and blame, to im- 
provement. More importantly, focus shifts 
from the evaluation of persons to the evalua- 
tran of methods. When an evalration is carried 
out during a projea, and when this informa- 
tion is made available to those who are com- 
mitted to achieving its desired results, it is pos- 
sible to change methods in mid-course. 

Evaluation clearly becomes a scrutiny of 
methods in terms of improving desired results 
and not a personal ordeal in terms of success 
or failure. This depersonalization of evaluation 
IS not incidental. It stems direaly from the 
projea's articulation of its desired results at 
the beginning, and from ongoing assessment 
while the projea can still be improved In the 
absence of desired results, people will work 
off their own, separate agendas and be vulner- 
able to criticism from people with other agen- 
das. The work becomes personalized. With ev- 
eryone focused on the same agenda, however, 
the project team need not question themselves 
when improvement is needed. It is the meth- 
ods, not the people, that need changing. 



Evaluation differs firooi policy analysis. 

In the absence of good policy analysis, evalua- 
tors are often brought in to determine what 
should be done. It is commonly believed that 
evaluators can and should tell people what to 
do, testifyifvg to a lack of good policy analysis. 
Policy analysis should determine the desired 
results for an enterprisse, as well as the measur- 
able indicators of those desired results. 

(Continued on page 12 ) 
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Particpatory Radio in Arequipa 



byJineDunui 



In the city of Arequipa, located in 
the mountains of southern Peoi, a 
par dpatory radio profea is 
attempting to motivate young 
people to become more involved in their com- 
munities* self-help actMties. This projea is 
supponed by die British Council's Educational 
Ftojects FUnd, and its focus is the production 
of a weddy magazine-format radio program 
c^edinquiettides, or "concerns, feelings that 
motivate.*' Inquietudes is broadcast by the lo- 
cal religious and cultural radio stadon Radio 
San Martin and is aimed at young people be- 
tween die ages of 16 and 23. With this 
three-year project, running from 1983 to 1986, 
the British Council provides a studio and on- 
site recording equipment and materials, train- 
ing programs and resources, and a Ix>ndon- 
based projea consultant, and local support 
from the British Council office in Lima. 

The catalyst for the projea is a small group 
of volunteers working for a production center 
called COAMCOS Oa Comision Arquidioce- 
Sana de Medios de Comunicacidn Social de 
Mequipa). Since 1975 COAMCOS has been 
producing an average of ten weekly cultural 
and religious radio programs broadcast locally 
on behalf of the Archdiocese, but prior to the 
Inquietudes program, the produaion team 
had had no experience in community based, 
participatory radio. Funding and time con- 
straints argued in favor of seleaing a priority 
target audience and limiting output to a 
24-minute weekly program. After considerable 
audience research, the team decided to focus 
on young people in the pueblos Jovenes, or 
"young villages" of Arequipa in the hope that 
this seaur cm be motivated to play a more ac- 
th« role in the community. 



Pueblos JOTcncs 

The pueblos jovenes sur? ounding Arequipa 
number well over three hundred, and house a 
majority of the population of the province of 
Arequipa. Tliey are populated mainly by mi- 
grants from other regions of Peru, and are in 
varying stages of development depending on 
faaors such as the length of time established, 
proximity to the city, the degree to which com- 
munities have organized themselves, and sup- 
port from local organizations. For many vil- 
fe^es, however, economic and social problems 
are acute. Many lack essential services, running 
water, elearicity, sewage and rubbish dispos- 
al, and adequate health facilities and schools, 
while unemployment is widespread. Few for- 
mal communication networks exist between 
±epueblosJovenes to facilitate an exchange of 
information on community development ac- 
tivities, and enable communities to learn from 
each others' experiences. One of the purposes 
of the COAMCOS projea is to provide a forum 
in which listeners can talk to each other about 
k>cai problems and how they might work to 
solve them, while drawing on the experience 
of communities which have organized self- 
helD Molects. 
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An essential underpinning to the project is 
its link with a local grass roots organization 
called CIRCA (ia Federacidn de Circuios So- 
c/aies Csitdhcos de Arequipa). CIRCA is a reli- 
gious institution with branches in 43 pueblos 
jovenes where it has established clubs and 
centers that support community development 
aaivities. A CIRCA coordinator works closely 
with the COAMCOS team in all phases of In- 
quietudes program development. CIRCA also 
helped the team to carry out their audience 
research aaivities, and is an invaluable 
source of contacts needed to er^gage commu- 
nity participation in program produaion and 
evaluation. 

Training 

The COAMCOS team has received training 
at several stages of the projea to build on their 
previous experience and skills in order to 
meet the special demands of a participatory ra- 
dio projea. Training emphasizied audience re- 
search techn iques; on -location recording 
skills; program formats involving listener par- 
ticipation; training skills to enable the team to 
train community groups to produce their own 
materials; and evaluation techniques for gath- 
ering listener feedback. The team members 
also needed to learn about other develop- 
ments in the field of participatory and educa- 
tional radio so as to operate in a wider context 
and draw on these experiences as sources of 
ideas. 

Two team members attended a course for 



formation and ideas on a wide range of topics 
and issues relevant to young people from the 
pueblos jovenes. This formal, with its organiza- 
tion into discrete seaions, also accomodated 
the time constraints of the team, who could 
work only at night and on weekends. It en- 
abled the team members to work indepen- 
dently when lime permitted, although plan- 
ning and final compilation would be a team 
effort 

A second on-site training workshop oc- 
curred a year later. During this workshop, the 
BBC specialist and the team reassessed Inqui- 
etudes based on an interim evaluation survey 
carried out by the team in xh^ pueblos jovenes 
The training concentrated on those produc- 
tion and training skills which needed to be 
strengthened in view of ways in which the pro- 
jea had developed Changes on program strat- 
egy and content were also made at this time. 

Program Evolution 

Since March 1984, Inquietudes has offered 
young people a forum where they can discuss 
issues thai concern them. Community news 
and announcements are increasingly present- 
ed by members of the communities them- 
selves; some presentations are produced en- 
tirely by groups of young people from the vil- 
lages who were trained by the COAMCOS 
team. The program features local musicians 
and presents ideas for new aaivitits in which 
young people can participate, while providing 
a channel for information on community pro- 
jects. While maintaining the magazine format, 
Inquietudes may take the form of a "special" 
devoted to an individual village, recorded on 
location, and emphasizing problems and self- 
help projects to improve conditions. Content 
is lively and varied, increasingly carrying the 
voices of young people from the pueblos 



educational radio u-ainers at the Centra de jovenes rather dian those of the COAMCOS 



Teleducadon, PontificiB Universidsid Catdiica 
del Peru, who then gave other COAMCOS 
members and CIRCA representatives basic 
training in research, produaion, and evalua- 
tion skills. These same team members also vis- 
ited an established community radio projea in 
Puno, Peru, Radio Onda Azul (see DCR #48) 
where they were able to observe listener par- 
ticipa.ion in aaion. This exposure to the po- 
tential of participatory radio subsequently in- 
fluenced the final shape of the COAMCOS 
projea. 

As a result of their training, the team was 
able to develop an effieaive audience research 
strategy. Group discussions and surveys pro- 
vided the team with socioeconomic informa- 
tion on the pueblos jovenes and identified 
young people as a priority group heretofore 
maiginally involved in community develop- 
ment aaivities. Further target group research 
revealed that there was a strong interest 
among the respondents to participate in pro- 
gram produaion. 

The projea also provided two intensive on- 
site training workshops run by a BBC special- 
ist The first, in January-February 1984, provid- 
ed further basic produaion training for team 
members and CIRCA representatives Using 
the audience research gathered earlier, pro- 
gram format, content, and style for Inquietudes 
were developed at this time. The magazine for- 
mat was seleaed as the best way to present in- 
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team members which had initially dominated 
the programs 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is an integral part of this projea 
Listeners' comments and suggestions are 
broadcast on Inquietudes and program 
changes also reflea survey information gath- 
ered by the team. Another form of evaluation 
occurs with regular coniaa between the field 
team, the London-based Media Group, and 
BBC specialists. Copies of all transmitted tapes 
are sent to London together with "letter cas- 
settes" in which the COAMCOS team discusses 
new developments and problems, allowing for 
regular projea monitoring and rapid response 
time 

Since the first broadcasts of Inquietudes, 
the team has concentrated on increasing the 
involvement of their listeners in the various 
produaion stages of the program. This effort 
has been successful as the young people from 
many of the communities regularly participate 
in produaion aaivities. Seen in a wider con- 
text, the COAMCOS projea is only one of a va- 
riety of existing aaivities in Peru in the field 
of participatory radio. Some of these rely on 
the most rudimentary facilities, such as public 
address systems in market places or villages to 
disseminate community programs Other ra- 
dio aaivities are implemented by local groups 
(Continued on page 10 ) 
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who acx]uire time on commercial stations for 
Indivkluil pcqgrams; while a Cew radio sta- 
tfcm apomofed by religious oiganizations 
brotdcattt a wide range of listener-based 
pcx^granunii^ 

Although paitlc^oryr radio in Feru is still 
overshadowed bf traditional commercial ra- 
dio progranuning, there is now some aware- 
ness of its potential impact and use as some 
communities are given access to a communica- 
tion channel which can help them to achieve 
dieirself-devdopmem goals. ■ 

Jane Dtmm is a MedkiOgkerwiAAe British 
CoundTs Media Group, and advises on train- 
ing and resources for radio and its applica- 
tions for education and development. 



Addendum 

Dr. Nbibert Hirschhom, who contributed the 
aitide "Saving Children's Lives: A Communica- 
tion Campaign in ^gypt," inZX:^ #51 is Vice 
President of the John Snow Health Group, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

(JBMKcontinuedJrompagie?) 

common concerns as crop production, water 
shortages, immunization, literacy, and family 
planning. A day-by-day diary account of this 
worldf^ gnx^ provides an oveniew of, and 
describes the spedfk tasks invoked with, the 
production of a '1heater/)un|gu«"- people's 
theater. A TFD model lists educational objec- 
tives for the drama process and defines the ob- 
jectives of the workshop: (a) to train develop- 
ment cadres and dieater artists in TFD, and (b) 
to Stan a TFD program in the Murewa area of 
Zimbabwe as a training and popular educa- 
tion/culture urogram. Ihe report concludes 
with an analysis of the workshop, including 
constraints, relationship with vUb^gers, organi- 
zatk)nal strata, and teamwork. An extens^e 
bibUography is included. Available from the 
Center foir the Study of Education in Develop- 
ing Countries, Badhuisw^ 251, P.O. Box 
90734, 2509 LS, Hie Hague, The Netherlands, 
or from EDRS in microfiche for 75 cents or pa- 
per copy for (7.20. 

• Communicating with Pictttres. PSA. 
1976. 2^. (ED 257 437). 

In early 1976, the National Development 
Senlce of Nepal and UNICEF conduaed a 
study designed to determine whether it would 
be possible to communicate ideas and infor- 
matfon to Nepalese vilLigers who could not 
read by using pictures only, the kinds of pic- 
tures that would be most meaningful for villag- 
ers, and whether diffinrent colors had spetM 
meanings for diem. Teams of data collectors 
went to nine diferent parts of Nepal and con- 
ducted interviews with more than 400 aduh 
villagers fixrni various groups; none of the vil- 
lagers interviewed had ever been to school. 
The researchers showed the villagers a variety 
ofpictures and colors and noted their respons- 
es. Hie main findings of the study indicate that 
villagers tend to "read" pkrtures very literally 
and do not expea to recede ideas frxmi diem; 
villagers do not necessarily look at pktures 
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from left to right, or assume that there is any 
connection between pictures in a series; pic- 
tures that try to convey ideas or instructions 
often use symbols that are not understood by 
villagers; villagers are interested in and attraa- 
ed fay pictures, even though they may need 
help to interpret them; realisdc pictures with a 
minimum of background de^ are the easiest 
for them to undentand; and pictures showing 
a kx of different objects are not well under- 
stood. Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
75 cents or in paper copy for 13 60. 

• mjridng with Villagers, Media Re- 
source Book: Skill Exercises, Une Drawings, 
Recpes for Making Teaching Tools and Mate- 
rials, Activities, Media Skills, and Sample Les- 
sons for TVaining Fieldworhers in Home Eco- 
nomics and Rmify Planning. 1977. 103pp. 
(ED 258 567). 

Designed for use in conducting media pro 
duokxi training with Peace Corps fieldwork- 
ers, diis manual is dhdded into three sections: 
skill exercises, line drawings, and directions 
for making an supplies from easily obtsdinable 
resources. Nineteen stcp4>y-stcp skill exer- 
cises cover basic cutting, wet and dry mount- 
ing* simple drawing, freehand lettering, cut- 
ting and enlarging, tracing, and making 
blackboard stencils. Guidelines are also given 
for using blackboards, flannelgr^hs, and flip- 
charts with village audiences. Suggestions for 
cflfectivc utilization of cofor and design de- 
scribe creative ways to enhance visuals, and 
simple line drawit^ of fi:equentiy used sub- 
jects are provkled for fieldworkers to trace, 
copy, and enlarge. The concluding section 
contains recipes for making such low cost ma- 
terials as paste, ink, dyes, paints, rubber ce- 
ment, and modeling clay. Avaikdble from £DRS 
in microfiche for 75 cents or in paper copy for 
19.00. ■ 

Barbara B. Minor is Publications Coordina- 
tor, ERIC Cleartigffouse on Ittformation Re- 
sources, School cf Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York 23244-2340, aSA 




Editing and Publications 
Training Course 

The International Rice Research Institute in 
the Philippines (IRRI) and the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Research Center are of- 
fering agricultural communicators an editing 
and publications uaining course at IRRI. The 
coun>e will be offered twice in 1986 and twice 
in 1987. This is an intensive four-month pro- 
gram for eight to ten participants each session. 
It is a "hands-on" training experience for those 
already engaged in editing and publication at 
nTitional or related research and extension in- 
stitutions. Candidates should be 2545 years 
old; have a B.S. or M.S. degree; have at least 
two years related experience; and be profi- 
cient in English. 

For information contaa: The Direaor of Re- 
search and Training, IRRI, P.O. Box 933, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. 

{AMicontinuedfrompage 11) 

shon radio spots» jingles, and/or interviews; 
directing the same message to diffierent audi- 
ence groups (say, educating Withers and chil- 
dren -as well as mothers -about oral rehy- 
dration therapy); and adding sound effiects and 
music to productions. Recommendations such 
as these are often provided by Networic 
participants. 

Contributions firom the Network's partici- 
pants are crucial in compiling subsequent 
packets. In £aa, the only requirement for re- 
ceiving the free script packets is that an en- 
closed information poll be filled out and re- 
turned to DCFRN headquaners. Questions 
from a recent survey asked which items were 
found to be the most useful; what crops, live- 
stock, pests, and diseases are found in the com- 
mtmicator s area; what the terrain, soil, and cli- 
mate conditions are like; and whether or not 
£suiners can read and keep financial and other 
form records. There is also room for comments 
and suggestions. This data is then colleaed, an- 
alyzed, and integrated into later packets. 

In addition to radio broadcasts, DCFRN in- 
formation has been used in newspaper arti- 
cles, posters, classroom teaching, video tapes, 
TV shows, loudspeaker broadcasts, and puppet 
shows. 

Overall, DCFRN has proven itself as an edu- 
cational tool. Feedback fi'om participants 
shows that farmers who listen to these broad- 
casts use the information that pertains to their 
particular needs. The Developing Countries 
Farm Radio Network is steadily growing as a 
development educator of small fiarmers as en- 
visioned by Atkins nearly a decade ago. 

To contaa the Network, write to: 
Developing Country Farm Radio Network, 
English Language Division, do Massey-Fergu- 
son Ltd., 595 Bay St. Toronto, Ontario M5G 2C3 
Canada 
or 

Developing Country Farm Radio Network, 
Rrench & Spanish Language Division, do Uni- 
versity of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario NIG 2W1 
Canada ■ 



William Amt is Program Assistaru at the 
Clearinghouse. 
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J Results of this comparison showed that the 
radio students were superior to the non-radio 
students ^n both Nicaragua and Thailand, par- 
ticuiariy In rural Northeast Thailand (see 
:«raph). The normalized diflference of .58, for 
Students in Northeast Thailand, is of a magni- 

* tude rarely reached in educational interven- 
tions. Reducing the disparity of educational 
opportunity between the less and more devel- 
oped parts of the country was the primary goal 
of this projea, and it appears this experiment 
has very successfully achieved this end. 

However, we still have not answered one of 

* tfie questions posed at the beginning of the 
anicle. **Was there a noticeable decrease in 
lesson quality in the process of adapting the 
lessons to a different language and culture?" 
To answer this question, we turn to a compat- 
Ison with Nicaraguan data. 

OwnpMfing Rcjuhg 

The test used for the evaluation in Thailand 
wasadapted from one used for the same pur- 
pose in Nicaragua Over 80 percent of the 
Items in the Thai test and the Nicaraguan test 
^«fc the same, and comparisons made here 
are based on only those items. 

Graph 1 shows the results of the two pilot- 
study regions in Thailand, comparing the re- 
; suhs from Nicaragua It is evident that the Nica- 
raigua study and the Thai Genual Plain study 
yielded very similar results; the non-radio 
classes in both countries have close to the 
same achievement levels, as do the radio class- 
es. However, an indication of a slight degrada> 
tion in the quality of the lessons when adapted 
^ from Nicaragua is evident in somewhat greater 
differences in Nicaraguan scores between ra- 
dio and non-radio classes than was found in 
the Thai Genual Plain. 

The striking fea shown on thisgn^h is that 
the radlo-instruaed students in the Thai 
Northeast study gained more, comparatively, 
than either of the other groups -even more 
than the radio-instruaed students from Nicara- 
gua Although the quality of the lessons de- 
aeases slightly in the adaptation process, it is 
apparent that they are still enormously suc- 
cessful in the remote rural regions where they 
are most needed. 

The success of the Thai version of the radio 
tnathematics lessons amply demonstrates that 
well-designed interactive radio instruaion can 
retain its educational effectiveness when 
adsq^ted for use in counules quite difierent 
from the one for which they were originally 
intended. It is to the credit of the Thai staff that 
the edu-^onal effectiveness of the original 
lessons was well maintained while die tone of 
the programs became distincdy Thai. ■ 
Jamesine Friend was Field Director of the 
ftadtoMoAerriadcs Projea in NicimMg^a, and 
is currentfy president of Friend Diahgtses, 
inc., an educationai consuming firm. Klaus 
Galda was a Field Director cfibe Radio Math- 
mnaticsPrqIea in Nicaragua and wasDirec- 
tor of tte Radio Science Projea. Barbara 
Searle was PrqfeaDireaor of the Nicaraguan 
Radio Matbematics Projea and is now with 

the East Asia and Pac^ Educatkm Division 
qftbe World Banit 



DCFRN: 

A Radio Network for Small F armers 



As the populations of developmg 
countries continue to grow, land 
formerly used for cultivating 
small-scale, domestic-consump- 
tion crops ^ increasingly appro- 
priated for large-scale, export- 
oriented crops. This process puts 
pressure on the subsistence-level 
former to grow more crops on less land. Tradi- 
tional farming methods usually cannot deal 
with this challenge effieaively, and small-scale 
farmers have largely been by-passed by a ma- 
jority of development programs aimed at in- 
creasing food supplies in the Third Worid. To 
help solve this predicament, the mass media 
are playing an increasingly important role in 
changing small farmers' behavior in order to 
improve national agricultural self-reliance, nu- 
trition, and the welfare of small producers 
The Developing Gountries Farm Radio Net- 
work (DGFi^) is one such media group. 

Founded in 1979, DCFRN is sponsored by 
Massey Ferguson Ltd., Ganada, a fiarm imple- 
ment manufoauring company, the Canadian 
International Development Agency, and the 
University of Guelph, and operates under the 
guidance of an Advisory Committee com- 
prised of sponsor representatives and special- 
ists in international development, agriculture, 
communications, and education. It is under 
the direction of George Atkins, former Senior 
Agricultural Commentator with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Practical agriculture related information is 
colleaed and tzped for radio broadcast and 
supplied without cost to radio stations and 
other organizations involved in disseminating 
^cultural information for the purpose of 
"serving agriculture, the basic industry" 
throughout the developing worid. DCFRN is 
committed to assisting small fiarmers to in- 
crease their food supplies by using estab- 
lished radio stations and other local channels 
of communication to spread agricultural in- 
formation. The success of this effort is per- 
haps best evidenced by die fiaa that aldiough 
only nine packets have been produced and 
distributed to date, over 500 broadcasters or 
organizations in more dian 100 countries dis- 
seminate DCFRN informadon to an estimated 
100,000,000 listeners in about 100 languages. 

lofimnation Gathering Process 

DCFRN is divided into two divisions. Ad- 
ministrative headquarters and the English 
Language Division are located in Massey-Fur- 
gesons Toronto office; while French and 
^MUilsh sendees are housed on die campus of 
die University of Guelph in Guelph, Ontario 
where, when called upon. University fiaculty 
and staff can assist widi technical research on 
;^culture and nutrition information. 

Information is assembled on appropriate 
and inexpensive technologies used by innova- 



tive grass roots-level fiarmers in the develop- 
ing world to increase food production, de- 
crease post-harvest losses, and to make more 
efficient use of food. This information comes 
from on-site interviews widi small farmers, 
fiarm broadcasters, extension workers, health 
workers, scientists, and university and govern- 
ment officials; printed materials; and feedback 
from questionnaires diat are included in each 
information packet. 

Information on agricultural or nutritional 
innovations must meet several rigorous crite- 
ria to be put on tape and then be disseminat- 
ed by DCFRN. They should have been devel- 
oped, tested, and proven in the developing 
worid, as well as be adaptable in odier devel- 
oping counuies. There should be no, or very 
low implementation costs, relying only on 
local resources, and requiring neither chemi- 
cals nor unfamiliar types of plants or breeds 
of animals 

After the materials are gathered on a vanety 
of topics, radio scripts are prepared in a cultur- 
ally and religiously neutral style in order to 
appeal to as many listeners as possible. A per- 
sonable, informal style is followed, as if one 
fiarmer were advising another They are writ- 
ten simply so that local broadcasters and other 
agricultural communicators - writers, agricul- 
tural extensionists, educators, and health wor- 
kers-can readily interpret the materials lin- 
guistically and culturally for their audience 
The scripts (including illustrations to help the 
communicator understand what he or she is 
conveying to the audience), or scripts and il- 
lustrations along with a cassette recording of 
the scripts are available in English, French, and 
Spanish. Taped segments run between two 
and ten minutes, depending on the subject 
matter. Scripts cover a wide \'ariety of agricul- 
tural or healdi and nutrition issues, all widiin a 
rural development context. Agricultural topics 
have ranged from improving manure to get- 
ting more milk from dairy cows, from control- 
ling worm eggs and germs that spread disease 
to marketing farm goods. Each packet also 
contains at least one segment on rural health 
problems. 

Ibe Blue %ect 

Enclosed in every packet is The Blue Sheet, 
DGFRN's newsletter for participants in the Net- 
work. As well as providing up-to-date informa- 
tion about the Network, it covers other devel- 
opment issues not found in the radio scripts. 
Topics such as Women in Development, the 
International Year of the Forest, and improv- 
ing communication techniques are included 
in this newsletter "The Professional Improve- 
ment Comer," a regular coIjh:.! in The Blue 
Sheet, gives pointers on how to make broad- 
casts more captivating for listeners. Sugges- 
tions include using the /nini-drama format, 
{Continued on page 10) 
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Briefly Noted 
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The Intemadonal Rice Research Institute 
(IRRI) has put out a useful publication for non- 
EogUshnqpeaking countries entided, Oipuft^ 
cation. IRRI IMsIgn, Procedures, and Policies 
forMtiMlmguagiePubUcatkm fnAf^-^Mlture. 
IRRI found that many of the people who could 
benefit £rocn its publications do not speak Eng* 
llsh. This booklet explains t)ow tlie language 
barrier is ofveitome via the process of copubli* 
cation, whereby IRRI works ckoety widi pri- 
vate publishers in developing countries to 
translate, layout, edit, prim, and distribute IRRI 
materials. 

Anodier handy publication comiiig out of 
IRRI is a very cAeosive conifrilatkxi (tf titles on 
IMrd 19brld ^agricultural science and produc* 
tkXL Entitled PubUcatkms on International 
^jicuUwre Research and Deudopment, this 
560-page catalog co mp rehensively lists the 
major publicatkms tfnd audtovisuals of all the 
International Agricultural Research Centers 
(lARCs) around die worid An in^lepdi su^ea 
indrt assists die user in kxsoing available nuh 
terials in countless fiekis of agricultural sci- 
ence. Materiab are listed ft>r each of die lARCs, 
preceded by a short descriptk)n of die center 
and an address. Annual rqxxts and confer- 
ence proceedings are also listed This catalog 
is sure to be usdul to libraries and ofganiza- 
dons woridng in intemadonal ^agriculture. It is 
available in Ei^lish only for USIlO.20. Bodi 
publlcadons are available from die Intema- 
donal Rkre Research Institute, P.O. Box 933, 
Manila, Philippines. 

R>r diose francophones interested in a syn- 
opsis of the problems of African publishing, 
iMr«c;r, a French bi-monthly about educ^ 
technotogies, contains an article in its issue 
No. 4^1984 endded, Le Uvre en Afiique I^tm- 
copbone. A number of statistics (for instance: 
Afrka, with 10 percent of die world's popula- 
tkxi, produces 1 .4 percent of the workl*s pub- 
lications, while Europe, widi only 4.5 percent 
of the worid's population, produces 45.6 per- 
cent of die worid*s publicatk>ns)» as well as the 
arguments diat existing books are too often 
found in the city, too academic, too expensive, 
and too Frendi (or Eniglish), suggest dut Africa 
is in need of more accessible and appropriate 
readir>g materials for a much wkler reading 
public Direa is available from ACCT-Direct, 
13, Quai AixM Citroen, 75015 Paris, R-ance. 

Kumarian Press has published two comple- 
mentary books that discuss ways in wtiich inte- 
grated rural devefopment projects can be 
made to be lasting and effective. 

l[\ManagfngRt4nUDevelopmemwitbSmaU 
Banner Particpaiion, Coralie Bryant and Lou- 
ise White acknowlec!^ diat participatory de- 
vek)pniem is a crucial elenient of the general 
dieme of development Their book focuses 
more on the issues of promoting equity and 
decentralization, expanding and managing 
partk:4)ation, developing k)cal Institutions, so- 
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dal learning, collective action, and reorienting 
bureaucratic attitudes. It's an excellent oudine 
(but should not be thought ofas a manual) for 
developers and communicators in need of 
kleas of liow to construfa a well-rooted 
projea 

Inplemenlation for SustainabiUty: Lessons 
from Integrated Rural Deveiopment Is a some- 
what expanded version of Bryant and NHiite^s 
book. Written by George Honadle and Jerry 
VuiSant, its theme is that project desig^iers, 
managers, and fiekl workers must be ever- 
ndndful of die need for kxal projects to con- 
tinue eflfectWely after outside suppon ends. By 
substantiating dieory with case study e3q)eri- 
ences, this book analyzes both macro (nation- 
al) and micro (kxal) alternative approaches to 
deUvering and marutging goods and services, 
and suggests ways of avoiding projea ftdlure. 
Bryant and Whitens book is available in soft 
cover for US$7.95, and Honadle and VanSaru^s 
costs USI22.50 for hard cover and USI12.50 
for soft cover. Write: Kumarian Press, 630 Oak- 
wood Avenue, Suite 119, West Hartford, CT, 
06110, USA ■ 

Both autbors work at the Cleartn^xndse 



Asia'Padflc Broadcasting 
Union Prizes Announced 

The 1985 ABU Radio and Television prize 
winners were armouiKed recently in Seoul, 
Korea. Three Radio prizes are awarded to pro- 
mote the production of radio programs of a 
high stanckupd wliich are intended to raise edu- 
cational and cultural levels and to strengdien 
international understandirig among the peo- 
ples of the countries of ABU members. 

The prize for radio programs for children, 
for a production wtiidi entertains and edu- 
cates youngsters under 12, was awarded to Ra- 
dio New Zealand for "Grampa's Place" -an 
infUginative and professional production di- 
rected to an audience of three to five year-olds. 

The 1965 Hoso Bunka Foundatton, a Japa- 
nese philanthropic organization, awards a ra- 
jio prize to a program presenting traditional 
musk: that preserves and enriches die cultural 
heritage of the country or territory in which it 
was produced This year*s prize went to Radio 
Bangladesh for 'Jal Ran^ Goon" The pro- 
gram is a sensiLVe blend of music, narration 
and sound effects that simultaneously tells of 
die hardships of daily life £iced by the fishing 
communities of Bangladesh. 

ABU*s 1985 Radio Prize, judged on die 
dieme "Youth in a Changing Society," was 
awarded to the Australiian Broadcastif>g Corpo- 
ration for "The Whole World Loves You," a ra- 
dio play diat made imaginative and excellent 
use of die radio medium to examine tensions 
in child/adult relationships. 

For a list of the television prizes given this 
year, 1986 entry ftmns, and ftirther informa- 
tion write to: Asia-Pacific Broadcasting Union, 
c/o Nippon Hoso Kyokai 2-2-1 Jinnaa Shibuya- 
ku, ToIq^ 150,Js^ Cable ABUNI, Tokyo. Tel- 
ex: J22377 (RADIO NHK) Tokyo. ^ _ 
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Evaluators can provide the data and the anal- 
ysis of data to policy-makers, but as evaluators 
diey should not make policy decisions. Evalua- 
tion can contribute to policy-making die em- 
pirical base that policy-makers hover above. 
Evaluators can also push them to state measur- 
able indicators for die results they want It is a 
policy-maker*s job to state die measurements 
needed to assess the status of their plans. If 
they have good evaluators working with them, 
diey can concenuate on sped/^c questions, 
confident that die evaluators can provide die 
answers. Policy people ask the questions- 
evaluators answer them. Without firm polky 
directton, die evaluator Is lost If a project team 
askstheevaluatorto provide diiiiection, this is a 
good indication that the projea itself is widi- 
out direction. An alert evaluator can contribute 
most eSecth^ly in this situation by helping 
projea people articulate the results they want 
and help them determine the cbrresponding 
measurable indicators of those results. 

This is evaluation for results: evaluation is an 
integral pan of gettiiig any job done. No longer 
a post-mortem operatkMi separate from die 
ta^ of achievii)g the projea*s desired results, 
no longer a luxury carried out by people out- 
side tl^ project, no longer confijsed with sci- 
entific experimentation or policy analysis, and 
no longer a threat to the very people most 
committed to the projea^s desired results- 
evaluation is becoming recognized as a con- 
structlvie tool that can help to achieve desired 
results. ■ 
Pe^er Spain is currently a projea qffker for Ae 
Academy for Educational Deuetopment, work- 
ingongbePRITECHbealtbprqfea. 



Cornell University 
Communication Courses 

Between June 8 and July 4, 1986 Cornell Uni- 
versity again offers its Communication Plan- 
ning and Strategy (CPS) course designed for 
offi«.ials and decision-makers in agriculture, 
health, nutrition, family planning, and rural de- 
velopment, as well as for those in information 
and communication positions related to tb 
sectors. The focus will be on designing c 
munication strategies and mobilizing 
sources for communication components 
projects. Enrollment is limited to 25. 
course fee is USI1400, and housing appr 
mately $650. 

Also, a three-pan video communicat 
worlcsiiop is being offered from June 1 to J 
12, 1986. The first pan will give panicips 
"hands-on" experience in how to use the ( 
tapac video, pre- and post-production p 
ning, basics of scripting, in-camera editin 
second session offers a four-week indepc 
ent learning experience; and a third i 
one-week workshop covering concepts n 
ed to manipulating the components of vide 
die electronic editing process. 

For course applications contaa: Dr. R 
Colle, CPS-85, Cornell University, 640 Ste 
Avenue, Idiaca, New York 14850, U SA, Te 
937478. Telephone (607)256^500. 
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Music Carries a Message to Youths 



by Patrick Oricoian 

VCIk) would have prediaed that the most widely played song in Mexico in March 1986 would 
be a special record designed to encourage young people to be sexually responsible and not to 
bring into the world "children of bread and water/' children they could not care for? 

"It s OK to say 'no,' '* is the message of a unique new family planning and health communica- 
tion projea designed to reach young people in 1 1 Spanish-speaking countries of Latin America 
and the Caribbean. The countries include Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, and Peru. What make?; this ambi- 
ttous regional project so unique is not just the message - or the remarkable success of the first 
song -but the combination of materials that were produced, the way they were produced, and 
how they are now being used throughout the region. 

The Population Communication Services project in The Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health QHU/PCS) has been working in Latin America and elsewhere for four years to 
support innovath« family planning communication projects. It became clear to ilwi one key 
group was not being reached -young people aged 13 to 18 who comprise approximately 30 
percent of the total populatk>n in Latin America. The fertility and sexual behavior of young 
people have a significant impact on their own lives, their community, their country, and the 
region. Early pr^nancy is a major health and social problem throughout the region and the 
TOrid Adolescent mothers are ill-prepared psychologically, phj'sically, financially, and socially 
10 accept the responsibilities of motherhood ^ ^ 



{Continued on page 2) 



Linking Knowledge 
Systems in the 
South Pacific 



by George M. Beal 
and K. Robert Kem 

H Agriculture is the leading eco- 
nomic activity in most of the small 
island countries of the South Pa- 
cific. That vital sector embraces a 
remarkably wide spectrum of crops ranging 
fxom coconuts, cocoa, and coffee for export, to 
indigenous roots. There is also a wide varia- 
uon in enterprises, production practices, types 
of producers, and marketing practices. 

Most of the islands were governed until re- 
cently by European powers, which had led to 
foreign influence in some segments of island 
agriculture, mainly focused on export crops; 
little attention had been given to food crops. 

When islanders gained political independ- 
ence, and under quickening population pres- 
sure in many cases, the concern for food crops 
and the interests of small landholders took on 
a broader national perspeaive. And over the 
last two decades, many of the islands have put 
some elements of an agricultural knowledge 
system into place. 

Government-sponsored organizations now 
funaion in agricultural research, extension, 
education, libraries, and communications. 
They tend to be unique to each country, since 
great distances -both geographic and expe- 
riential-stand between the real-life condi- 
uons in the islands and models irom devel- 
oped society systems that some tried to copy 
or impose. 

Since 1983, the Institute of Culture and 
Communication of the East-West Center has 
collaborated with the International Service for 
National Agricultuml Research (ISNAR) in re- 
search and continuing consultations with the 
South Pacific island nations of Fiji, Western 
Samoa, and Tonga. This work has focused on 
the organizations and people involved in the 
knowledge systems in an effort to understand 
how the differeat systems are linked, how 
communicatica flows among them, and how 
the exchange of information can be improved. 

(Contintted on page 14) 
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Itae Bcsl Audience: Vthm Youdi 

To address this problem the JHU/PCS decid- 
ed to develop a regional Latin American pro- 
jea to make young people more sharply aware 
of the personal advants^ to them of respon- 
sible parenthood. Socio-demographics and 
marketing studies have shown that young peo- 
ple living in urban areas are more homoge- 
neous thuui any other segment of the popula- 
tion in the region and are easier to reach. This 
makes them a particularly appropriate audi- 
ence for global advertising, in which one set of 
materials that crosses national barriers can be 
produced for a laige group of people. 

JHU/PCS put togedier a financial, marketing, 
and institutional package. The finances were 
provided through the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Devel::pment. Development and mar- 
keting of the materials was contracted by 
JHU/PCS to FUentes y Fomento Intercontinen- 
tales, SA (FH), a commercial marketing firm 
kKated in Mexico. Institutional tie-in was 
tiirough JHU/PCS contacts with organizations 
in the 11 Spanish-speaking countries that have 
active programs with young people. 

Analysis showed that the conunon denomi- 
nator for young people throughout the region 
is music. We decided to produce two songs, 
each with a music video, pressed on each side 
of 45 rpm single records and enclosed in a full 
size, full-color, two-sided record jacket which 
folds out into a poster. 

The next step was to refine the general mes- 
sage of sexual responsibility to a specific mes- 
sage, one that young people would iisien to 
and that would not offend others. Feedback 
from institutions throughout the region 
showed that responsible sexuality is a very 
sensitive subjea both for young people and 
for the whole community Messages had to be 
acceptable to the social, cultural, and religious 
values of the countries and to the require- 
ments of the mass media. 

Focus groups with young people indicated 
that youth would listen to the following mes- 
sages: 1) young people should be sexually re- 
sponsible for their aaions; 2) it's OK to say 
no,' that is, the concept of postponing sex; 
3) young men as well as women should be 
sexually responsible; 4) young people can go 
to specific identified places for professional 
counseling or guidance; and 5) positive role 
models are helpful for young people who 
want to be responsible. 

Once the messages were developed, we had 
to find persuasive messengers. The concept of 
youth speaking to youth about sexuality has 
been demonstrated to be most convincing. 
Thus, with the help of professional recording 
companies, JHU/PCS and FFl looked for young 
singers who were commercially successful, 
who believed m the concept of responsible 
sexuality, and who wanted to participate in this 
type of projea The final seleaions were 
Tatiana, a young Mexican woman who is rapid- 
ly developing into a conunercial star, and 
Johnny, a young Puerto Rican man who was 
previously with the most popular young Latin 
American singing group, Menudo. 

Once the anists and the messages had been 
identified, a contest was held for the music and 
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lyrics, with more than 20 professional compos- 
ers participating. The choice was narrowed to 
five songs, which were pretested in rough 
form, with three different groups of young 
people The two fiavorite songs, Cuando Este- 
mos Juntos, "When We Are Together," by the 
Argentine composer, Juan Carlos Norona, and 
Detente, "Wait," by the Mexican composer and 
singer. Prisma, were recorded. Music videos 
and radio and television commercials were 
then produced 

An underlying concern built into the design 
of this projea was that the materials must ap- 
peal to young people as popular songs, not as 
educational materials. We wanted the songs to 
be played on radio stations just like any other 
popular song, and the music videos to be 
played on television stations just like any other 
video. We expeaed that the radio and televi- 
sion commercials would be played only if the 
radio and television stations were paid to do 
so. At the same time, we hoped for some col- 
laboration by the government-owned educa- 
tional stations and perhaps by a few socially 
conscious media managers and owners. 

The marketing plan was conservative. We 
estimated that the songs would be played an 
average of three times a day on radio stations 
playing Spanish language music, and televi- 
sion stations would broadcast the music vid- 
eos, while newspapers, magazines, and jour- 
nals would occasionally publish articles 
related to the projea. This was all considered 
"free" promotion for the products, based on 
their commercial viability. 
MafketiQg Plans Widened 

Support for a larger marketing plan came 
from an unexpeaed source. EMI Capitol, the 
record company for Tatiana, the female singer, 
wanted to put the two songs on her next album 
which would be launched simultaneously with 
this projea. A major multinational recording 
company was willing to put its prestige and the 
skills of its marketing and promotion depart- 
ments behind a social communication projea! 
As a resuk, radio stations would feel they were 
not taking any risks by playing a song with a 
social purpose, they would consider that these 
materials were commercial products with a 
social message incorporated into them. This 
was the very concept that we were trying to 
promote. The record company's support also 
made the materials more available because 
they could be sold through a vast commercial 
network, not just through the institutions we 
were working with. 

The marketing of what became known as 
the Tatiana & Johnny Projea" included 
sending: 

• copies of the record to 3,020 radio 
stations, 

• copies of the record and music videos to 
250 television stations, 

• press kits to 350 newspapers, magazines, 
and journals, 

• brochures about the projea to 3,500 
media representatives throughout the 
region, 

• seven bimonthly press releases to radio, 
television, and press personnel through- 
out the region. 

{Continued on page 3) 
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M the same tlmeJHU/PCS> through FFI, con- 
tracted with kejr radio stations in the 11 coun- 
tries to broadcast the two radio spots (com- 
mercials) developed for the campaign. No 
funds were available for broadcasting the tele- 
vision spots that were developed, as the cost is 
exorbitant. It was hoped that local institutions 
could persuade stations to allot some ^ee time 
to show them. The first spot promoted each 
song. The second spot also included a message 
at the end linking each institution in the 11 
countries to the Tatiana and Johnny materials, 
and inviting young people to call, write, or visit 
diese institutions for addlUonal guidance or 
counseling about sexuality. 

The load institutions were provided with 
copies of tlie 45 rpm record to give away to 
promote activities with young people. Since 
we thought the seleaed institutions would be 
the only source of the single record, we hoped 
young people would be attraaed to it and want 
the record. The local institutions were encour- 
aged to gh^ the record only to those whom 
they fell were truly interested in this theme 
and to set up contests, focus groups, call-ins 
with radio stations, and other promotional ac- 
tivities. They also were urged to work with the 
record company representative k) their areas 
to develop joint acthities. 

EMI Capirol agreed to pay JHU/PCS royalties 
for the right to use the two projea songs as 
part of its commercial distribution of Tatiana's 
record This provides more promotion and 
visibility for the messages as well as income to 
be reinvested in further activities for young 
people in the r^on. 

EnthuslMtIc Reception 

Initial reaction to the projea has been over- 
whelming. In Mexico, even before the first 
song was launched, the most popular live tele- 
vision variety program -reaching some 150 
million people every Sunday -asked to pre- 
miere the first video. Inunediately, the song 
was enthusiastically accepted by young people 
and radio stations. Our initial calculation of 
three radio broadcasts per day was fiu* short of 
reality -which sometimes reaches 15 to 20 
broadcasts daily. Monitoring by record compa- 
nies and radio stations in Mexico shows that 
the song was number one on the hit parade 
< within six wedcs sdter its r *.ease. 



The song is also becoming a commercial hit 
in other countries. As of March 1986, the local 
institutions reported that letters and requests 
for their services increased anywhere from 
200 percent to 2,000 percent, all within two to 
four weeks of initial promotion. This increase 
occurred before direa local institutional pro- 
motion began. In addition, the radio stations 
and the record company have received calls 
and letters of thanks from young people. 

LcMons for die Future 

Several lessons have been learned from this 
projea that can guide futiire social develop- 
ment communication projects. 

1. Choose the most appropriate medium to 
reach the intended audience, in this case, 
populai music. 

2. Enlist professionals e?q>erienced in the 
chosen medium to be sure of the best 
available resources, both human and 
material. 

3. Develop a high-quality produa that will 
attraa the commercial seaor. Commer- 
cial support for a social message defrays 
expenses, assures wider dissemination of 
the message, and may generate income 
for program expansion. 

4. Use a medium, in this case popular music, 
which has a big regional and national au- 
dience. This enables a large-scale projea 
to draw on resources not readily available 
to a local organization working alone and 
brings additional attention to the projea 
because of its international scope. 

JHU/PCS worked closely with FFI and local 
institutions to ensure that the products of this 
projea would be responsible and socially ac- 
ceptable. Mixing the commercial and social 
sectors worked in this case because both 
groups cooperated to achieve the results each 
wanted v/hile respeaing the interests and 
needs of the other. ■ 



PatrickL Coleman is Project Director of P<^u- 
lation Communication Services, Tbe Johns 
Hql^ns Untversity, Baltirrum, Maryland. He 
has worked in social det/elopment communi- 
cation/or more than 12 years, primarily in 
Latin America 




Making an 
Agriculturcd Video 

by Melissa Beck-Yazman 

X^inrock International Institute fo- Agricul- 
tural Development, a nonprofit organization 
commined to agricultural and rural develop- 
ment, has been involved in video produaion 
since 1976. We have focused on agricukural 
education and training, information dissemi- 
nation, and promotion of appropriate agricul- 
tural techniques initially in the U.S., and now 
increasingly in developing countries. 

At the request of control Data Corporation 
(CDC), Winixxk International produced an ed- 
ucational course, Dual-pwpose Goat Manage- 
meru Series, forCaribbean and potentially for 
Latin American countries wfiich ofiers a series 
of nine videos on basic goat husbandry. The 
audience was to be agricultural extension 
agents and farmers in these two regions who 
would learn how to improve milk and meat 
production from goats. 

Site Selection 

The video was filmed in Haiti and Mexico. 
These locations were chosen for two reasons. 
First, they are representative of the environ- 
ment of the primary (English-speaking Carib- 
bean) and secondary (Latin American) target 
audiences. Secondly, Winrock had contacts in 
both Haiti and Mexico who could serve as 
hosts and counterparts for the production 
team. 

Winrock's Goat Improvement Projea in Hai- 
ti provided an excellent Caribbean location, 
with local farm workers who were available 
for on-camera talent, and a projea manager 
who also served as the customs liaison, logis- 
tics coordinator, and interpreter. In Mexico, 
professional contacts through Winrock led us 
to a veterinarian who teaches at a university in 
Mexico City and owns a goat farm. He provid- 
ed the location, talent, and subjea-matter 
expertise at this site. Local farmers and exten- 
sion workers in both countries were eager to 
cooperate as on-camera talent. 

Prcproduction Considerations 

We faced different preproduaion problems 
in each country. In Haiti, we were able to bring 
in our own equipment and personnel. In Mex- 
ico, however, the customs procedures proved 
so complex that we risked iiaving our equip- 
ment impounded. To avoid this, we rented 
video equipment in Mexico City where both 
equipment and trained video specialists zxe 
readily available. 

Scouting the seleaed locations prior to the 
actual filming gave us the chance to carefully 
plan the scenes we would take at each location. 
We were also able to get information on as- 
portation, equipment rental, reliable battery 
supplies, housing accommodations, and other 
preproduaion concerns. 

Scr^H Development 

The narration for the videos was fully script- 
ed which allowed for the possible future dub- 
{Continued on page 4) 
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Video: A Development 
Tool for Women 



fay Deborah Ztakft 

*7be T^ew Decade' will see women over- 
come tbeir lack of experience wim the me- 
dia technology, realize its potential and 
use it to inprove their social and economic 
condition.'' Heather Royes, PhD Jamaica 

For nearly 40 years, OEF International (for- 
merly Overseas Education FOnd) has been 
worldng in developing countries, training 
low-income women to turn simple skills and 
local resources into income-producing busi- 
ness enterprises. OEF also develops and fleld- 
tests unique training methodologies focused 
on the needs of these women. 

Based on its investigation of the use of vari- 
ous communication technologies to resolve a 
wide range of development problems, OEF 
has concluded that video offers a novel oppor- 
tunity for women to become more acth« par- 
ticipants in program design, development, 
implementation, and evaluation. Current pro- 
grams throughout the developing world are 
successfully using video to increase women's 
participation in social and economic develop- 
ment. OEF found that the potential of video for 
women is clear in areas such as instruaional 
modules in small enterprise development and 
group organization; presentation of training 
techniques for woddng with women; analysis 
and evaluation of training techniques in the 
field; integration of women beneficiaries in 
project evaluation; use of video equipment as a 
communication tool by women themselves; 
marketing and fund raising; and the motivation 
and mobilization of women to implement 
their own community and business enterprise 
development 

Plmilqg die Prognun 

In July 1985, with funding firom the Women 
in Development Oflfice of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development and the Kun- 
stadter Eunily Foundation, OEF convened a 
meeting in Nairobi, Kenya to discuss video as a 
development tool for women. Women with a 
wide spectrum of experience in the use of 
video to: develq^ment joined in. Representa- 
tion ranged from the sq)hisdcated Food and 
Agricultural Organization - supporting agri- 
.cultural training programs that use integrated 
communication systems featuring video, to 
simple, yet effective uses of video in Nepal for 
projea evaluation fieaturing interviews with 
women beneficiaries. 

Participants included Subhadra Belbase of 
Nepal, Ayesha Imam of Nigeria, Sima VE^i, an 
AiQ^han refugee in the U.S., Clara de Souze of 
i^ru, Georgina Aviles Marin of Mexico, Elma 
Ltek-Anani of Sierra Leone, Heather Royes of 
Jamaka, as well as Xaio Chun-Lin from the 
People's Republic of China who had learned 
video production from the late Martha Stuart, 
widely recpgnized for having successfully put 
vkleo technology in the hands of hundreds of 
women chrou^ut the developing world 
(Sec 'Video in the Village" elsewhere in this 

W 



We shared experiences and explored how 
women could benefit more from this technol- 
ogy. At these meetings it was also decided to 
hold a workshop at the NGO Forum *85, which 
met concurrently with the UN Decade Confer- 
ence on Women in Nairobi. A report generated 
from the meetings preceding the Forum in- 
cludes case examples, advantages, and obsta- 
cles to using video for women in development 
programs, some of which are summarized 
below. 



1. Video can be used at convenient times 
and places. 

2. Video is effective with illiterate or multi- 
lingual groups. 

3. Video can bridge cultural differences, 
helping women to share common con- 
cents and goals. 

4. Video fiacilitates group discussion, moti- 
vating women to work together and to 
organize for community development. 

5. Video boosts women's self<onfidence 
and encourages their self-development. 

6. Video facilitates communication between 
funders and women beneficiaries. 

7. Video simplifies technical information 
and improves comprehension of such 
materials. 

8. Video can be a cost-effective training tool. 
Obstacles lo Video IT9C 

1. Electric power is often lacking or erratic 
in developing counuies. 

2. The communication components of 
women's projects are poorly funded. 

3. Technical training is lacking, particularly 
for women. 

4. Spare parts for video equipment are diffi- 
cult to find in developing countries. 

5. Compatability of video standards and for- 
mats between organizations and coun- 
tries is poor. 

6. Imporuuon restrictions and theft of 
equipment ir. developing countries ag- 
gravate the equipiuent shortage. 

7. Cost of equipment i5 high when com- 
pared to slidetapes, flannelboards, and 
radio. 

8. Video is often controlled by urban 
"elites" or foreign organizations. 

The advantages far outweigh the obstacles 
for women using video when considering the 
opportunity it gives them to control a me- 
dium and to communicate with each other 
across cultural, linguistic, and geographic 
boundaries. 

To obtain OEF's 40-page report. Video Tech- 
nohgv Applicatioris for Development Projects 
Designed to Benefit Women, send a US$7.50 
chedc payable to OEF IntemaUonal, 2101 L 
Su-eei, N.W., #916, VJ^hington, D.C. 20037, 
USA, Please add 20 percent to cover airmail 
costs where apprt^riate. 

Deborah aska is Direaor of Media and Video 
Projects, OEF International. 
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(Bedc-Yaznian continuedfrom page 3) 

bing of a second language without editing the 
video again. Since the primary audience lives 
in the English-speaking Caribbean, a narrator 
with a West Indian accent was seleaed. 

When we make a video in one language 
only, a formal script is not prepared. Instead, 
an outline and storyboard are developed, but 
the "narration" is obtained from interviews 
which are then edited and merged to create 
the message. For example, fiarmers are asked 
quetions that are designed to elicit specific 
types of answers; the result is fiarmers teaching 
farmers. While using nonprofiessional talent is 
risky business -not all farmers have gclden 
voices -we have had remarkably good luck. 
Generally, they are relaxed and readily discuss 
topics fiamiliar to them. 

Since Winrock has in-house produaion fa- 
cilities and uses a small crew, costs for video 
projects have averaged $300 to $600 per fin- 
ished minute. Ihe production crew usually 
consists of just a vldepgrapher, either a writer 
or an audio technician, and a subjea- 
maner expert. Working with such a small crew 
requires careful plarming and flexibility 
among those involved, ilie video specialist 
and subjea-maner specialist must have an un- 
derstanding of each other's expertise, trust 
each other, and be aware of their responsibil- 
ities from the outset. 

Fiofi Obtributkm 

Cx)ntrol Data has responsibility for film dis- 
tribution and fleld testing of the Goat Manage- 
ment Series. Although the evaluation results 
have not yet been released, Winrock staff has 
used the series in workshops and seminars 
and, so far, feedback has been positive. Most of 
our videos are handled by the donor agency 
since Winrock does not have the staff or re- 
sources to duplicate and distribute what it 
produces. 

Although there are unique problems associ- 
ated with using video in developing countries, 
this rapidly evolving technology has already 
proven itself to be an exwemely popular and 
effective tool for transferring agricultural 
technology. ■ 

Melissa Beck-Yazman has been a communica- 
tions pecialist for Winrock International for 
fiveynsars 



Video Education Articles 



Direct, a bimonthly bulletin published in 
French by ACCT (Agence de Cooperation Cul- 
turelle et Technique), supplies its readers with 
current information on various applications of 
educational technologies worldwide. A recent 
issue (#6/1985), focuses on educational video, 
v/ith articles on topics such as the best uses of 
audiovisuals in education; descriptions of the 
different educational video hardware now 
available; the evolution of video training; and 
the strained relationship between the peda- 
gogical and technical aspects of educational 
video production. This and other issues of 
red are available from : ACCT, 13, Quai Andrd 
Critoftn, 75015 Paris, France. 



fliiking Video on the Road in the Philippines 



I 



- bf lean E. Anderaen and 
Anita H. MacDoupdl 

IlKi experiences of the Nutrition Center of 
the Philippines (NCP) suggest that the eflfec- 
tiveness of development communication can 
benefit ftxMn a systematic approach and the 
evolution of "high-tech** into appropriate 
ledmolQgy. 

ftwas ten years ^ that the Nutrition Cente 
of the Philippines decided to test video-vans 
(vehicles containing video playback equip- 
ment that are driven to communities to pro- 
mote social programs through videotapes) as a 
hey component of their nutrition program for 
preschool children. After a two-year pilot pro- 
ject demonstrated effectiveness in experimen- 
tal versus control villages, die program was 
Ittiplemented in critiail areas nationwide. 
Ccntinuing evaluation has shown not only 
where improvements are needed, but also a 
persistent success In increasing modiers* nu- 
trition-related knowledge and improving pre- 
schoolers' nutrittonal status. Cost-eflfeaiveness 
Studies have indicated that these improve- 
ments have apparently been accompl ished at a 
cost comparable to or less than other types of 
Arid interventions that have such data. 



tEvahntlon 

In 1979, a comparative study was made 
\ among rural villages: with no intervention 
(comparison group); with only a village nutri- 
< tkxi worker (BNS-only group); with a village 
^ nutrition worker and short exposure to the 
I vkteo-VMis (VTRS group); and with a vilI5^ge 
; nutrltkxi worker and longer exposure to the 
^ vkieo-vans (VTRL group). Results comparing 
these groups showed significant differences 
' related to amount of intervention. For exam- 
: pie, modiers in the VTRL group were 55 per- 
cent more likely than mothers in the compari- 
aon group to describe fieeding their children 
meals containing items firom all three basic 
8xxl groups recommended in the videos. 
Mothers in the VTRL group were nearly five 
t' times more likely than mothers in the BNS- 
only group to name "Nutri-Pak" (a locally pro- 
duced food supplement providing 50 percent 
of the daily required protein and 30 percent of 
*e calories) as a good snack food for their 
children. They were 71 percent more likely to 
correcdy describe the fieatures and benefits to 
their children of "Nutri-Pak" as it was present- 
ed by the village workers and videos. There 
were also significant dlffierences in child nutri- 
tkMial status consistent with amount of inter- 
vention. For example, regarding percent stan- 
dard weight for age, using the Harvard 
•tandards and the "Gomez Classification" and 
ConH)aring VTRL to BNS-only, the VTRL group 
t •howc^• 25 percent less moderate-to-severe 
I malnuu ition and 29 percent more mild main j- 
'tritkm-to-normal nutrition. The average num- 
^^ bcr of children weighed per group was 506. 
wlTiis demonstrated success of the video-van 
^.concept gained support of donor agencies 
. Wil * supplied 30 more vans. 



In a follow-up study m 1981 in the same 
villages, improvements in nutritional status 
continued, with an additional 17 percent de- 
crease in moderate to severe malnutrition and 
a 12 percent increase in mild nulnutrition to 
normal nutrition. Similar results were ob- 
tained in another impaa study of 48 rural vil- 
lages receiving the same intervention in anoth- 
er part of the Philippines with measures taken 
in 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

Careful accounting was done on al! ex- 
penses related to the program in 1981. man- 
agement, field personnel, training of field per- 
sonnel, development of videotapes and other 
materials, and daily operating expenses, as 
well as a five-year depreciation allocation for 
video playback equipment and vehicles. 

It is difficult to make comparisons between 
studies regarding cost-effeaiveness. Calcula- 
tion standards differ, metht ^, and measure- 
ment definitions differ, as do sample sizes, 
price data, and cost of materials depending on 
seasonal and yearly changes. Nevertheless, 
some data has been compiled for comparative 
purposes from programs similar to the Nuui- 
Bus projca: mass media and mass media with 
local workers. One example is from a 1981 
mass media nutrition education projea also 
implemented in the Philippines. Per-child 
costs per year where mothers' reports indicat- 
ed positive changes in nutritional praaices 
came to UStl5-S29; whereas the Nutri-Bus 
projea calculated i USI5 per-year, per-child 
cost where mothers reported similar changes 
in nutritional practices. 




Commuikiattlon Model 

Major fiaaors in the success of the Philippine 
program are certainly the abilities, laients, and 
dedication of the Nutrition Center staff' and 
management. Another faaor that may help ac- 
count for the continuing success of this inter- 
vention model is the use of the * ABc: Model for 
Developing Communication to Change Behav- 
ior." This model utilizes a systematic process 
of developing communication materials bulk 
upon the: 

• anal>'sis of the abilities, experiences, be- 
liefe, customs, current praaices and prefer- 
ences of the audience (mothers of preschool 
children); 

• explicit specification of the behaviors or 
skills mothers need in order to improve the 
nutritional status of theii children; 

• definition of how much behavior change 
of each type will constitute a worthwhile level 
ofeflfea; 

• analysis of each behavior or skill sought 
and how the mothers can best be helped to 
leam to make the necessary changes; 
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• developmen of training materials that 
provide aaive participation of the learner ai id 
frequent opportunities for positive feedback 
to increase learning and foster self-reliance; 

• emphasis on communicating through re- 
alistic visuals, 

• careful pretesting and revision of draft 
materials until they are effeaive in bringing 
about the changes sought; 

• periodic, statistical field evaluauons. 
The development process outlined above is 

guided by a series of worksheets and aids that 
help the Nutrition Center staff perform each 
step, after they have completed a ten-week 
training program. To deal with the problem of 
turnover among trained staff and provide qual- 
ity control and consistency of what is taught, 
microcomputer-based tutorial programs are 
being developed to teach the use of the "ABC 
Model" to each new person. 

Ail audience analysis, design, development, 
and produaion of the videotapes is done by 
NCP staff Topics include growth monitoring, 
oral rehydration therapy, breastfeeding, im- 
munization, fiamily planning, and nutrition. 
Tapes are shot either on location or in a small 
studio at NCP and produced in six dialects The 
studio has two complete, portable 3/4-inch 
U-matic systems with cameras and an editing 
system. Half-inch playback machines are used 
fbr the video-vans. 

Inftmnatlon and Feedbad( System 

After the systematic development and pro- 
duction of the video modules, a fleet of Jeep- 
type vans (called Nutri-Buses) regularly visits 
the villages Each van is equipped with a TV 
monitor, Betamax player, and public address 
system. A driver-technician operates and main- 
tains the vehicle and the audiovideo equip- 
ment. A "communicator," who is a registered 
nurse with one month's training in communi- 
cation techniques and community organiza- 
tion, rides each van. She pauses the tape at 
designated points, using the loudspeaker sys- 
tem to encourage discussion and decisions 
from the viewers She provides feedback and 
reinforcement durir^g these discussions and 
solicits comments about the videotape She 
also s Nutri-Pak, at a nominal price, after 
the video showing Nutri-Pak is produced by 
the Nutrition Center and priced to cover oper- 
atirig costs. 

With equipment, vans, and personnel de- 
ployed from one end of the Philippines to the 
other, it was clear that innovations would be 
necessary to keep the vans running on sched- 
ule, the video equipment in good working or- 
der, videotapes refleaive of local needs, sup- 
plies available, and the personnel motivated 
To deal with this challenge, a unique informa- 
tion gathering and feedback system has been 
developed and tested. During village visits the 
communicator records on a preprinted check- 
list, information about the village, arrival and 
departure time, audience size, audience inter- 
aaion responses, video playback quality, Nu- 
tri-Pak sales' date, and materials distributed to 
{Continued on page 6) 
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the village nutrltlon/heahh worker. A new ac- 
tivity, added since die last impaa evaluation 
study, is a counseling interview by the GomniU' 
nicator with two mothers of malnourished 
children in each village. This allows the com- 
municator to gather monthly information 
which includes child's weight data, modier^s 
interview answers, household observations, 
and advised nutrition and healdi care ac- 
tions. Ihe data gathered by die communicator 
on her two households per village per month 
is also entered on a special preprinted 
cheddist 

At the end of each month the conununicator 
worldng in the provinces sends her completed 
ibrms to ManfLi. Throughout the archipelago 
of the Philippines there are currently 60 com- 
municators who each cover 40-45 villages per 
month. They reach 5,400 targeted children in 
2,700 villages, resulting in 8, 100 checklists con- 
taining a wealth of informadon about the pop- 
ulation in the provinces that would not previ- 
ously have been easily accessible. Upon arrival 
in the capital, the pencil-coded information on 
the cheddists is read by an ine^qsensive op- 
tical mark-readirtg machine conneaed to a 
microcomputer. 

The information produced by this system 
has grruly improved the projea and its day- 
to-day administration. Village conununicators 
send the mothers' int<^rvlew responses to the 
projea managers who generate computerized 
summaries of this information. This is then 
shared with the conununicator. This cycling of 
infonnation enables a level of communication 
and suppon that can address the needs of the 
mothers and the workers in the provinces. 
Software used in the program is a mixture of 
custom and off-the-shelf packaged programs. 
Hardware used is a team of Apple II and Macin- 
tosh computers. 

Several levels of monthly feedback letters 
and reports are generated by the computers, 
including information on previous montiis for 
comparison, and then provided to: 

• the communicator -a summary of per- 
formance data plus computer-generated mes- 
sages congratulating good performance and 
suggesting performance improvements; em- 
phasis is on providing suppon and informa- 
tion to improve the nutritional status of the 
children; 

• the conmiunicator's supervisor - a graph- 
ic summary of the conununicator team's per- 
formance, allowing rapid comparison of com- 
municator performance; overall area summary 
data are sdso preset, ed; 

• middle management -copies of an indi- 
vidual communicator's letters and area prog- 
ress reports iR^ch can be used to guide sup- 
pon to the area ^xordlnator, communicator, 
mothers and children through training, re- 
cruiting, materials development or p«x)gram 
revisions; 

• senior management - jraphs of perform- 
ance across areas, plus a database which can be 
queried regarding the trend of the children's 
nutritfonal status, diseases prevalent, mothers' 
nutrition and liealth care knowledge, frequen 
cy of videotapes shown, efikctiveness of tna 
videotapes, reasons why visits were not con- 
ducted, food supplement sold and other activi- 
O )f die communicator. Senior management 



can now carry out die managerial cycle of plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluadng die pro- 
|ea*s overall viability and its individual compo- 
nents internally', and also repon to external 
funders and agencies. 

A carefully controlled, one-year pilot stud/ 
using a similar video-van approach was done 
in rural Thailand. Significant differences were 
found in nutridonal status between experi- 
mental and control groups as well as differ- 
ences regarding knowledge and reported 
practices, especially for breastfeeding. The 
Thai pro)ea will be reponed in a future issue 
of DO?. 

For further informadon about diis projea 
write to: Development Communications Con- 
sultants, P.O. Box 515, Oyster Bay, New Yoric 
11771, USA. ■ 

Jean E. Andersen is president of Development 
Communications Consultants (DCC) ard spe- 
daiizes in communication Jbr b^xuHor 
change. 

Anita H. MacDougall is vice president of DCC 
and ^peci' Jizes in management iriformation 
systems. 



IPDC Update 



Development Seminar 
Offered 



The University of Minnesota is offering its 
annual Development Project Evaluation Semi- 
nar from September 15-26, 1986. This 
two-week course focuses on a praaical ap- 
proach to projea evaluation. Through presen- 
tadons, training exercises, case analyses, and 
group interaction, panicipants will consider 
evaluadon approaches and strategies for estab- 
lishing evaluations useful to decision-makers 
The cost is USI2200 for courses and lodging 
Meals and transportation are extra. For more 
information contaa Fred Hoefer, 405 Coffey 
Hall, University of Minnesota, 1420 Eckles Ave , 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55108, USA. 




A Daily Ncfvnptper for The GambUi 

A daily newspaper in The Gambia is now a 
reality dianks to suppon from Unesco s Special 
FUnd, die International Programme for die De- 
velopment of Communica ion (IPDC). Replac- 
ing a weekly, Gambia News Bulletin, die inau- 
guration of a daily paper in November 1985 
was preceded by a one-month training course 
for 12 local journalists and die installation of 
oflfeei printing equipment. The paper will re- 
ceive stories from the Gambia News Agency 
which was recendy installed as pan of the 
West/Cenu^ African New Agencies Develop- 
ment (WANAD) network. This US$2,500,000 
projea, a joint effon by die Federal Republic of 
Germany and Unesco, enables news collection 
and dissemination, particularly between urban 
and rural areas, in eight countries (Benin, Con- 
go, The Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Niger, 
and Nigeria) with a combined population of 
115 million people. WANAD, in turn, will pro- 
vide a solid foundation for the Dakar-based 
Pan African News Agency (PANA) for news ex- 
change throughout the continent and with 
agencies outside the region. 
(Rented from Unesco : Facts and Figures No 
7. Oct/Dec 1985) 

BroMkast Training in title Pacific 

Anodier collaboradve effbn between IPDC 
and a Federal Republic of Germany founda- 
tion, Friedrich-Eben-Stiftung (FES), will soon 
provide training for broadcasters from the 
Soudi Pacific island nations of Papua New 
Guinea, Western Samoa, and Fiji. 

This US$1,200,000 projea, widi training 
provided by die Pacific Broadcasting and I>e- 
velopment Projea (PACBOARD), calls for die 
establishment of subregional training bases 
using already-existing national facilities to 
train skilled personnel to plan, manage, and 
operate broadcasting networks oriented to de- 
velopment goals in the Pacific Island States. 

Call for Fapers 

The Fifth World Telecommunication Fo- 
rum, Part 2, Technical Symposium is sched- 
uled for Oaober 22-27, 1987, in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. This international gathering of 
professional engineering societies has been 
organized by the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and will be held in the frame- 
work of TELECOM 87. The forum theme is 
Telecommunication Services Jbr a World of 
Nations. A limited number of papers will be 
accepted for presentation. They must be un- 
published and based on original research, de- 
velopments, and approaches carried out in the 
period between lELECOM 83 and TELECOM 
87, and should be about new equipment, sys- 
tems, networks, or services. The submission 
deadline for the initial summary paper is Sep- 
tember 1, 1986. 

Fbr a description of technical subjea areas 
and guidelines in preparing the sumn^ary 
write to: FORUM 87 Secretariat, International 
Telecommunication Union, CH-1211 Geneva 
20, Switzerland, 
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Video in the Village 



bjr SftTft Stuart 

*jMflrst urn wmre very ceroid cf these video 
macbkm. Now we almost love tbem" 
LMtbm Datania, vegetabk vendor and 
member of the Sef^Ernpkjyed Women*s As- 
sockukmCSEVAXMmwdebad, India. 
nxm than ten years, Martha Stuan Com- 
munkatioas, Iik. has trained literacy teachers, 
women's oiBanizers, scientists, and femily 
planning workers in developing countries to 
use videa TYndr videos on topics such as a 
village that is enei^gy self-sufficient, a commu> 
nity health center, the child labor issue, and a 
women's cooperative are shown in communi- 
ties to exchange experiences and to promote 
local development 

BiaU Met Video 

Tm projects, one in Mali and the other in 
India, illustrate the possibilities in this kind of 
kxal4evel approadi under quite different dr- 
cumstances. In Mali, as part ofa rural women's 
titen(CY profea funded by the United Nations 
Rind for Population Acthdties with technical 
assistance from Unesco, a video team was 
equ4)ped and trained a: the National Depart- 
ment for FuiKdonal Literacy and Applied Lin- 
guistics (DNAFLA). The literacy projea began 
in 30 villages and has since grown to more 
than 60 vilhiges in three regions. While teach- 
ing literacy, they also give information and 
training on infant nuuition and health care, 
income generating activities, and marketing 
skUls. 

Of the fifteen video workshop panicipants, 
there were five women who organize village 
literacy classes and train adult literacy teach- 
ers, and ten male "technicians/* None of them 
had had any experience with video, although a 
few had film experience. They have grown into 
an effective and committed video team that 
travels for weeks from village to village, mak- 
ing tapes and then playing them back in other 
villages. They take atong one video camera, a 
portable recorder, batteries, die necessary ca- 
bles and microphones, a generator, and a large 
monitor. 

The video team tapes exemplary literacy 
classes that are ti>en shown in other villages, 
either to supplement classes where there are 
no teachers or to help train teachers. Tapes for 
discussion topics in classes can be made in 
local languages or with French voice-overs. 
One video recorded a day care center, another 
a malaria clinic describes symptoms and 
treatment, followed by mothers giving their 
children preventive medication. 

At the UN Decade Conference on Women in 
Nairobi, the head of the rural women's literacy 
program in Mali, Mme. Dembele, described 
some of the successes she attributed to video. 
Many women did not or were not allowed to 
attend the one-week literacy training program 
in a neighboring town. But after their villagers 
saw the video tapes the women who were 
just like diemselves anu had participated in the 
training, the following years all die women 
attended Once the women li; die 60 villages 



realized that die video was in dieir language 
and diat it refleaed dieir reality, diey were 
eager to participate, fn response to die chal- 
lenge regarding die appropriateness of diis 
sophisticated arxi expensive technology to 
Mali, Mme. Dembele once said, **True, with die 
money it costs to buy this equipment we could 
dig ten wells, but with this equipment we can 
organize ICQ villagers to dig dieir own wells ' 

India's Success 

SEWA, the Self-Employed Women's Associa- 
tion, is a trade union for poor self-employed 
women in Ahmedabad, Gujarat, India More 
dian 24,000 street vendors, small-scale produc- 
ers, and laborers are members of SEWA. The 
organization provides its members widi skills 
training aixl cooperative mechanisms to aid in 
the produaion and marketing of goods, as 
well as child care, life insurance, and maternity 
benefits. It advocates women's rights before 
die audiorities and operates SEWA Bank, a co- 
operative bank that extends credit to self- 
employed women SEWA has become a model 
self-heip organization and is extending its ac- 
tivities into rural areas and to oUier states. 

In 1984, widi funding from die U.S. Agency 
for International Development, twenty mem- 
bers of SEWA were trained to use video equip- 
ment; a second workshop on editing is sched- 
uled for later diis year. Video training assisted 
SEWA at a time when the organization was 
growing rapidly in numbers and scope. It has 
enabled SEWA's leaders to save time by using 
videos to explain their work, to communicate 
eflfectively across distances, and to organize 
more eflfeaively. 

One-diird of the video workshop partici- 
pants were illiterate and another diird had less 
than a high school education. They included 
women of al! ^es, Hindus and Moslems, a 



vegetable vendor, a photographer, and a car- 
penter, as well as several top SEWA leaders. 
The training workshop was an unqualified suc- 
cess and resulted in the formation of a cooper- 
ative called Video SEWA. Benefits have already 
been realized from the cooperative. For exam- 
ple, one of its video programs about a dispute 
between small scale vegetable vendors and the 
city, was shown to a municipal leader and con- 
tributed to an equitable resolution. This mu- 
nicipal leader had never really listened to 
these women befjre and probably never 
would have if not v,a videotape. The vegetable 
vendors diemselves would not have spoken 
freely and forcefully to a city official but could 
do so to die impersonal video camera 

The Video ChaUcgge 

Interaaion between television and video 
has been a positive and produaive experience 
especially for the Malian and Indian video 
teams. In Mali, video was introduced in ad- 
vance of television's arrival in the country rath- 
er than in reaaion to it. Fortunately, the 
DNAFLA video team was well established and 
respeaed prior to television's advent. As a re- 
sult, Malian Television requests DNAFLA's de- 
velopment-related programs for broadcast. 
DNAFLA continues to reach an audience not 
served now and not likely to be served by TV 
for quite some time. In the case of India, televi- 
sion represents an important potential market 
for Video SEWA's programs. 

Self-direaed community-io-community de- 
velopment communication can succeed dra- 
matically and can contribute to real improve- 
ment and change through human exchange. 
However, this is sometimes perceived as a loss 
of control - a loss of power or authority by 
government leaders. This is when it is crucial 
to have support and a clear understanding of 
programming aims by leaders on several lev- 
els. Bodi DNAFLA and SEWA were able to gar- 
ner this kind of very necessary support. 

{Continued on page 8) 
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E(|iiipfnefit 

Maintenance and repair are no longer the 
issues they once were. In pre-ielevision Mali, 
there was a lack of local repair expertise, test 
equipment, and spare parts. Once when an 
editing deck broke down, it had to be returned 
to the faaory in Tokyo. Despite this setback, 
DNAFIA*s video team operated successfully for 
three years with only one camera and one 
portable deck. Since then, they have received 
additional equipment With the advent of 
Malian television in 1984, service and repair 
have become more accessible. Video SEWA 
has required only one minor adjustment on 
their equipment In Ahmedabad, there are ad- 
equate repair and maintenance focilities and 
they are well supplied with spare parts. 

When operated by teams who have been 
carefully and thoroughly trained, 3/4-inch, 
low-band video equipment has proven to be 
reliable, sturdy, and able to fiinaion in a wide 
range of climates. It also produces broadcasts 
with quality similar to that of cable television 
in the USA. The teams trained by Martha Stuart 
Communications, Inc. over the past eight years 
have been equipped with basic 3/4-inch pro- 
duaion and editing equipment, a generator 
and multi-standard playback equipment, to fa- 
cilitate exchange of programs, and to make 
them locally on 1/2-inch, either VHS or Beta 

While video technology is changing rapidly, 
this configuration continues to meet the goals 
of reliable, durable, and easy-to-operate 
equipment which affords high quality and flex- 
ibility over several generations of a standard 
conversion. 

Spreading the Word 

The Village Video Network, co -sponsored 
by the United Nations University and Martha 
Stuart Communications, Inc., was founded at a 
meeting in Bamako, Mali n 1982. The found- 
ing members come from nany backgrounds 
and 14 countries. They established the net- 
work to promote video as a tool in support of 
development and to facilitate the exchange 
of tapes between people who are involved 
in finding solutions to community-level 
problems. 

Small-format video has many useful quali- 
ties. It is easy to use, fiinaioning equally well 
in the heat and dust of India and in the wind 
and snow of northern Quebec. The equipment 
is durable and tape stock is reusable. There are 
no processing charges. Immediate playback 
capability gives the users flexibility to revise 
on the spot to fit their needs, and tc show the 
same material again and again. With video, 
there are no literacy hurdles Most important- 
ly, video teams can travel directly from place to 
place, unburdened by the need to return to a 
central clearinghouse, laboratory, or manufac- 
turing center. This freedom reinforces a com- 
munication process that helps individuals and 



communities 
voices. 



to extend the reach of 



their 
■ 



Scon Stuart is the president of Martha Stuart 
Communications, Inc., Netv York andcoordi- 
the Village Video Network, 
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Appropriate Technology Mint-Library Continuing 



TRANET, the Transnational Network for Ap- 
propriate/ Alternative Technology in Rangeley, 
Maine, has received renewed funding of 
US$8,000 from IJnesco to ship its mini-library 
on appropriate technology to ten more devel- 
oping countries. 

These one hundred-volume conventional li- 
braries will go to institutioas in Botswana, Pa- 
pua New Guinea, the Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Sudan, the Yemen People's Democratic Re- 
public, and Zimbabwe, bringing the total to 79 
libraries shipped since 1980. 

Each library consists of 100 core books suit- 
able for a technical library in a developing 
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country. The collection contains appropriate 
technology materials in food production, ani- 
mal Husbandry, housing, home and farm tech- 
niques, village crafts and industries, energy, 
traasportaiion, health, and nonformal educa- 
tion Most are do-it-yourself manuals, some are 
general resource guides, and others deal with 
concepts of appropriate technology, participa- 
tory' development, and local self-reliance. 
TRANET has also developed a 25-volume ener- 
gy supplement to the basic library 

For more information contact Janet Wilcox, 
TRANET, P O Box 567, Rangeley, Maine 04970, 
USA 
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Afy Experience TeaoJng 
Video in the Maldives 



by Doc Mayer 



When I learned that I had received a four 
nxxtth position as a United Nations Develop- 
ment Program television consultant in the Mal> 
dives-a tiny Islamic island nation with a pop- 
ulation of only 180,000, west of Sri Lanka in the 
Indian Ocean - 1 searched for literature about 
It and die condittons under which I would be 
working. The terms of reference used a lot of 
words that added up to one mighty cry of 
"Help]" 

My assignment was to teach video produc- 
tion skills at a TV station^ something I had done 
during a two and one-half year consultancy in 
Zirnbabwe. I arrived in country with some pro- 
duction textbooks^ my trusty copy of Herbert 
Zetd's Si^, Sound, Motkm, and my fingers 
crossed My arrival was cause for some inter- 
est; die TV station thought they had seleaed a 
man -my name having caused the conhjsion. I 
was concerned how they would relate to a 
woman, but did not find it as difficult as I had 
feared The Maldivians came to accept me as an 
American who could teach them things about 
televiston that they wanted to learn. 

TV Maiding 

TV Mald^es (TVM) broadcasts almost exclu- 
shnety for the capital city of Male» with a popula- 
tion of 40,000. There are four and one-half 
hours of programming daily -from 4:50 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. Approximately one hour of these 
programs is generated locally. The remaining 
materials are free-'^f> / documentaries 
from Western counu* . The station also 
broadcasts Ef)glish- ano Hindi-language fea- 
ture films that come in VHS format from local 
video clubs. These are usually fifth or sixth 
generation (duplicate copies) of tapes that are 
often low quality and in poor condition. (The 
Maldives, like many other developing coun- 
tries, does not recognize copyright laws im- 
posed by odier countries.) Also, there never 
had been a general broadcast policy estab- 
lished, either by the station managment or by 
the government Broadcasting ended each 
evening at 9 p.m., at which time local movie 
theaters opened their doors. Apparently, there 
was a ucit agreemm to limit competition be- 
tween television and commercial theaters. 

The production staff at the station consisted 
of two full-time producers, two assistant pro- 
ducers, sbc cameramen and assistants, and a 
number of technicians. The technicians han- 
dled sound as well as broadcast transmission 
equipment. The all-male produaion staff had 
receh^ some technical training, mostly out- 
side of the Maldives, but had little or no pro- 
ducion training. The Japanese had given them 
broadcast equipment and a studio, but little 
attention was paid to program content or to 
developi. .g a cohesive broadcast plan. 

The only locally produced programs were 
children's shows in which students came into 
»^^«dlo to sing, dance, and tell stories be- 
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fore the camera. There also was a poorly pro- 
duced half-hour educational program that pre- 
pared students for their Junior Certificate 
exams. A ten-minute summary of international 
news was taken firom the satellite and broad- 
cast a day later along with five minutes of local 
news. Most original material was prepared in 
Dhivehi, the local language, although some of 
the news and educational programs were in 
English. 

TMniqg PfcpMraHons 

My job was complicated by the faa that the 
staff had v<^ diverse backgrounds, educa- 
tions, and levels of interest As Maldivians tend 
to be very direa and independent, some 
promptly announced they already Knew what I 
had to say, and therefore did not need to at- 
tend my sessions. After discussions with the 
Director of Information and Broadcasting and 
the TV station managers, it was decided I 
should concentrate on preproduaion training 
and gh« basic technical and camera tech- 
nique training to cameramen and technicians. 
Casses for producers included program plan- 
ning, selecting appropriate produaion loca- 
tions, choosing performers, writing program 
and story outlines, and solving produaion 
problems. 

Other staff members were to receive in- 
structions on impropriate technical topics such 
as camera lenses, angles, and movement, and 
basic rules of composition. I also tried to en- 
courage better shooting habits, such as using a 
tripod and specialized microphones. 

Productloo Constraints 

Producing good progranuning in the Mal- 
dives is a challenging task. It is difficult to find 
rooms large enough for produaion purposes. 
Filming out-of-doors in the capital city (where 
most local productions are made) is always a 
challenge because of the high noise level. Out- 
door filming qijality also suffers from the glare 
created by the sun and white sand. Another 
problem is finding Maldivians, trained or un- 
trained, who are comfortable in front of the 
camera, as most islanders are very camera shy. 

My major frustration was not being able to 
discuss program content; this was not part of 
my mandate. It is very difficult to upgrade 
overall produaion skills without considering 
program content I eventually was able to dis* 
cuss the subjea informally once I had estab- 
lished a good rapport with my Maldivian 
superiors. 

Besides the formal classes, I ran informal 
one-on-one sessions with some of the staff 
members. Together, we analyzed their work 
and discussed how to solve their panicular 
problems. I believe this is a critical part of 
training, but it works only with those who are 
personally motivated and willing to bring in 
their material for examination. ^ ^ 
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I was fortunate to be in a position where I 
could speak to the President of the Maldives 
about some of the observations I had made 
and of how to best upgrade their broadcasting 
capability. He took a personal interest in the 
TV station and encouraged construaive 
changes. He welcomed suggestions that there 
be more development-oriented material on 
TV, and that the station carry more educational 
programming. He also fek diat while it is the 
rale of TV to deliver government messages to 
the citizens, it could sdso serve as a channel for 
citizens to send messages to the i?ovemment. 

While I was there, a number of changes I 
recommended were enaaed, including the 
hiring of three new producers. One of those 
was the first woman employed in any capacity 
at the station. Program changes were also dis- 
cussed. These included efforts to get the sta- 
tion to carry more local cultural, educational, 
and entertainment programming. The Presi- 
dent's Office also prepared a position paper 
on the role that the IV station should play in 
encoun^ing a more effective use of the 
medium. 

Ibe Rewards 

It was particularly rewarding watchii>g eager 
students improve significantly during the 
training period. Trainers and trainees alike 
feel rewarded when results of their efforts are 
immediately apparent. All too often, video 
courses consist of only technical skills training. 
There is great value in teaching substantive 
production skills so that not only is the camera 
in focus, but the content is mean4ngful as well. 
For this reason, identifying the audience and 
learning how to tell a story in a visually enter- 
taining way must also be part of training. These 
skills will translate into better use of video, 
whether it is for delivery of national news, a 
development message, a formal educational 
program, or for entertainment shows. ■ 

Doe Mayer is a video constdtant who c^jpreci- 
ates a challenge whether it is in the United 
States in a develcping country. 

Microcomputers in 
Development Workshop 

Stanford University's Food Research Insti- 
tute is conduaing a workshop on Microcom- 
puters in Development for people without 
previous microcomputer experience who 
wish to gain a broad overview of the technol- 
ogy, and to develop skills in the use of seleaed 
commercial software packages. A combination 
of "harxls-on" sessions and presentations of 
case studies on microcomputer applications 
will give paniciparits working knowledge of 
the latest computer software and hardware, 
arKl insight into problems of projea appraisal 
and projea managenient. 

The four-week session costs USI2750; hous- 
ing and meals are r^ot included but can be 
provided upon request. The workshop is 1 imit- 
ed to 3C panicipants. Native French and Span- 
ish speakers will be on the instruaion team. 
Registration ends June 30, 1986. For informa- 
tion contaa Carl H. Gotsch, Food Researci'i 
Institute, Stanford University, Stanford, Califor- 
nia 94305, USA. 
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Teloritkm for Oevdofimcnt: 
Ihe African Experience by Iain 
Mdellan (C ttawai Internation- 
al Development Research Centre, 
1966) 156pp. 

Television has been called the "jewel of a 
tired aiKl spent bour^geoisie/' -a statement 
that could apply to Africa as well as the Western 
world, and reflects some of the findir>gs in a 
recent repon from the International Develop- 
ment Research Centre (Canada), entitled Tele- 
vision for Dev^opntent: The /friam Experi- 
ence. Its author, foumalist Iain McLellan, notes 
that nearly every country in Africa has televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities and trained techni- 
cians, producers, and direaors. But, in many 
African countries much of the television budg> 
et is spent on the fKillties, and not much is left 
for program plannii^g. 

In this 157-page report, the author discusses 
the education and development role of televi- 
sion in Africa 25 years after its introduction. 
McLellan provides constructive criticism and 
suggests ways television can be improved and 
better serve the African societies. The research 
is based on interviews in 14 countries with 
media professionals, government officials, de- 
velopment workers in the field, international 
development organizations, and nongovern- 
ment organizadons involved in development 
su{H>on communications. Issues addressed in- 
clude the potential of television to suppon 
development, why this potential has not been 
realized, what might be required to fulHU this 
potential, and what the liklihood is that those 
changes might occur. 

Producers, government officials, viewers, 
educators, field workers, and aid donors agree 
on their dissatisfaaion with television's evolu- 
tif i. Most African countries have adopted the 
same approach to TV as North Americans and 
Europ«ins but do not have the resources, in- 
frastructure, or traming to follow it through, 
according to McLellan. TV producers in Africa 
rarely venture out of capital cities to mix with, 
understand, or assist rural people in commu- 
nicating with each other or with those who are 
trying to help them. African television imports 
or mimics Western programs; it diverts or en- 
tertains rather than educates. 

In McLellan's terms, the assessment of the 
potential of television in Africa was faulty from 
the start and the social , cultural, econom ic, and 
political resu:aints combined to limit its poten- 
tial. Few governments encourage freedom of 
expression in media which would enable ur- 
ban poor and rural populations to better un- 
derstand themselves and articulate their 
needs. It is not easy to give citizenry the means 
to raise consciousness, e^q^lore various devel- 
opment q>tions, and expiess their points of 
view. El Had) Diouf, University of Dakar com- 
munications professor, points out the impor- 
tance of considering the human dimension in 
rural development. There may be a great risk 
in keeping the population mute, ignoring their 
innut. and making only cosmetic changes. 



McLellan believes that television could justi- 
fy its costs if used for development, but that 
would require integration and coordination 
with odier development eflforts. Decentral- 
ized, local television -as a development 
medium -is designed to activate the commu- 
nity it serves. Its horizontal structure facilitates 
exchange widiin and between communities. Ic 
is geared to local needs, customs, and lan- 
guages. Combined with personal field contaa, 
television and video provide enormous poten- 
tial for allowing people to articulate tlieir 
needs to leaders and policy makers, and work 
together to solve their problems, perhaps with 
outside technical and financial assistance. 

It might seem amateurish for ordinary peo- 
ple to make a video, resulting in an awkvvard 
and slow moving production at times, but this 
is acceptable if the goal is not the **seduction of 
the eye and ear, but the enlightenment of the 
eye, ear, and voice." 

The future for development support televi- 
sfon and video is seen by many to lie in broad- 
cast signals that reach rural as well as urban 
areas via satellites, government purchased 
and maintained group-viewing televisions 
powered by solar energy, coordinated multi- 
media campaigns and local discussions, in- 
creased feedback and interaction between 
broadcaster and viewer, and decentralized or 
community broadcasting and videos in local 
languages. 

McLellan found signs of encouragement 
during the three-month survey in Africa. The 
decentralization of the Nigerian Television Au- 
thority gives local stations the resources to 
produce for the national network as well as to 
generate their own local programming. In the 
Ivory Coast, rcnformal educational television 
broadcasts are being coordinated with a net- 
work of field animateurs. Television sets are 
being relocated from schools, where they 
were used for formal education, to villages 
throughout the country. Niger operates so- 
lar-powered television sets for group viewing 
in a number of rural villages as well as in urban 
youth centers. Its Tele-Sahels programming is 
geared to nonfomr»al education with i.iore vid- 
eo recording taking place on location in rural 
areas than in the Niamey studios. 

The report is divided into three seaions 
The first concentrates on experiments and 
innovations with group viewing centers, 
solar-powered television sets, local discus- 
sions, and television used with other develop- 
ment communication media. The second sec- 
tion focuses on social dramas, video, and 
formative evaluation and research as a means 
to improve television's capacity as an educator. 
The last seaion points out beneficiaries - 
women, agriculture, and health -when Afri- 
can television supports development. ■ 

This r^)ort is available free firom interna' 
Honal Development Research Centre, O Box 
8500, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIG ^Ii9 

Reviewed by Diana Talbert, Vice President, 
HeaW) and Education Resources, 



2 The New Media: Communica- 
don. Research, and Technol- 
ogy, by Ronald E. Rice and Asso- 
ciates (Beverly Hills: Sage Pub- 
lications, 1984) 408pp. 

Ronald Rice and an impressive team of 
twelve associates have come up with an ency- 
clopedic state-of-the-art reference book From 
the title, which contains all the "right" words, 
to the comprehensive coverage in its twelve 
chapters, the book contains a colleaion of 
data, insights, case study descriptiorio, and pre- 
diaions. The well<hosen chapter order first 
provides a brief history, some theory, z\ A al- 
ternative research methods, which are then 
followed by seaions on individual and group 
communication, organizational communica- 
tion, aad communic ting within institutions. 

The generous colleaion may oflfer more 
than the reader wants to know, but whatever 
current nformation is being sought will prob- 
ably be round, whether it is videotex, micro- 
computers, television, teleconferencing, li- 
braries, office automation, electronic mail, and 
a host of other media developments - all in a 
communication context. All topics are treated 
responsibly by competent and articulate au- 
thors Rice provides the introduaions and 
summaries which help to create a modicum of 
unity. His greater contributions come m the 
three chapters he wrote and the five chapters 
in which he appears as co-author 

The book has many audiences, but probably 
leans more toward individuals who are con- 
cerned about communication in the academic 
sense rather than praaitioners who might be 
seeking guidance for seleaing and using con- 
temporary information technologies, This vol- 
ume would be a good textbook for an intro- 
duaory course which considers contem- 
porary communication/information technol- 
ogies The faa that The New Media is in its 
second printmg may indicate its popularity for 
such courses. 

Readers of DCR might be disappointed not 
to find many references to the use of media 
and technology in the developing nations of 
the world. They will be pleased, however, to 
find descriptions of diffusion and implementa- 
tion of innovative technology-based practices 
which are discussed in several chapters The 
settings in which such innovations are pre- 
sented are usually business or commercial en- 
vironments rather than education and human 
services. One exception is Milton Chen s chap- 
ter, "Computers in the Lives of Our Children 
Looking Back on a Generation of Television 
Research, ' in which the lessons learned 
ft'om television research are held up and com- 
pared with the research questions about 
microcomputers. 

There is a wealth of information in this vol- 
ume. Most of the data and elearonic develop- 
ments will be outdated within five years, but 
many of the research agenda will probably 
remain Let us hope some progress is made in 
that seaor so thaf the use of these "new" me- 
dia and technologies will bring about answers 
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some of the oommunkadon problems we 
continue to fxe. ■ 
MMiif iom SAGM PttMkulon i , tocu, 275 S. 
•evcflf Offhc Bcfcrlf Hflb. CriMbcnla 90212, 
UI4 fbr lS|2tM iMvdbMk, VS$14M piycr. 

Reviewed by Donald P. Ely, Ptqfiessor of in- 
stn$ctkmal Design, Developmeni, ondEvalua- 
tkm and Dtector cfibe ERIC Clearingf)ouse 
9n tfformatkm Resources at Syracuse Unhfer- 
sity. He has recenOy served as a consultant at 
the Centerfor Communication Tedmoiogy in 
Jakarta, Indonesia 

3 Combatdng Poverty Throi^ 
Adult Education: National 
Development Stntegies, edit- 
ed by Chris Duke. (Beckenham, 
Kent, England: Croom Helm Ltd., 1895) 253pp. 

For better or worse, educators now believe 
that economists exercise great influence over 
budget allocation in the developing countries. 
That great influence has motivated educators 
to expend considerable energy in demonstrat- 
ing the economic viability of the educational 
enterprise. Primary school has recendy been 
shown in a number of studies to have a high 
return, both to children who complete the ele- 
mentary years and to the society into which 
they are delivered as productive participants. 
Secondary and tertiary education have fared 
less well: they are dearly valuable to the rela- 
thnely small numbers of students who succeed 
in completing their studies, but are very cosdy 
to the society vMdi heavily subsidizes second- 
ary sdiools and especially universities. 

In this volume editor Chris Duke cites the 
"hope, maybe a naive expectation" that the 
seven chosen case studies would produce 
some proof that the money spent on adult 
education reduces poverty more than if the 
funds were spent in other seaors. The studies 
were chosen from a range of countries across 
the political spectrum and around the world. 
Six public and one privately sponsored pro- 
grams are included. Cases examined are the 
Nicaragua Literacy Campaign, Chile's Educa- 
ttonal Operative Units, MOBRAL in Brazil, Ke- 
nya's Adult Education Program, Seamaul Edu- 
cation in Korea, the Adult Education Program 
in Tamil Nadu, India and the well-known Sar- 
vodaya Program in Sri Lanka. 

Duke charaaerizes the aims and objectives 
of the program on two scales: political, from 
"cautiously reformist" to overtly revolution- 
ary; and educational, from literacy plus "safe" 
iimaional skills to societal transfomiation. 

All the programs studied had as one stated 
aim to reach the poorest of the poor in their 
country. Certainly, combating poverty is not 
likely to happen unless the program is accessi- 
ble to those in need. Fbur of the seven pro- 
grams were found to succeed in this aim; for a 
variety of reasons the programs in India, Korea 
and Chile did not. Why they failed !s too com- 
plicated to tell in the space available. 

What then was the impaa of the remaining 
four programs on alleviating poverty? This 
book does not tell us. While the authors have 
made valiant efforts to specify costs of the pro* 
grams, they all agree that conventional eco- 
nomic measures cannot cope with the com- 
plexities of causality and quantification, so the 
case fbr supporting adult education as a means 
fhr^TPviijcing inequality and addressing pov- 
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eity "must be made on other grounds." Frank- 
ly, I am not certain what that statement means. 
Chris Duke is forced to the less than ringing 
conclusion that, given the right timing and 
well<hosen methods, adult education has a 
"significant contribution to make as part of a 
la^r strategy." 

My view for some time has been that adult 
education in faa can contribute directly to al- 
leviation of poverty under a wide variety of 
overarching social and political systems. Two 
conditions seem necessary and sufficient to 
make th's contributica both possible and mea- 
surable, first, tbepnjgram must be designed to 
address specific oblems or constraints identi- 
fied by members of ti)e learning community. A 
number of techniques used in the cases stud- 
ied in this book have proven eflfective '**\ help- 
irig community people identify problems and 
decide on how to attack them. TTie majority of 
these problems are related to questions of 
how to make money through self-employ- 
ment-participants recognize that employ- 
ment in an established firm is an unlikely 
produa of adult education and uaining. (That 
perception was borne out by the MOBRAL 
study, which found that fewer than one person 
in fifty gained access to full-time employment 
after taldng part in MOBRAL's programs.) 

The second important factor for getting 
more money into people's bands following 
training is access to seed capital. For poor 
rural community-based groups, access to cred- 
it is difficuk at best. Individuals have some 
access to informal credit through local money- 
lenders, albeit usually at high interest rates. 
Fbr groups who need to share the risk of a new 
venture growing out of a learning experience, 
however, there is often no source -and if the 
group is largely or wholly made up of women, 
credit is virtually impossible to obtain. 

Gweneth Eng and Louis Woo have recently 
undertaken four case studies looking at pro- 




grams which closely linked training and credit. 
They looked at benefit-cost ratios in each of 
the programs, and found the following results. 
All returns to participants were positive. The 
lowest benefit-cost ratio, 1.14, was realized 
by a women's rural development projea in 
Kenya -not because the women are not pro- 
ductive, but because they, alone among the 
four programs studied, could not spend full 
time putting their new skills to use. They con- 
tinued to spend about twelve hours a day on 
their daily chores and used their spare time for 
money-making. Odier returns to participants 
ranged from 2.37 in a rice growing program, 
3 97 in a microenierprise development pro- 
jea, to a highly remunerative 12.47 in a Central 
American farmer education projea. 
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I fmd the total absence of any refierence to 
linking education with credit a most surprising 
mistake in a book focused on combating pov- 
erty. Or perhaps it is a mistake to be 
surprised, these wormy studies, and Chris 
Duke's summary of their findings, perhaps tell 
us something we in adult education are loath 
to admit: putting money in people's pockets is 
a fairly low priority of most large scale adult 
education programs. Persons enrolling in 
those programs should do so to become more 
informed citizens, to improve their literacy ca- 
pabilities, to obtain formal school equivalence 
certificates - but if they need to improve their 
economic circumstances in the short run, they 
wOiild do better to spend their time and effort 
elsewhere. ■ 

Available In Ihc U^. for US|3l.OO ftom Ctoooi 
Helm tid., 51 Itehlogloa Street, Dover, New 
HanqMhire 03820, USA, and in the UJC for 
&17.95* from Croom Helm LttL, Provident 
House, BurreU Row, Bcckmham, Kent Blt3 
lAr,UJL 

Reviewed by James Hoxeng an international 
educational specialist tvitb tbe Agency for In- 
ternational Development. He bos managed a 
number of adult education projects for AID. 

4 Rural Educatioiial Broadcast* 
li«-A niil4>plne Ei^ieri* 
cnce, by Felix Librero. (Laguna, 
Philippines: University of the Philip- 
pines at Los Bafios, 1985) 155pp. 

According to many philosophers, nobody 
can he given experience, but there is no doubt 
that the case study approach to learning can 
provide vicarious experience of real value. 
With this in mind, this litde book by F^lix Li- 
brero can be seen as a valuable asset to anyone 
who already is or who is planning to be a 
praaitioner in the field of rural radio. 

The book, as the author says in the forward, 
is "an effort to synthesize experiences in run- 
ning a rural educational station at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines at Los Banos, as well as 
the experiences of other rural educational 
broadcasters in various provinces of the coun- 
try during the last 25 years." It is, in faa, a case 
study of Radio DZLB, with explanations of its 
framework, its operational guidelines, and 
a detailed account of the DZLB School 
On-The-Air. 

The Operational Guidelines and the infor- 
mation on "how to get started" could be of real 
value to anyone new in the profession, or for 
anyone seeking ways of improving an existing 
rural radio network. The author is honest 
enough to set down the failures as well as the 
successes of the station, and there is no doubt 
we learn as much, if not more, from the study 
of mistakes as we do from the study of the 
successes. Radio DZLB was indeed ambitious 
in its enterprises, running programs such as 
fhe 4-H Club, The Motlier's Club, the Dairy 
I^mer's and Milkman's Hour, very successful- 
ly. The information on the workings of the 
farmer's forum, with ito ooportunities for farm- 
ers to share news, concerns, and tips is very 
encouraging, and could provide a good 
springboard for surting similar fora in other 
countries. The explanations of the failure of 
the Fisherman's Hour are equally enlightening 
and deserve careful study. One of the most 
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(JSbnncoiuinued from page 11) 

valuable observations in this case study is: "in 
planning the project, we underestimated our 
taiiset audience A lot of the pond operators 
were professionals and were not interested in 
mass production." Moreover, it was found that 
"the fishpen and fishpond operators did not 
believe that a radio program could help in- 
crease their production." Both these realiza- 
tions point to what is possibly the most logical 
starting point for all rsidio programming ^un- 
derstanding the audience-both their profes- 
sional knowledge of the subjea and their 
.appreciation of program formats and ap- 
proadies. TheDa3 Fisherman's Hour was by 
no means the only radio program to have gone 
under because of a Eailure to ^>end time in 
adequately assessing its audience. 

Ihe chapter on the School On-The^ is 
very detailed and he^>ful. It explains just what 
a School On-lhe-Air ts: 'A specially designed 
radio program where the subjea matter is pre- 
sented systematically r^d in a progressive 
manner with the ultimate goal cSf achieving 
desir^l results under a teaching-learning situ- 
atioa" And then it details the characteristics of 
such a school; explains hew to establish a 
school (including details of personnel needs, 
management schemes, and feedbadc mecha- 
nisms); gNes program suggestions and infor- 
mation on enroliment, examinations, and 
graduation. It also provides audience survey 
instruments and a School On-The-Air program 
schedule. In short, everything needed to pro- 
vide a sound basis on which to explore the 
possibilities of such a school in another place. 

The last part of the book is devoted to a 
chapter on "Loc^cing Ahead" The author 
prophesies that the fiinire of educational radio 
lies iii more interactive programming; more 
education-oriented entertainment program- 
ming; and more personalized and localized 
presentations -ail prophecies that would 
be readily endorsed by those of us working in 
educational radio in other parts of the world. 

The book is complete with a good bibliog- 
raphy and some helpful appendices, contain- 
ing oudines for training programs and evalua- 
tion papers. The major weakness of the book 
has nothing to do with its contents or its au- 
thorship; it has to do with its publication. The 
book has been bound so poorly that the min- 
ute one attempts to open it, all the pages fiall 
out It would seem like a good idea to punch 
holes in the spine of the book and insert strong 
ring binders before attempting to use it at all, 
otherwise the aggravation of coping with ^1- 
ing pages might just dissuade you firom con- 
tinuing your reading of this very helpful 
book. ■ 

ionXUtikt free frofn Fdtac UbKfo, QialiTiiaii« 

akf of 0w HilHppino at Lm BnAot, CoOesc, 
PhlFappinfa, Por ofdm outride the 
VWM lor luHi- 



RevteW0dbyEmdeFossard,aSenior€ommu' 
rUcations Officer at the Academy for Educa- 
tional DevSopmeru. She is currently Project 
AdtnMstrator for Ae Academy's Developmeru 
tyfintm$4nicatkms Projea in Su^^ 
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by Barboia Minor 

Documents recently entered in the ERIC (Ed- 
ucationai Resources Information Center) files 
include a i)ibliography on mass media syiems 
in educational development, a report on the 
methodology developed for the Radio Lan- 
guage Arts Project in Kenya, an analysis of 
dewlopment communication during dje 
1970s, a handbook for making films, and a 
packet of audiovisual instruction materials 
All of these documents are available in micro- 
fiche, and all but one in paper copy, from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), 390O\5tieeler Ave., Alexandria, Virgin- 
ia 22304, U.SA Be sure to include the ED 
number and payment in U.S. fiinds for the 
price listed plus shipping. Shipping costs may 
be calculated on the basis of three microfiche 
per ounce and 75 microfiche or pages of paiper 
copy per pound. 

# Sanchez, James and Romero, I^tricia, 
compilers. Mass Media S^ems (Television, 
Radio, and Satellite) for LDC Regional Educa- 
tional Development: The Case of Africa and 
the Middle East. Bibliography 22 1985, 14pp. 
(ED260 864). 

Intended as an introduction to the use of 
educational media in developing countries, 
this bibliography provides an overview of ma- 
terials available in government documents col- 
lections. Although the 33 documents listed are 
derived princi|;^ly firom the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID), two documents 
from the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) are also included. Each entry 
indicates a source for obtaining the document 
and includes an annotation. Dates of publica- 
tions for the references range from 1972 to 
1985, with most falling in the mid-1970s. Ab- 
breviations used in document titles and anno- 
tations are defmed, and an index provides an 
alphabetized listing of topics and areas of con- 
cern. Available from EDRS in microfiche only 
for 75 cents. 

% Edgerton, David and Sedlak, Philip A A 
Look at Methodology Radio Language Arts 
Project Implementation. Field Notes 5 1984. 
8pp. (ED 258 478). 

The methoaologv described was developed 
for use in a U.S.-spoi;sored radio-based Eng- 
lish language arts program for grades one 
through three in Kenya. Adapted to the special 
circumstances of the medium, the context, and 
the program's administrative limitations, the 
highly interaaive radio lessons adhere to dis- 
tributed-leaming principles in instruaional 
design and use in a practical and relevant cur- 
riculum to organize the elements of instruc- 
tion. The Radio Language Arts Program series 
of lessons uses direa-method language teach- 
ing principles and postlesson audio exercises 
whep appropriate and where the limitations of 
ins^'uctional broadcasting justify their use. 
Available trom EDRS in miaufiche for 75 cents 
oi in paper copy for $1.80. 



• Stevenson, Robert L Third World Com- 
munication Developmeru in the 1970s. 1985, 
26pp. (ED261 438). 

Quantitative data on various indexes of na- 
tional development - mass media, ''horizontal 
communication" (mail, telephones, and tele- 
grams), democracy, social growth, literacy, 
and urbanization -were collected and esti- 
mated for more than 100 developing countries 
for roughly the decade between 1970 and 
1980. These data were then used to test various 
theories and definitions cf communication de- 
velopment. The analyses revealed that in all 
geographic regions, broadcasting showed 
spectacular growth, while print media grew 
only modestly. Horizontal communication, so- 
cial growth, literacy, and urbanization showed 
some growth, while democracy -defined in 
Western terms as civil and political liberties- 
did not fare well in developing countries Anal- 
ysis of the data showed little support either for. 
the original dominant paradigm of communi- 
cation development that mass media could 
spur economic and political development, or 
fbr alternative theories that emphasize hori- 
zontal communication and social develop- 
ment Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
75 cents or in paper for $3.60. 

• Beuthner, Reginald and others, compil- 
ers. Film Handbook Communication Man- 
ual. Second Edition. 1983, 390pp(ED256 295). 

Each chapter in this book is a self-contained 
unit about specific aspects of film-making de- 
signed to accompany film courses being of- 
fered by the University of the West Indies, the 
Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation, and the In- 
stitute of Mass Communication in conjunaion 
with a German sponsor, Friedrich-Ebert. The 
following topics are addressed: the Jamaican 
film, perception; organization and sening up, 
scripts; light, filmstock, cameras, lenses; filters; 
uses of lights, the exposure meter; camera 
work; continuity of time, place, and aaion; the 
laboratory; funaions of sound; sound record- 
ing; sound editing problems; and editing pro- 
cedure Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
75 cents or in paper for 128 80 

• AudiO'Visual/Communications Teaching 
Aids Packet Sufpiementary Materials Packet 
PS 1982, 94{p. (ED257 435) 

This packet contains three handouts on 
training theory and the use of audiovisual aids, 
as well as a seaion on materials and presenta- 
tion techniques for use by community devel- 
opment workers The first handout briefly dis- 
cusses the four steps in the communication 
process and presents a seven-step procedure 
for improving communications; the second 
describes and piaorially represents the major 
categories of media; and the third addresses 
four questions that should be considered in 
designing and planning effective communica- 
uons. The final seaion provides instruaions 
for making and using bamboo or reed writing 
pens, brushes, crayons, pocket charts, puppets, 
flannel boards and flipcharts, exhibits and bul- 
letin boards, a flashlight slide projector and 
filmstrip adaptor, and radio. Available from 
EDRS in microfiche for 75 cents or in paper for 
$7.20. ■ 

Barbara Minor is Publications Coordinator at 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- 
sources, School of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York 13244-2340, USA. 
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Colombia Could Have 

the Biggest School in the World 

bfjotge HumbcrtD Jimenez 



Che radj programs look forward to con- 
tinuing the projea. They value the experi- 
ence gained as radio communicators, the 
high visibility their institutions receive 
from the radio, and the letters and tele- 
phone calls that indicate acceptance by 
their audiences. 

* Coordination among the institutions has 
been difficult but stimulating. The medium 
of radio provides them with an opportuni- 
ty for exchange, self-criticism, mutual 
awareness, and team-buildir^. 

• The initative taken by the National Ministry 
of Education cou(^ed with ACPO's experi- 
ence, has resulted in the extension of the 
network to more than 100 small radio sta- 
tions which retransmit programs using au- 
diocassette tapes prepared and distributed 
byCAMINA. 

* Adequate and timely distribution of sup- 
port print materials has been a problem. 
Althoiigh not required by all the programs 
that are broadcast, support material needs 
have been a financial and logistical burden 
in the early st£^ of the program. 

• Projea direaors feel that more and better 



promotion is required to catch the atten- 
tion and enthusiasm of a larger number of 
potential users. 

• Finally, it is not enough to simply prepare 
and broadcast good programs. Education, 
especially distance education, creates oth- 
er complementary needs in users such as 
consultation by telephone, responses to 
letters, additional topical information pro- 
vided to users, and support to local organi- 
zations that have been stimulated by this 
service. 

Much has been said about the power of the 
media and its role in education. A multitude of 
academic questions arise from these discus- 
sions, all of them important. But there is also a 
practical question that needs to be answered: 
is there a way to quickly reach the millions of 
people in our cities and rural areas who have 
no access to educational opportunities? Co- 
lombia says "yes," and the answer is radio. 
Soon, twenty million people who are now de- 
prived of education will have an opportunity 
to learn. ■ 

Jorge Humberto Jimenez is Director of Nation- 
al Programming, Sutatenza Radio Network, 
Bogqtd, Colombia. 
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Goknnbia hopes to reach more than 20 mil- 
Uon potential students with nonconventional 
eduGttkxi services. This figure represents che 
portk>n of the population that is not servi'd by 
the formal education system - a system unable 
to keq) pace with the rapid growth of the 
population it must serve. 

Wtot would it cost the formal education sys- 
tem in personnel^ infrastructure, and supplies 
to serve not Just the seven million people cur- 
rently reached, but die 28 million who should 
be served? The calculations are astronomical; 
and, what Is worse, these costs ar« Inr^ossible 
to cover. Another consideration is dm diese 
additk)nal services could not be implemented 
quickly, even in a country where impossible 
things happen. 

In re^xMise to these issues the Colombian 
government has formulated a policy that en- 
cxxirages implementation of strategies to com- 
l^ement the traditional system and permit 
mai^ginal groups to receh^e the benefits of edu- 
catioa This program is known as CAMINA (a 
Spanish acronym meaning "walk" ), and is be- 
ing promoted under the theme of "Education 
for All Colombians.'' its base and point of de- 
parture is to use existing educational re- 
sources and programs, in bodi private and 
public institutions, formal and nonformal 
sectors. 

A School Ibat Readm Evcryoiie 

Based on the experience over several dec- 
ades which the Pundaddn Acdon Cultural 
Poptdar (ACPO) has acquired, as well as die 
educational woric it has done throi gh its Suta- 
tenza Radio Network, die national government 
decided to link the available transmission and 
production focilities of this radio networi^ for 
maximum population coverage, offering a 
multiplicity of educational opportunities. Suta- 
tenza's 700 kilowatts, widi u^ansmitters in Bo- 
goti. Call, MedelUn, Barranquilla, and Magan- 
gu^, can provide a school widiin reach of ev- 
eryone with access to a radio 

Secondary and higher institutions, private 
and public alike, have joined this eflfort Having 
traditionally provided educational services to 
Colombians dirough dieir nonformal pro- 
grams in cooperathism, ecology, family life, 
and through formal programs at die primary, 
secondary, or higher levels, diey will now of- 
fer, via diis network, dieir unique educational 
programming to meet die varied needs of diis 
unserved population. 

After one year of activities - relatively litde 
time for a definitive evaluation of a new and 
complex experience - some observations and 
trends have been identified: 

• The staffii of die 18 participatir\g entities 
O responsible for die production of 

ERJC 



In DCR 43, we announced a radio contest 
sponsored by the International Center of High- 
er Communication Studies for Latm America 
(CIESPAL) in collaboration widi Radio Neder- 
land, to selea commendable Latin American 
educational radio programs. The contest win- 
ners were announced during CIESPAL's 25di 
anniversary festival held in Quito, Ecuador, 
Cknober 15-20, 1984. 

It was not until recently that we learned die 
results of this contest, and although consider- 
able time has elapsed since the awards were 
announced, we would like to congratulate die 
dinners, and commend the organizers of this 
contest for their continued support of educa- 
tional radio in Latin America. 

The contest drew a large pool of entrants, 
widi almost 200 submissions from 15 coun- 
u-ies competing in four categories - documen- 
tary, radio magazine, radio drama, and radio 
education. 

First prize for a documentary went to: 
"The Poor Taught Me to Read die Bible," by 
Radio Santa Maria, Dominican Republic. 

No first prize was awarded, but second prize 
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in the radio magazine category was awarded 

to: 

"Opening die Way," by El Centro Nacional 
deAccidn Pastoral (CENAPX Costa Rica. 

In radio drama also, there was no first prize 
winner. Second prize went to. 
"The Legend of Sunday the Seventh," by 
RadtoLa Vox de la Selva, Peru. 

The first (and only) prize in the education 
category was awarded to the adult education 
courses of Ecuador's Instituto Radiofdnico Fe 
yAlegrla. 

Over 450 participants joined in the anniver- 
sary aaivides, with representatives from Latin 
American and international broadcasting orga- 
nizations including Radio Canada, Radio Swit- 
zerland, die Voice of Germany, Radio Sweden, 
ano Radio Nederland. There were seminars on 
educational mdio topics, tapes of radio pro- 
grams horn participating countries, and pro- 
fessional development exchai\ges. In part, 
die Festival represented die culmination of 
CIESPAL's efforts in die area of radio since 
1982, but die week's activities also signified 
their commitment to continued improvement 
of radio programming in Latin America. ■ 

13 



f (JBiuUbua continued Jhm page 1) 

(A bibliography on these and related studies 
can be obtained from either the East-West Cen- 
ter or £noin ISNAR- see addresses at the end of 
this article.) 

Syncm fhallrny 

Although £9nt>rable climate and soils allow 
islanders to grow many crops, there has been 
little researdi available that can be applied to 
the islands' principal food crops. Mountir^ re> 
search to deal with all the important crops 
would require a huge investment 

Other faaors challenge the systems. Many 
fiumers have had little experience in applying 
other than traditional cropping practices or 
prcxiucing in a con^>lex maricet economy. 
Land ownership is exu^mely complicated, and 
cultural &aors aflfea motivation and commu- 
nication. Education has only recently become 
widespread. While most people are literate, 
few can communicate well in languages used 
in agricultural and higher education institu- 
tions. Communication of all kinds is con- 
strained by mountainous and tropical jungle 
terrain, and the great distance between islands. 
Of the mass media, only radio reaches beyond 
the main cities to more than a tiny fraction of 
die population invoked in agriculture. 

De^ite these constraints, agriculture is still 
die leading economic acthdty; it is die main 
focus of development in most of diese coun- 
tries and for at least three-fourths of die peo- 
ple. National development plans stress agricul- 
tural development needs: to improve both 
quantity and quality of food; to reduce 
amounts of imported foods; and to increase 
die country's international trade credits 
through export of agricultural commodities. 

All of diese counuies have similarly struc- 
tured agriculture ministries, aldiough each has 
its unique charaaeristics. The basic unit is a 
national ministry or department of agriculture, 
wiiich typically has a politically appointed min- 
ister and a civil service-type administrative 
structure. In addition, most ministries also 
provide research, extension, and agricultural 
education services. A communication or infor- 
mation unit is located in diis ministry as well 

Knowledge Systems Communicatkms 

We have studied and worked widi diese is- 
land systems inabroad context of communica- 
tion, including (1) linking die island system to 
external knowltdge sources and to die politi- 
cal and production systems of die nation it 
serves; (2) linking unitswithin die system; and 
(3) linking users of agricultural laiowledge - 
producers, input suppliers, marketers, plan- 
ners, etc. -to each other. Our studies 
have gone well beyond media use, dealing 
widi ^her means of communication, such as 
formal and informal training, person-to- 
person, group, organizational and interorga- 
nizational communication, and extension 
methods. 

From our work in die region, we have seen 
programs and activities that are building 
bridges and stimulating agricultural communi- 
catioa Many of the developments have been 
fostered by creative and informed individuals 
or units without major increases in resources: 
O cces diat are limited, to be sure. Informa- 



tion staffs are small and diey have limited pro- 
fessional training (only one person in these 
diree counuies has degree qualifications in 
communications). 

External Communlcatkm Connections 

Island people have limited contacts widi die 
fiast-changing socioeconomic milieu of die 
westernized and northern nations. Many is- 
land producers have had some exposure to 
modem agricultural ideas from islanders re- 
turning from advanced studies and training 
abroad; however, diese contacts have not been 
extensively e3q)loited. We found few cases 
where communication networks were created 
between diese u^ned people; not much was 
zppaxmdy done to try to maintain continuing 
access to such knowledge. In die few technical 
libraries that exist, literature colleaions tend 
to be fragmentary, incomplete, often years 
behind current agricultural diinking, and 
language-bound to the original publication. 

There are stirrings of change in die region. 
In more and more of the now-independent 
nations, international donors have helped es- 
tablish elements widiin knowledge institu- 
tions. There are now two island-based univer- 
sities that ofier Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Science degree training in agriculture: The 
Unhrersity of Technology at Lae, Papua New 
Guinea and die School of Agriculture of die 
University of die Soudi Pacific (USP). The USP 
library, whose main campus is in Suva, Fiji, 
directs a major effort to collea literature (cul- 
tural, economic, social, and technical) of the 
Pacific Islands. Under grant funding from Ca- 
nadian and United States sources, dii« program 
is also training librarians for each of the partic- 
ipating nations -expertise that has been m 
short supply. 

The agricultural library at USP, which is lo- 
cated on die Alafua Campus of the School of 
Agriculture in Western Samoa, serves die stu- 
dent population and borrowers throughout 
die legion through loan circulation. 

The Institute for Research, Extension and 
Teaching in Agriculture (IRETA), created by 
die U-member nations of USP also located at 
Alafua, serves die region in several ways, and is 
supported in part by grant funding from die 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 
and technical assistance from die University of 
Hawaii and Cornell University. IRETA has built 
special focilities on die Alafua campus, where it 
sponsors regional workshops and confer- 
ences, sharing regional expertise and bringing 
in specialists to teach and interaa with nation- 
al representatives. It also supports networking 
through electronic mail messaging and 
two-way voice contaa via satellite and ground 
stations in member countries (The latter effort 
was interrupted when die existing satellite 
ceased functioning, but will be resumed when 
another becomes available.) 

One of IRETA*s most innovative contribu- 
tions has been its Agricultural Liaison Officer 
(ALO) network which is designed to increase 
the flow of knowledge among die participating 
national systems, and to msdce known to die 
leaders at die Alafua campus die needs of na- 
tional agricultural systems. 

By 1985, seven of the member nations had 
a^^pointed an ALO representative to serve as 
his or her country's eyes and ears to enhance 
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die flow of agricultural information It is die 
ALO's responsibility to keep in touch widi cur- 
rent local research, to seek out earlier, per- 
haps nq^eaed reports, and to review interna- 
tional data sources. They report dieir in- 
formation to national officers and contribute 
to a quarterly newsletter that circulates among 
the 1 1 member countries 

Communication within Systems 

Over the past four years Fiji, Tonga, and 
Western Samoa have begun to build better 
bridges between dieir in-country knowledge 
system units. In some cases, contaa widi do- 
nor organizations has stimulated better com- 
munication; other bridges are indigenous ad- 
aptations of ideas from elsewhere. 

Bodi Fiji and Western Samoa have recently 
developed national research plans, working 
widi ISNAR in die planning process. These 
plans have helped form communication links 
widi extension leaders, widi policy makers, 
and with odier elements of die agricultural 
knowledge systems. 

In-service training efforts in the three coun- 
tries had been limited and fragmentary. All 
have shown impressive changes in recent 
years, helping to improve links between re- 
search centers, extension services, and pro- 
ducers. In Fiji, for example, responsibility for 
in-service training and information services 
has been vested in one officer. This has led to 
greater awareness by information staff of die 
programs and technical content dealt with in 
die action agencies, which has helped diese 
writers and broadcasters to identify and to get 
to know informati' sources At die same 
time, elements of communication philosophy 
and methods appear in more and more techni- 
cal training programs. 

Fbr several years, Tongan in-service trainers 
have been required to provide advance copies 
of their training materials. In addition to their 
use in training, the materials fill needs as refer- 
ences for field officers. In Tonga, research and 
extension officers often train together, taking 
turns serving as trainer and trainee 

As Western Samoa has adapted die Training 
and Visit (T&V) system (see DCR #22) to its 
situation, increased attention to in-service 
training builds bridges between extension and 
odier agricultural groups. 

One notable faaor encouraging change is 
the growing awareness among extension, re- 
search, and other institutional administrators 
of the need for communication support. De- 
spite budget constraints, some have supported 
dOforts to improve information staff compe- 
tence, methods, and equipment. In Fiji, at least 
one information staff member has been ap- 
proved for degree-training abroad. Western 
Samoa is developing increased technical assis- 
tance and upgrading equipment with Asian 
E)evelopment Bank and Food and Agricultural 
Organization backing 

Communicating to Producers 

Efforts to get information out to producers 
is paying off as well. Field days, farm trials, and 
demonstrations (diree typical aaivities diat in- 
troduce new and improved agricultural tech- 
niques) have attraaed more producers than 
ever in some of these countries. For example. 
Western Samoa recently held an Agricultural 
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jhcm on one of its Islands; more than 10,000 
people attended the activities -nearly one 
Conner of that island's total po(Hilation. A co- 
ordinated muhiinedia canipfi4gn helped boc^ 
attendance and offered follow-up printed ma- 
terials to reinforce the messages delivered at 
the educational sessions. Both Fiji and Tonga 
make extensive use of field days to reach fium- 
en. Their stafl& are trained in how to plan and 
eacecute these three activities to improve their 
outreach effectiveness. 

The modified T&V :/stem developing in 
Western Samoa strengthens their outreach ef- 
fort Greater number, frequency, and continu- 
ity of visits by extension officers are building 
more and stronger linlcs with farm producers. 
Similar emphasis on former contacts by exten- 
sion in Fiji and Tonga strengthens the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural information. Fiji is n^id- 
ly upgrading dissemination efforts, especially 
with publications. One new series provides 
reference materials for field extension staff, 
and another is devoted mainly to reporting 
new findings and recommendations from re- 
search to extension. Within the last year, an 
information officer has been assigned full-time 
to woric with the Research Division to speed 
the flow of new information to users. Coiordi- 
nation between staffs of Fiji's broadcast and 
print news media assures dissemination in 
both media of information produced by the 
work of one information specialist. 

Training in communication practices and 
princ^les continues to be a scarce item on die 
educational agenda in the Soutii Pacific. A rela- 
tive vacuum for development communication 
q)edalists has existed because nearby training 
has not been available. The nearest degree- 
based training or intern programs are in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or the Philippines. Fbrtu- 
nately on this point, IRETA appears to be ma- 
turing as a source of suppon by offiering some 
agricultural communication courses. Mean- 
while, Agricultural Liaison Officers are demon- 
strating that important contributions can be 
made by profiessionals who have both agricul- 
ture and communication training. 

TTiese and similar steps have helped to im- 
prove communication within the agricultural 
knowledge systems of this region over the past 
three years. They have been a motivating stim- 
ulus for still larger and more creative steps 
toward overcoming multiple constraints that 
persist. ■ 

Bar • bibllognpliy of rebied fludics, write cl- 
Ihcr to: George Bcal, Institule of Culture and 
Communkarton, EMC-Wett Center, 1777 
BaM-Wcit RomI, Honolulu, HcwaU 96848, USA; 
or 10 ls;i5)afiSiG»l Service for Natloiud Agric^ 
iml Bacacdi, Bok 93375-2509 Al. 
t Nf tltfihanlt. 



George M. Beal recently retired as Research 
Associate, InstittOe c/ Culture and Communi- 
cation, East-West Center, in Honolulu He was 
for many years a researcher, teacher, and head 
cf Sociology at Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. 

K Robert Kern is a private consultant in agri- 
cultural communications. He was formerly 
communications officer. International Service 
for National Agricultural Research in The 
Hague, arul many years head of extension 
O ioations at Iowa State University. 
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Briefly Noted 



by Robert Vlttel and Amt 

• Guidelines for Planning Communication 
Support for Rural DevelcpmerU Campaigns is 
a manual published by the UNDP Asia & Pacific 
Programmes for Development Training and 
Communication Planning (UNDP/DTCP) and 
compiled by Najib M Assifif and James H. 
french. The manual covers the main compo* 
nents of planning communication suppon for 
rural development campaigns, how to carry 
out precampaign studies, how to design a 
communication strategy, and how to develop a 
nuuiagement plan. Each section is supple- 
mented by overhead transparencies (in the 
trainer's version), reference sheets, and work- 
sheets. Available in English only, the trainee's 
version (which may be used fbr self-instruc- 
tion) is available fbr USI8.00, and the trainer's 
version costs USt50.00; however, UNDP/DTCP 
will include five single copies of other publica- 
tions free of charge with this order. Write; 
UNDP/DTCP, P.O. Box 2-147, 19PhraAiitRoad, 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 

• The Industrial Information Secuon of the 
United Nations Industrial Development Orga- 
nization Technology Programme has prepared 
a trilingual (English, French, and Spanish) Di- 
rectory cf Industrial Information Services and 
Systems in Developing Countries. This direao- 
ry of 345 industrial and technological informa- 
tion facilities is designed to serve as a 
catalyst for increased networking activity 
among those institutions at the national, re- 
gional, and international levels concerned 
with accelerating the process of industrializa- 
tion. Each entry includes the name of the orga- 
nization, the address, languages used, a de- 
scription of aaivities, topics about which 
information is provided, and a publications 
list. Free copies are available from the United 
Nations Industrial Development Organization, 
Industrial Information Seaion, P.O. Box 300, 
A-1400 Vienna, Austria, 

• The sociology and political economy of 
mass media and interpersonal communication 
are cenual issues in Communication and So- 
cial Change, a new book by Michael Kunczik. 
Kunczik looks at development and conununi- 
cation from various viewpoints, concluding 
that there is a need for a "free media system 
within a nation state and a free flow of news on 
the international level." He raises many ques- 
tions by outiining the major economic devel- 
opment and social change paradigms; showing 
how mass media have afieaed such change for 
good; and the position of developing countries 
in the international flow of news. Available ir 
English from the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, 
Godesberger Allee 149. D-5300 Bonn 2, feder- 
al RepuLlic of Germany. 

• INTERPAKS, the Inten.ational Program for 
Agricultural Knowledge Sy3tems, is a p^'ogram 
which provides educational and technical as- 
sistance in suppon of agricultural develop- 
ment through improved transfer and use of 
knowledge in developing countries. One of 
INTERPAKS' main functions is to provide infor- 
mation about agricultural knowledge systems 



through the publication of a newslener and an 
ongoing series of booklets INTERPAKS Inter- 
change, a quanerly newsletter examines meth- 
ods of agricultural information dissemination 
in developing counu-ies with feature anicles, 
synopses of reports, speeches, book reviews, 
and INTERPAKS projca aaivity news 

The INTERPAKS ongoing series of booklets 
include: 1) 77)e Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice- An Adaptable Model for Devel(^ing Coun- 
tries, which examines how the U.S. university 
land-grant extension system has effeaively 
combined both the research and extension 
funaicns of agricultural development, and 
how components of this system can be applied 
to developing countries; 2) The Role of the 
Information Specialist in the Dissemination of 
Agricultural Irtformation looks at the unique- 
ness of this field, the different levels of infor- 
mation which are dealt with, i.e. the scientific, 
the extension, and the trade levels, and skills 
and education required of agricultural infor- 
mation specialists; and 3) Problems Facing 
Natic.ud AgrictUtural Extension in Develop- 
ing Countries discusses the results of 59 de- 
veloping country agriculture extension direc- 
tors who responded to an INTERPAKS 
questionnaire. The survey attempts to reveal 
problem areas in developing country agricul- 
ture extension systems and concludes with 
recommendations for improvements, 
• Other useful INTERPAKS publications in- 
clude: Devehpment Communications in the 
Third World, a collection of ^he papers that 
were presented at the "Midwest Regional Sym- 
posium on Development Communications in 
the Hiird World" at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign on April 15, 1983. Emile 
McAnany delivered the keynote address which 
was followed with presentations by several 
other development communication special- 
ists. Annotated Bibliography on Developmeru 
and Tranter of Technology, Vol. 2, contains 
271 relevant citations and annotations of litera- 
ture in five areas: general agricukural develop- 
ment, policy and planning, technology devel- 
opment, technology transfer, and technology 
utilization, followed by an author and title 
index. 

Single copies of the above-mentioned publi- 
cations are available from INTERPAKS, Office 
of International Agriculture, University of Illi- 
nois, 113 Mumford Hall, 1301 West Gregory 
Drive, Urbana, Illinois 61801, USA ■ 

The authors are on the Clearinghouse staff. 



Call for Abstracts 

The World Federation of Public Health Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fifth International Con- 
gress in Mexico City March 22-17, 1987. The 
conference theme is International Health in 
an Era of Economic Constraint: The Chal- 
lenge. " Abstracts of proposed papers should 
be submitted by Oaober 15, 1986 in English 
or Spanish. Request abstraa forms and guide- 
lines from: WFPHA Secretariat, do American 
Public Health Association, 1015 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington, DC. 20005, USA, or Dr. Jose 
Luis Luna, General Secietary, Local Coordinat- 
ing Committee, Mexican Society for Public 
Health, Insurgentes Sur 1397, 6* piso, Col. In- 
surgentes, Mixcoac, Delegation B. Juarez, 
03920 Mexico D.F., Mexico. 
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by Oirrkl GOtitm 

Continuing education centers 
(CECs) are neither new nor par- 
ticularly glamorous stars on the 
development scene. They serve 
as catalysts to improve lor^g term development 
efibfts and provide the framework for linking 
Ideas and people-a basic objectKe of devel- 
opment support communication (DSC). 

The most CunlUar type of CEC found in de- 
veloping nations are the former training cen- 
ters. More recently, universities are establish- 
ing CECs to serve the wider conununity, 
especially at middle and higher manpower lev- 
els. This article ofifers suggestions on how uni- 
versities can plan a continuing education cen- 
ter with an emphasis on DSC principles. 

A typical university-based CEC develops a 
wide range of activities, including distance ed- 
ucation services and training workshops, semi- 
nars, short courses, meetings of professional 
associations, and national and international 
conferences that will require housing and din- 
ing fisurilities. 

Many develq>ing country universities al- 
ready conduct these activities, but usually on a 
between-term or ad hoc basis. More impact 
can be gained by creating a CEC diat can prop- 
erly oiganize and conduct outreach activities 
throughout the year, mth this arrangement, 
the staff, meeting rooms, and residential facili- 
ties are dedicated to continuing education pro- 
grams arxl are not at the mercy of ongoing 
academic timetables. Similarly, a well- 
equipped audiovisual unit becomes a neces- 
sity for the comprehensive CEC to meet the 
varied demands of its prognurs. 

The observations below are based on the 
evolution of the Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion at Sokoine University of Agriculture in 
Morogoro, Tanzania, ^ich received US Agen- 
cy for International Development (AID) assis- 
tance from 1980 to 1984 as part of a larger 
agricultural education and extension projea. 
After five years of successful operation, some 
of the lessons learned might be useful. 

The Sokoine Centre is physically divided 
into three units: a main meeting building, an 
office biock, and a hostel complex, integrated 
into the university campus and with die usual 
student activities and services. But Sokoine has 
developed a pattern characteristic of many 
continuing education centers: it has become a 
campus within a campus. One link between 
the two is the Centre's Audiovisual Unit whose 
media equipment and produaion facilities 
also serves ongoing university media technol- 
ogy needs. 

LetMMis Learned 

Lessons we learned in creating and operat- 
ing the Sokoine Centre were in die areas of 
planning decisions, staffing, physical facilities, 
funding base, and programs and philosophy. 

PhonliiB Dcdaioos: 

^ '^wel^ a ox4>en^tiveaUkmce between dch 
- and expected users. Participation by the 



expected ma|or users and any donor agencies 
must be pronKXed early in the planning proc- 
ess. If die university chooses not to Involve key 
decision makers and Identified users, die ef- 
fort probably will not reflea die aaual needs 
of such a center. 

Provide flexibility and freed(mjh^ 
mental politics by placing the CEC in a suitable 
location within the instittuion's organiza- 
tional structure. If possible, die CEC should 
have independent standing similar to a library 
or an institute. 

FUnher planning recommendations: 
^ Study existing continuing education cen- 
ters In die country to determme die needs dial 
are to be met by diis CEC to avoid legitimate 
objections to duplication of efifort. 
• Solicit donor support. This is particularly 
important initially to purchase audiovisual and 
odier Imported equipment, and provide spe- 
cial staff trainir^. 



Select tbe ri^ director. He or she should 
have strong academic credentials as well as a 
solid background in extension, continuing ed- 
ucation, and administration. 

• CEC staff should be highly professional, 
with knowledge of DSC principles and widi a 
strong service commitment. They should be 
encouraged to participate In CEC management 
operations. 

• A tide, such as "educational specialist," 
should be established for diese professionals. 

• Training and development plans should 
include all professional arxl support staff in- 
cluding audiovisual technicians, hostel and 
dining room staff, and others. 

FliyskalBadlitlcs: 

If new buildings are necessary, visit other 
Jacilities prior to making the architectural 
spectficatiom. Second to staff quality, die phys- 
ical facilities are die most critical element m 
die long term success of a CEC. Remind fiscal 
official": tliat die CEC will charge dally rates per 
person to cover meeting, living, and dining 
amenities appropriate for professionals and 
senior civil servants. 

Tak? nothing for granted in det^eioping the 
spec^kations for facilities and services CECs 
require special physical surroundings that few 
architects or bureaucrats appreciate The qual- 
ity of die facilities needed by CEC cllentel Is 
something diat may be overlooked by archi- 
tects who are more experienced at designing 
boarding high schools on small budgets. 

Design for media use. A high quality media 
center with a trained staff is a necessity for a 
national continuing education center - not a 
luxury. There are several reasons for suggest- 
ing diis apparent exuavagance 

1. The seminars, short courses, and work- 
shops should demonstrate media use 
widi hands-on aalvitles to encourage un- 
derstanding of development communica- 
tion support. 

2. Speakers and participants at International 
seminars will use slides, overhead projec- 



tors, films, or possibly video In dieir 
presentations 
3. CEC training materials might be pro- 
duced at die center for odier training cen- 
ters, schools, or for correspondence 
courses. 

Fluidify Base: 

A flexible, fair funding strategy, should be 
developed so as not to strain existing unit^er- 
sity finances. The university can support die 
CEC by absorbing staff salaries, utilities, and 
odier basic budget Items. Odierwise, die CEC 
should be a self-supporting unit and charge for 
all other CEC aalvitles and services. 

There shotdd not be a blanket subsidization 
of program activities by donor agencies. Ber 
cause of budgetary constraints, no provision 
was made by AID to support Sokoine continue 
ing education programs. Nevertheless, die staff 
discovered many groups -private Industry, 
mlnlsuies, development projects, and other 
donor agencies -wldi funds available for 
short term staff training at die Centre. This 
avoided die usual financial jolt diat often oc- 
curs when a foreign aid projea comes to an 
end 

Programs and PhUoaoirfiy ; 

The CEC should have a primary program 
focus Although It may seem economically 
smart to use a CEC as a general convention 
center where other groups can schedule their 
meetings and programs when diere are open 
dates on die CEC calendar, diis practice may 
alienate primary users who find they cannot 
schedule dielr aaivitles at appropriate times. 

A liaison from the client group should be 
assigned to work with the center's progjram 
specialists during the planning stags of an 
event. This type of cooperation e5qx>ses all cli- 
ents to good communication and training tech- 
niques, and serves as an example of how com- 
munication support can bring greater depdi to 
their aalvitles. 

An Advisory Committee of primary user^ 
should be established This will help keep tl 
CEC responsive to users' needs The comm 
tee 3!'0 gives the dlreaor a forum In which 
dev^jiop CEC policy and to solicit help In so 
Ing various problems that arise at the faclllt 

AStunmary 

A successful continuing education center 
a blend of good facilities, service-orientc 
staff, aalve program planning, sound financi 
policies, and professional marketing of sei 
ices If the setting is a university campus, lnt< 
teaual resources usually available only to 
students can benefit die wider commun: 
dirpugh CEC programs. Entwined wldi die 
elements Is a strong communication suppc 
dimension diat can serve as a model for use 
when diey return to their home Institutions 

Daiid Giltrow was Team Leader for the Tarn 
nia Agricultural Education and Extensii 
Projea, and coordinated upgrading of the i 
kotne Centre Audiovisual Unit. He is now 
private consultant tr dei^lopment commm 
cation and education 
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Transcending Barriers: 
SHARING Satellite Technology 



by GallBouck 




In many areas of the world, panic- 
ularly in developing countries, 
natural geographic barriers, lack 
of teachers, diffused populations, 
and inadequate infrasuiictures make conven- 
tional communication methods either physi- 
cally or financially impossible. The expanding 
use of telecommunications^ especially new sat- 
ellite technology, can help overcome such 
difiicukies. Although the use of such tech- 
nology is likely to be afikaed by a country s 
political and economic situation, projects us- 
ing telecommunications are, nonetheless, be- 
ing carried out in education, medicine, and 
agriculture. 

Under the auspices of INTELSAT, the 
110-member organization which owns the 
world's international telecommunication sat- 
ellite system, and in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Institute of Communications, a 
London-based member organization con- 
cerned with the uses and developments of in- 
ternational communication, Projea SHARE 
(Satellites for Health And Rural Education) was 
initiated in order to make more people aware 
of the praaical uses of satellite communica- 
tions for educational and health purposes 
Since its inception in 1985, it has provided free 
satellite access for rural health and long-dis- 
tance educational programs which use new 
satellite technologies. 

Each SHARE projea involves a series of tests 
and/or demonstrations aimed at showing how 
modem telecommunications can help allevi- 
ate the problems inherent in providing rural 
health care and education. Originally con- 
ceived as a 16 month projea, scheduled to end 
in April 1986, it has now been extended 
through December 1986. To facilitate the de- 
velopment of permanent long-term program?, 
extensive evaluations and studies will be con- 
duced on each projea, as well as on the pro- 
jea as a whole. These will be published and 
made available upon request to individuals 
and institutions in the field. (See address at 
end of arti:le.) 



To date, most projects have been affiliated 
with universities, professional societies, or 
hospitals, working with the various telecom- 
munication entities in the countries involved 
Each sponsor designs and dictates the content 
of the projea and is responsible for securing 
financial support, whether private or govern- 
mental, and for the terrestrial hnks. Once 
the projea application has been submitted to 
INTELSAT, it is reviewed by the International 
Advisory Council - a special panel of experts 
in international communications from around 
the world. The review determines if die proj- 



ea fits the im^ge and spirit of Projea SHARE, 
its potential long-term benefits, and the overall 
feasibility of the proposal 

Excoqilary Projccis 

Thirty-seven diflferent countries are current- 
ly participating in Projea SHARE Ineducauon, 
the People's Republic of China uses satellites 
to transmit daily leaures to university students 
throughout the country. Called A TV Universi- 
ty," it serves as an example of how standard- 
ized education levels can be brought to scat- 
tered populations in countries where great 
distances andgepgraphical barriers make con- 
taa difficult TTie use of satellites has also been 
successfully demonstrated for years by both 
the University of the South Pacific and the 
University of the West Indies where a high 
percentage of course completions, along with 
high test scores, have been achieved. (See OCR 
24 and 26.) 

{Continued on page 3) 



Where in the World are Radios? 



by Gfaham Mytton 

Accurate and reliable data on ra- 
dio ownership in rural areas of 
developing countries are notori- 
ously difficult to obtain On the 
other hand, we know quite a lot about access 
to and ownership of radios and televisions in 
urban areas of these same countries, primarily 
because this is where the bulk of manufac- 
tured consumer goods are sold. Those who 
purchase advertisement space or time want to 
know what consumers are buying, how many 
people in Lagos, Nigeria can be reached by a 
series of 30-second radio commercials for toi- 
let soap or how many people in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia have television sets, and how many 
watch it at home? Advertisers need this infor- 
mation. In contrast, there is Imle demand for 
information ?bout rural consumers in devel- 
oping counvies, so not much is known about 
them. 

Although commercial research agencies do 
exist in many developing countries, consumer 
research is not their only, or even theii major 
activity; they do many other types of research 
as well. What about research by broadcasting 



organizations? In Latin America, commercial 
radio stations commission audience surveys, 
but these too concentrate on urban audiences 
In Asia, audience research is carried out with 
growing frequency only in Sri Lanka, India, 
and Pakistan In sub-Saharan Africa, the piaure 
is even less clear. Other than in South Africa, 
no radio or TV stations do regular audience 
research. In North Africa, only Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, and Egypt have done systematic research 
and these have been mainly urban-based stud- 
ies of their audiences ... 

{Contmiwd on page 2) 



DCRINDEX 
INSIDE 

The four center pages of this issue 
contain the first comprehensive subjea 
index of Z>C^ issues 40 through 54, en- 
compassing the dates of December 1982 
to August 1986. We hope it is a useful 
guide to our work. 
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(Mytton continued from page 1 ) 

BBCa Survey Findings 

This lengdiy introduaion serves to suggest 
some caution wtien interpretit\g the following 
£kxs and figures. Since 1944, the BBC has ap- 
plied the sample survey methodology to gath- 
er audience data, inteniewiog randomly se- 
leaed people in designated areas of a 
particular country. Their External Services Di- 
visk)n performs regular audience research in 
countries around the world in order to collea 
accurate information about radio ownership 
and to determine who listens to the BBC and 
other intemadonal broadcasters. 

In recent years, increased attention has been 
given, whenever possible, to rural areas. These 
studies verify the already-assumed high levels 
of exposure to the media in urban areas and 
the generally lower listening levels in rural 
areas. Nonetheless, increased radio ownership 
among rural people in developing countries 
has been confirmled by these surveys. 

Given the expense and difficulty of research 
in developing countries, it is understandable 
that the information we have is both meager 
and incomplete. In 1964, for example, a survey 
in the West African country- of Togo, showed 44 
percent radio ownership in urban areas, but 
rural surveys indicated only four to five per- 
cent ownership. No more recent data are avail- 
able. Elsewhere in West Africa, figures are 
somewhat more current. In neighboring Gha- 
na, an extensive survey in 1977 showed that 72 
percent of urban households had radios, with 
46 percent ownership m the rural areas. In 
Nigeria, Africans most populous country, a 1983 
national survey showed 85 percent ownership 
or access to radios in urban households and an 
impressive 62 percent were found in rural 
households. 

In eastern African countries, surveys have 
occured more regularly, making it possible to 
show change over time within a country. In 
Tanzania, for example, a nationwide audience 
survey in 1960 indicated that 10 percent of 
urban households had radios, but fewer than 
two percent of rural homes had radios at that 
lime. By 1967, the situation had been trans- 
formed In the capital city, Dar es Salaam, own- 
ership had grown to 58 percent. Another sur- 
vey in 1974 showed that among the 14 million 
people in the country, there were 1.7 million 
radios with nearly 1.6 million of these located 
in rural areas. At that time, it was one of the 
highest levels ol" recorded radio ownership in 
the developing world. 

Less spectacular, but equally significant 
growth has occurred elsewhere. In Kenya, ra- 
dio ownership grew from a very low base in 
1960 to 72 percent of urban households and 36 
percent of rural households with radios by 
1978. Five years later, this figure had risen to 
78 percent and 42 percent respeaively. 

Potential in China 

In Asia, the picture has been broadly similar 
In China, individual radio ownership was not 
encouraged during the cultural revolution, but 
since then it has rocketed. While there has not 
been a nationwide survey, recent estimates put 
ownership at over 100 million, perhaps five 



times as many radios than in the years before 
the cultural revolution. At that time, the domi- 
nant equipment was the ubiquitous wired ra- 
dios, delivering only local broadcast services. 
Since then, much of the growth has been in 
individual ownership of portable radios in ru- 
ral China. Moreover, there remains enormous 
potential for even greater growth in radio 
ownership in a country of more than one bil- 
lion people. 

In India, where so much emphasis has been 
put on the developmental role of radio, in 
some rural areas a majority of people still do 
not have their own radios. Therefore, despite 
the foa that there is widespread community 
and group listening, there are still many who 
are not reached at all The pattern is very simi- 
lar to that in Africa - a high level of radio own- 
ership in towns and a smaller but growing 
presence in the countryside. In a 1975 survey 
of eight Indian states, 75 percent of those inter- 
viewed in urban areas had a radio at home, 
while in rural areas, ownership came to only 
38 percent. 

Elsewhere in South Asia, one finds a similar 
piaure. In 1975, ^ very limited survey done in 
accessible regions of rural Pakistan, showed 
that no more than 11 percent of households 
had radios. By 1982, the situation had been 
significantly transformed. Although a different 
sample of rural people was interviewed, it was 
clear that there had been substantial growth in 
ownership - more than half of those contaaed 
had a radio 

At the present time, there are still many ar- 
eas of the world where broadcast research is 
not possible. Afghanistan is a good example. 
The strategy used by BBC to assess Afehan 
radio-listening habits was to condua a study of 
Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan, since the 
approximately three million refugees living 
there had come mainly from rural Afehanistan. 
In the survey, 75 percent had had radios. 

We have less data for Latin America, but what 
exists shows a somewhat earlier expansion of 
radio into the homes of rural residents Radio 
ownership seems now to have reached nearly 
saturation levels. 

A Downturn Ahead? 

Although the statistics seem to mdicate that 
the trend is toward having a radio in every 
household throughout the world, this is not 
actually the case. There are signs that the 
growth documented in the above figures ap- 
pears to have peaked. In faa, there is evidence 
of a decline in radio ownership in some devel- 
oping countries. With the onset of worldwide 
recession in die late 1 970s, which is still greatly 
aflfeaing the poorest regions of developing 
countries, the pui chase of radios or batteries is 
not foremost in die minds of people struggling 
with daily survival. 

A lack of batteries and die need for foreign 
exchange for more essential commodities are 
major problems in many developing counu-ies 
with severe balance of payments difficulties. In 
Tanzania, where there are two faaories that 
could produce enough batteries to meet the 
local demand, most are now being exported 
for foreign exchange purposes. As a result, 
{Continued on page 3) 
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(ttyttoo continued from page 2) 

bMertes cumntiy cost as much as USS2 
each-more than 10 percent of an urban Tan- 
anian worker's weekly wage, and an even 
higher proport« lofa rural dwellers income. 

The dual problems of banery supplies and 
the shortage of radio repair services have be- 
come major obstacles to further expansion <rf 
radk) ownership In developing counuies. The 
cost of batteries has stimulated the incre' -xl 
use of plug-in radios, but most develop ^ 
countries have only limited eleoricity supplies 
outskie urban areas. And, after all, the main 
attraction of the battery-powered transistor ra- 
dio has been its portability. As a result, atten- 
tion has turned to developing an ine^q^ensive, 
maintenance-free, solar-powered r.'dio that 
will require no other electrical supply source. 

Until these supply and dlsulbution prob- 
fcMns are solved, the qu ion remains: Will a 
Zambian farmer ploughing his field while a 
transistor radio swings from the harness of his 
bullock become an image of the past? ■ 

OnUxm hfytton is Head cf International 
Broadcasting and Audience Research for the 
Britidj Broadcasting Corporation. He was pre- 
viously a producer in tbe/frican Service cfthe 
BBC, and a Zambian Broadcasting Services 
Research Fellow at the University of Zambia. 
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WoHd Resources 1986 

Ibe Worid Resources Institute has 
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! bodk on ivoridwide environmental 
: «i4 retoutce trends the Bist of 
kind la World Rtnurces 1986 
you wlU find a wealth of global, 
r^lonil, and natkxial resource trends, 
with dOBoens of charts, mapt, flgures, and 
4BttiiMeafor l46ooumrln Sfacemeig- 
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. multiple paUutams and wklespreadibr- 
eitdedine in Europe and NbrthAmeri- 
V csjiiieenvironmem and human health; 

iTQpksl de for e amto n; die atmoqahere 
. asaihsredresouroe;soildegnKkkxi; 
. and popuhtton growth and resource 
uietespiiKsiall^inAfrka. 

In ttie IMted Swes, copies can be 
ordered dlTQcdy from the International 
x JpsHwe finr Boviroimemal Devetop- 
'.^'^miifi, 1717 Mas«ichiisei» Ave., N.W. 

vitaite mmc0M,ikc ims, for 

' |jS^r45 doiti, and \SS$\m 

Mmfmm\9t oKtem, plus 

|(:rf(;i4m<N(i4A is avail- 

km m> tiitUmm 3 Ends* 
^4iMi^mt)i.Um^ WClH ODO, Great 
f^mki^ M tkA £219S, pspert)ack 
^^£11.95* Vcmgt mi hanrtfitigsffciirional. 
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(Bouck continued from page 1 ) 

In order to further professional and voca- 
tional education, lectures on water manage- 
ment and engineering sponsored by the High- 
er Education for Development Organization 
(HEDCO) are being tn;nsmined on a bimonth- 
ly basis from University College, Dublin, Ire- 
land to the University of Amman in Jordan 
Approximately three hundred participants, 
both students and professionals in the field, 
attend these leaures. 

Because providing medical information 
over great distances is difficult, developed and, 
to a lesser extent, developing countries are 
turning to satellite technology. The Miami 
Children's Hospital is sponsoring a large and 
very successful projea to bring the latest tech- 
niques and information on pediatrics to doc- 
tors in South and Central America. (See article 
in this issue.) 

In another health projea, brain scans are 
sent via telephone lines from Nairobi. Kenya to 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, Canada, where diag- 
noses are performed This same facility main- 
tains a link with the Makarere Medical Center 
in Kampala, Uganda to support their small staff 
of doaors and trained personnel, helping 
them to serve a much larger population than 
otherwise would be possible. 

More Ideas ft>r SHARE 

Other projc^cts also are in various stages of 
preparation or operation. Some innovative 
proposals that have been submitted include: 
using small, u^ansportable microterminals to 
assist in coordinating famine relief; creating 
interactive access to international databanks 
for nutrition education in South Pacific island 
nations or for children's television program- 
ming; and relaying training programs to bring 
computer literacy to developing nations. 

Each SHARE projea carries with it a differ- 



ent challenge and has anraaed an impressive 
diversity of individuals and organizations By 
taking the initiative, these participants have 
gained insight into the pixjblems and the 
promises of telecommunication for their 
countries. SHARE s ultimate goal, of course, is 
to stimulate developing countries into future 
aaivities on their own, building on the skills 
acquired while bringing expanded services to 
rui^ populations 

For further information about Projea 
SHARE coniaa: Gail Bouck. INTELSAT, 3400 
International Drive, NW, Washington. DC 
20008-3089 Telex 89-2707, Telephone (202) 
944-782S 

Gail Bouck is Assistant I)evelopmerU Affairs 
Cfficer in the Office of Policy Analysis and 
Det^lopment Affairs at INTELSAT where she 
manages Project SHARE ■ 



Call for Papers 

The International Communication Ass(Kia- 
tion IS calling for papers and program propos- 
als for its 37th Annual Conference to be held 
May 21 25, 1987, in Montreal. Canada Propo.s- 
als should address one of the nine cstabli.shed 
divisions, ^our special interest groups, or the 
Conference theme of "Ecology of Communica- 
tion." Proposal -submission deadline i.s Novem- 
ber 1, 1986. 

For a description of the categories and .sub- 
mission guidelines, write to Robert L Cox, Ex- 
ecutive Direaor, International Communica- 
tion Association, P.O Box 9589, Austin, Texas 
78776, USA. Telephone (512) 454 8299 
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Supporting Health in Swaziland 



by Alfred B. Modzebcle 



\ yc "I In order lo successfully dissemi- 
'-''f \' nate health messages to general 
J \ I audiences in a developing coun- 
^ try, careful planning and imple- 
mentation is required. It is important to con- 
sider ail the components that contribute to 
bringing about successful change in a system- 
atic manner, including research and evalua- 
tion, media, resources, and training. 

During 1984-1985, the Minisuy of Health in 
Swaziland applied mass media communica- 
tion tecimiques to promote the use of oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT) to overcome infant 
dehydration from diarrhea. Building on this 
successful dissemination aaivity, another 
communication campaign was designed for 
Swaziland's Expanded Program on Immuniza- 
tion acceleration campaign, "^^dio, print, and 
interpersonal channels we used to dissemi- 
nate the ORT messages. 

In developing countries, use of these media 
are often accompanied by inherent drawbacks 
Radio messages associated with a project may 
not be very eflfeaive unless they are preceded 
by adequate preprogram ^ research or built-in 
feedback measures to assure that the messages 
are relevant. Print messages are susceptible to 
misinterpretation because audiences may not 
have regular exposure either to the written 
word or to graphic materials. Training pro- 
grams within an extension system may begin 
dynamically, but then lose theii effeaiveness 
over lime without constant updating of train- 
ing materials a id techniques. In light of these 
constramts, a cl imunication system that en- 
deavors to orchestrate these trouble-prone 
media into a coordinated program must 
be based upon a strategy thai is developed 
from a comprehensive, preprogram planning 
process 

Development Reseaich Phase 

Planning the communication component of 
the Expanded Program on Immunization ac- 
celeration campaign in Swaziland began with a 
development research phase - the first essen- 
tial step in any development communication 
projea We conduaed field investigations and 
reviewed data to determine current patterns t)f 
rural mothers' behavior, attitudes, and prac- 
tices regarding immunization A knowledge, 
j^ltitude, and praaices study was also done in 
order to systematically plan an in-ser\'ice train- 
ing strategy for clinic nurses as well as to gath- 
er information for the design of a general 
health education campaign on immuni/able 
diseases. 

In our development research, we were 
looking for ev^oence of existing appropriate 
behaviors to build upon that would lead to 
increased knowledge and use of immuniza- 
tion, and to uncover areas of audience unfa- 
miliarity that our campaign would need to fo- 
cus upon. For example, our field research 

er|c 



revealed that vSwa/iland mothers want their 
children, particularly those under one year of 
age, to be proteaed against traditional dis- 
eases through the application of traditional 
medicines Building on this, mes^sages were 
designed that were based on the traditionally 
praaiced behavior of proteaing children 
against diseases The focus of the messages 
was not that the diseases were "modern" as 
opposed to "traditional," but that immuniza- 
tion should be praaiced on their young chil- 
dren as is other protective behavior 

In addition to designing messages based 
upon our research, we were able to imple- 
ment three other components of our planned 
development communication project 

1 Media Use By determiningcurrent media 
use behavior, attitudes, and knowledge of 
the target audience, we could devise 
health messages that addressed the de- 
sired changes 

2 Resources By ensuring that an ample 
supply of vaccines and refrigerators 
would be available to implemeiU the im- 
munization campaign, we were able to 
reach the campaign goal 

3 Training: By designing and holding a 
training program we could be assured 
that all health personnel coming in con- 
tact with the target audience kneu' their 
teaching responsibilities 

Ihe Power of Communication 

With the experience gained in the use 
of systematic development communication, 
we have learned some important lessons 
including. 

• Sysfetmnc development commumcatioti 
comtymtids a special aHt}x)rtty Research 
confirms that greater impact is possible 
when interpersonal communication is 
combined with radio or TV messages, 
newspaper items, or poster illustrations 

• Sxstetmtic deielopmefit commimication 
assures better control of tfx' message 
vSince message conception and design are 
of primary importance, the most desirable 
means of communication is the one that 
guarantees the message will be delivered 
consistently and correctly 

• Svstetnatic detelopment communication 
letids a cumulatii e impact to a message 
Messages that are consistently reinforced 
through different media produce a great- 
er overall impact and have a stronger psy- 
chological advantage over a campaign that 
does not consistently repeat its message 

• Systematic detelopment communication 
readies audiences more quickly Multiple 
media applications can disseminate the 
message further than a single medium in a 
comparable amount of tine A single me- 
dium may take months to saturate an audi- 
ence, whereas repeated use of mass me- 
dia exposes a larger audience o a 
stronger dose of the same information in a 
shorter period of time 



• Systematic det>elopmefU communication 
influetices otfjer major audiences while 
directing tfx' message to its target audi- 
ence For example, although directed to 
mothers, a nutrition message will be seen 
and heard by farmers who learn of the 
special emphasis on selected fcxxls, or by 
government officials whose support for 
new policies is always necessa*^' 

Without a thoroughly designed communica- 
tions strategy, otherwise well-planned devel- 
opment projects will be doomed to failure It is 
not an exaggeration to say that a development 
projea is only xs successful as the communica- 
tion system that supports it ■ 

Alfred Mttdzehele is a Health Education Offi- 
cer with the Swazilattd Ministry of Health 



Briefly Noted 



by Robert Mttel and ^^Uliam Amt 

• IBM has recently released The Guide to 
Software in Det eloping Countries, a compila- 
tion describing personal computer software 
programs covering the areas of agriculture, 
ecomomic and scKial resources, physical infra- 
structure and administration Programs de- 
scribed cover a wide range of developing- 
country^ applications, among them farm plan- 
ning, aquaculture management, timber yield 
forc.asting, census processing, population 
growth monitoring, water supply require- 
ments, foreign debt, loan, and payment moni- 
tonng, and many others. The guide also 
includes descriptions of related software liter- 
ature, supporting software, national language 
supplements, (IBM) hardware, a glossary of 
terms, and a list of software sources Most ma- 
tenals included in this guide are free of 
charge. The Guide is available at no charge 
from Communications and External Programs 
Manager, iBM Area South, 1 90 Avenue Charles 
de Gaulle, 92523 Neuilly sur Seine, France. 

• The Pacific Telecommunications Council 
(PTC) has published the proceedings of their 
eighth annual conference on Evolution of tt)e 
Digital Pacific, held in Honolulu, Hawaii on 
January' 12-15, 1986 Over 60 of the conference 
papers appear in this volume They address 
issues such as Pacific facilities' developments 
and requirements, pohcy, planning, and facili- 
ties, business strategies, network applications, 
socio-economic impacts, educational pro- 
grams, and others The 384-page volume is 
available for US $4 5 from the Universit>' of I la- 
waii Press, 2840 Kolowalu Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96822, USA. 

• We have recently received three periodi- 
cals that will be of particular interest to our 
readers looking for literature on educational 
techn()k)gy and communications, and infor- 
matics. AGORA Informatics in a Oxingmg 
World, a quarterly journal published by the 
Intergovernmental Bureau for Informatics 
(IBI), examines developments in informatics 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Training Broadcasters: 
The Amoz Gibson Training Centre 



by Randic S. Gottlieb 



In a lush tropical setting fifteen minutes' 
drive from Arecibo, Pueno Rico, a vital new 
educational facility has come into being 
Situated on a five-acre hillside farm, the Amoz 
Gibson Training Centre was established in 
1982 and is operated by CIRBAL, an interna- 
tional Baha'i field agency for development 
media. The center provides praaical, "hands- 
on * training in appropriate media and technol- 
ogy for the spiritual, social, and eco- 
nomic development of people the world 
over. 

Within easy reach of all the Americas, the 
training center shares space with CIRBAL s 
Broad^ Division, which oversees the plan- 
ning and construaion of Baha'i radio stations 
throughout the world. These highly successful 
radio operations have been featured in profies- 
sional journals because of their unique em- 
phasis on local participation and management, 
and their innovative educational and cultural 
programming. Radio stations currendy exist in 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Panama, and the United 
States, with others under construaion in addi- 
tional Latin American countries and in Africa. 
They are staflfed by members of the local com- 
munity, many of whom received their training 
at the Amoz Gibson Centre. Several articles 
about Baha*i radio stations have appeared m 
earlier Deveicpmeni Communication Reports 
(See Nos 40, 42 and 44.) 

Baha'i radio stations are bases for education 
and community service. In the Andes, these 
stations have become the most popular in the 
region. When the station at Lake Titicaca, Peru 
stopped broadcasting for a week while awair 
ing parts for its transmitter, cantpesinos went 
to the city to demonstrate, thinking the Gov- 
ernment had taken the station off the air In 
Bolivia, thousands of villagers walked for days 
to attend festivities associated with the anniver- 
sary of Radio Baha'i. 



Course Offerings 

Originally established to prepare volunteer 
workers for these stations, the center began 
with a three-week, 140-hour radio broadcast- 
ing course. The course, now offered annually, 
is organized around an intensive, six-day per 
week schedule covering the fundamentals of 
educational and cultural broadcasting, pro- 
gramming and produaion, legal and technical 
topics, and managment. In the classroom, a 
wide range of instruaional methods are em- 
ployed, from additional leaures to role play- 
ing, mock interviews, audiovisual presenta- 
tions, panel discussions, independent projects, 
workshops, and self-administered exams. 
Throughout the course, students are im- 
mersed in a multicultural environment de- 
signed to foster a spirit of cooperation and 



service, in addition to providmg mstruction m 
specific knowledge and skills 

An Eiqpanding Curriculum 

In response to rapidly expanding media op- 
portunities and the corresponding need for 
skilled volunteers, the curriculum has evolved 
to become an integrated program in Develop- 
ment Communication with six to eight training 
sessions held each year. The program is inten- 
sive and praaical, designed to prepare stu- 
dents for all communication-related aspects of 
projea management, including technical 
maintenance and the training of others The 
curriculum is divided into five broad areas, 
hardware, software, human development, in- 
ternational service, and panicipator^- media 
theory and praaice- all presented from a Ba- 
ha'i perspeaive Academic offerings range 
from weekend workshops to month-long 
courses in communication management, 
broadcast engineering, graphic arts, radio pro- 
gramming and produaion, photography, 
scriptwriting and announcing, siikscreening, 
journalism, and exhibit design 

Spcdal Trainii^ 

Courses have also been designed to meet 
the needs of special groups, like that given for 
the future staJ of the Baha'i radio station re- 
cently consu-uaed in rural Panama. Instructors 
for this course were challenged to develop 
new teaching methods appropriate for the 
Guaymi Indian participants, who had little for- 
mal schooling and no experience with even 
tlic most basic audio produaion equipment 
In one session, students learned to produce 
"oral scripts,'* in which pictographs are orga- 
nized into an outline that then serves as a 



guide for a radio interview or presentation In 
the evenings, the Guaymis alternated between 
studying and sharing beautiful examples of 
their folktales, traditional music, and dance. 
Dunng the final course evaluation, they com- 
mented that the two-week session had taught 
them "what radio really is and what it can 
be -for education, for our culture, for teach- 
ing humanity 

Occasionally, the center sponsors off-cam- 
pus aaivities such as a 14-country media train- 
ing U-ip through the Canbbean in 1984, and an 
international "Scriptwriting, Programming, 
and Produaion Workshop ' conduaed forstaff 
members and managers from three Baha'i ra- 
dio stations in South America, that was held in 
Puno, Peru, dunng that same year. 

As one of the very few institutions that offers 
training for media trainers as well as for local 
panicipants in a media project, the Amoz Gib- 
son Centre has brought in students from over 
25 developing nations, including members of 
national Baha'i administrative bodies, nonl it- 
erate villagers, university' profiessors, young 
people investigating career possibilities, and 
North Americans who train to serve abroad as 
volunteer workers and as consultants to the 
local projea staff. Classes are conducted in 
both English and Spanish - many times on a 
fully bilingual basis. The center is currently 
consulting with several universities about the 
possibility of offering joint degree programs, a 
step that will allow eligible students to receive 
college credit for courses taken at the Arecibo 
campus 

The center has attraaed a highly qualified 
faculty with extensive media and international 
{Contmued on page 6) 
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(QmUA contended firm page 5) 

experience including: the executive producer 
of a national radio education project in Kenya; 
a doctor of education specializing in cross- 
culturJ conununication and media; the man- 
ager of a rural black community-service radio 
station; and a well-known South American TV 
and film producer who now heads National 
Radio and Tdevision in Pern. 

Staff and foculty are, for the most part, volun- 
teers, contributing their expertise to a '*boot- 
strap** operation whose facilities have been 
built gradually, financed by proceeds from 
course tuitions. Much of the equipment and 
educational materials were acquired dirough 
donations. 

\(ath its emphasis on appropriate media and 
technology, the Amoz Gibson Centre also 
hosts an ongoing program of research anckle- 
velopment. In conjunaion with CIRBAL's 
Broadcast Division, fiiculty members have pio- 
neered inventions ranging from solar- 
powered community radio to low-cost 12-volt 
power for lighting and small appliances in ru- 
ral homes. The center makes extensive use of 
this alternate energy system to power every- 
thing from the ceiling hn in classrooms to the 
computer in the office. 

For the Bahai*s, development is largely de- 
pendent upon needs at the grassroots, from 
which it should receive its driving force, rather 
than by imposition of plans from above. The 
purpose of the Development Communication 
program at the Amoz Gibson Centre is to assist 
these grassroots eflbrts- promoting educa- 
tion in science and technology, training in the 
techniques and tools of communication, and 
promoting respea for the spiritual foundation 
of human progress. ■ 

For more information about the center, con- 
taa Dr. Randie Gonlieb, Administrator, Amoz 
Gibson Training Centre, HC 02, Box 14765, 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico 00612. 

Randie Gottlieb is the administrator of the 
Amoz Gibson TYaming Centre. She received 
her doctorate in Media and Instructional De- 
velopment firm Boston University. 



A Media Use Survey in Malaysia 



1986 Agricultural 
Catalog 

Winrock International has recently 
distributed an expanded version of their 
Agribookstore 1986 Catalog It contains 
over 200 abstracts of agriculture-related 
publications available through the Agri- 
bookstore. For a catalog, write to 
Agribookstore, Winrock International, 
1611 North Ker« Su-eet, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia 22209, USA. 



The follomng article ts a good example of 
how information Jrom a small-scale sttrfey 
can be used at the local let>el to improtv train- 
ing courses for audiotisual aids users With 
relatively little effort^ data can be gathered and 
assessed for the purpose cf pinpointing 
strengths and weaknesses in local applications 
cf media for effecting change 



Hie Brazilian Society of Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies of Communication (INTERCOM) is holding 
its 1986 meeting from September 1-7, 1986 in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. The focus of the meeting will 
be "Communication for Development." 



by Zaharah S. Kecncy and 
Musa Abu Hassan 

; , ; , / The link between effeaive com- 
\ • munication praaices, appropri- 

j J ' ate media use, and successful de- 
^^^...-.l velopment efforts is well es- 
tablished worldwide In Malaysia, however, 
current development efforts are still highly de- 
pendent on oral communication Research 
shows that the level of material retention re- 
layed orally is charaaeristically low, and mere 
awareness of new ideas and technology is not 
enough where changes in attitudes and prac- 
tices are the ultimate goals. At the same time , it 
has been shown that when interpersonal com- 
munication is supported by the use of audiovi- 
sual aids (AVAs), it is a most efieaive means of 
persuading people lo change. 

In Malaysia, especialK over the last twenty 
years, the availability of AVAs has increased 
greatly, but better understanding of their ap- 
plications is still needed. In order to improve 
courses given in AVA use and in general com- 
munications at the Agricultural University of 
Malaysia, and to meet future needs of Malay- 
sian organizations involved in agricultural de- 
velopment, the authors conduaed a survey of 
relevant agricultural institutions. Among the 
23 agencies surveyed were the Malaysian Agri- 
cultural Research and Development Institute, 
the Rubber Research Institute, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Veterinary Services Depart- 
ment, the Palm Oil Research Institute of Malay- 
sia, and the Agriculture Bank. 

Who Uses Which Aids? 

The survey was limited to asking those re- 
sponsible for an organi:iations communica- 
tion division: 1) what communication media 
and software they owned and used; 2) how 
they used these aids; 3) who within their 
oi^ganization used them; and 4) where they 
wre used. Twenty of twenty-three agencies 
responded. 

Fewer than ten respondents indk:ated they 
provided the follwing AVA support services: 
1) publication and produaion assistance, 2) 
equipment and software servicing, and 3) 
lendif^g audiovisual equipment. 

Allocation of funds for AVAs varied widely. 
Nine agencies reported yearly AVA budgets in 
excess of US$4,100. Three agencies reported 
having AVA budgets between USf3,400 to 



USf4,100 for 1984. Eight agencies indicated 
they had no funds specifically allocated for this 
purpose Generally, AVA money was used for 
new equipment, software purchases, and pro- 
duaion of publications. However, funds for 
training staff in tlie use of AVA equipment 
were noticibly lacking. 

The data indicate that aixiitubility of au- 
diovisual aids and software is not a problem. 
All agencies have slide and overhead projec- 
tors; a majority noted they have public address 
systems, cassette recorders, pamphlets, black 
and white, and color photography capability, 
35mm cameras, television sets, I6mm fi»m 
projeaors, slides, mcxiels, posters, \ideo cas- 
settes, mobile units, and video cameras How- 
ever, other questions i*?vealed limited usage 
of some of these aids. 

While a full 75 percent of the agencies im- 
ported using AVAs for extension and traming 
courses, indicating that audiovisual aids are 
being used* to support oral communication, a 
static use pattern is still apparent according to 
Table 1 below: 



Table One 
Media Most Often Used by Agencies 



Media/AVA 

Slide projeaor 

Overhead projeaor 

Movies/films 

Video 

Pamphlet 

PA system 

Poster 

Slide series 



Number of agencies 

12 
11 

6 

2 
2 
1 
1 



Although there is potential for greater AVA 
use with the wide range of audiovisual aids 
and software owned by agricultural develop- 
ment agencies in Malaysia, users indicate a 
need for bcuer understanding of when and 
where AVAs have the mcst impact on 
development. 

This study, although limitec* in scope, dem- 
onstrates how educators can use this type of 
data to develop future training sessions. It also 
brings to light other questions for future inves- 
tigation; for instance, which media and audio- 
visuals are most tffeaive and for what pur- 
poses? In what situations do AVAs contribute 
the most to learning and attitude change? How 
can Third World countries develop software 
more suitable to their particular needs? ■ 

Musa Abu Hassan and Zaharah S. Keeneyare 
lecturers widj the Department cf Development 
Communication at theAgrictUtural University 
cf Malaysia, Serdang Selangor. Musa special- 
izes in communication media, and Keeney in 
technical writing Both conduct in-servsce 
training courses in these subject areas. 
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Women, Commimkx;(tion, and Prim^ Heallh Care 



by Ehyne CM 

\^omen proinde mere heaUb care than 
all the worlds health services put togeth- 
er, according to United Nation 's data 

Women are often the innovators and 
opinion leaders responsible for st4ccess- 
fidld^usion cf new health practices in 
developing countries. 

Women 's health and status are intricate- 
ly related to the health cf all persons, 
especially children. 

The above points often can be lost or muted 
in development conununication planning, im- 
plementation, and evaluation. Conversely, 
when they are integrated into the complex 
process of communications designed for pri- 
mary health care in developing countries, out- 
comes can be vasdy improved. Closer exami- 
nation of each point sheds light on this 
perspecth'e. 

According to United Nation's findings, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and health programs are less 
vital to the world's health than are the aaions 
of women, whose key role in the home en- 
ables the rest of the world s inhabitants to eat 
and drink, to live in a warm, clean environ- 
ment, and to work outside the home for wages. 
When illness strikes a family, a mother s inter- 
vention is essential: it is the modier who must 
recognize and treat common diseases, or 
make the decision to seek outside help. Wom- 
en have thus become the principal targets and 
beneficiaries of global programs to prevent 
disease and to promote health. This emphasis 
is especially evident in recent programs to 
promote child survival, using techniques such 
as oral rehydration therapy (ORT), immuniza- 
tion, growth monitoring, breastfeeding, i>nd 
child spacing. 

OiMxmrlQg the Key 

Women, therefore, play a key role m execut- 
ing the primary health care approach and in 
difiusing new health innovations. In the social 
marketing model of diffusion, the user s per- 
ception, preference, and satisfaaion are cru- 
cial faaors in terms of health behavior. Cultur- 
al sensitivity and a sound knowledge of the 
audience are extremely important. Fbr this 
reason, it is essential that opinion leaders 
come from the tai;get group. 

Dr. Maybclle Arole understood this when 
she created what is now recognized as a model 
primary health care program in the Indian 
state of Maharashtra. When the program be- 
gan, trained Indian nurses were sent into vil- 
lages to work, but these nurses were rejeaed 
by the X'j^ 1 villagers because they were not 
Indigenous to the community. Dr. Arole decid- 
ed that villagers should choose a woman from 
among themselves - an qjinion leader - to be 
trained as a primary health care worker fbr her 
own village. During weekly instruaions, the 
seleaed women e^erly learned about family 



planning, maternal ^ind child health, nutntion, 
and sanitation They earned this new knowl- 
edge back to the other women m their own 
villages. Througii ihese interpersonal chan- 
nels, a new health innovation ~ a cadre of lo- 
cally trained village workers delivering pri- 
mary health care- has been built up to a 
current ratio of 1.1000 people The program 
now extends to over 200 villages, accounting 
for a population of more than .350,000. This 
woman-to-woman, door-to-door transfer of in- 
formation has led to 98 percent of the state s 
children being immunized, pregnant women 
receiving regular pre- and post-natal care, dra- 
matic drops in infant mortality and morbidity, 
and elective sterilization, in most cases, after 
two children. 

Canyiqg the Message 

While health has traditionally been a some- 
what reluctant partner of communication, it is 
increasingly recognized that much health care 
activity is a form of communication between 
heakh providers and health receivers, and not 
just the provision of drugs and acute care ad- 
ministered in clinical settings 

A growing appreciation for the role of com- 
munication in health delivery in developing 
countries has led to ejqDanding health educa- 
tion activities referred to as the public health 
communication approach This approach at- 
tempts, in a pre-defined period of time, to 
change a particular set of behaviors in a large 
audience which has a specific health problem. 

" . . credibility with rural 
wofnm...um a key element 
in the success of this effort/' 

Here again, women have played a key role 
in delivering public health messages In the 
Gambia, for instance, Executive Producer Ami 
Joof worked with the country's leading female 
radio announcer, Maimuna Bah, to prtduce a 
series of progra.-is for Radio Gambia. In a pro- 
gram called "Hospital Request,*' Bah visited 
rural hospitals and conduaed spot interviews 
with patients. Often, this was the only way for 
patients to communicate with their families 
who were many miles away. Bah also condua- 
ed another radio program, "Fbr Women 
Only," during which she provided practical 
advice about subjects such as child care and 
personal hygiene, as well as the proper mixing 
of sugar, salt, and water for oral rehydration 
therapy. Maimuna B'^h s credibility with rural 
women, and her under 5tanding of their vocab- 
ulary and experience was a key element in the 
success of this effort. 

Other women, working primarily within 
non-profit educational organizations, have 
been instrumental in assisting host govern- 
ment counterparts to design and implement 
appropriate public health communication 



campaigns In many countries, illiterate wom- 
en are successfully producing radio programs 
and instruaional videotapes to be shared with 
other women. Still other women serve a criti- 
cal fiinaion in the evaluation of messages de- 
signed for health; it is often their insight 
through focus groups, surveys, and question- 
naires that helps planners to understand why a 
projea is not working. 

Women's Health Stutus 

Women are receiving increased recognition 
for their contributions in the technical fields of 
health and for their role as caregivers What is 
less well recognized is the relationship of 
women's personal health status and societies' 
role in the World Health Organization s goal of 
"Health For All by the Year 2000." The commit- 
ment to saving children's lives is encouraging, 
and the techniques used to meet the goal are 
impressive But has enough thought been giv- 
en to women's role and status in improving 
children's health? 

Viewing women as extension workers with- 
in the health delivery system can be risky un- 
less special efforts are made to understand the 
reality of women s lives within a developing 
country context Women cannot effeaively 
work toward child survival if they are too over- 
worked, malnourished, and sick to deliver and 
raise healthy childrei ' woman's own health, 
especially her nutritioiial status, is a key deter- 
minant in her child's survival. Even with the 
strongest will in i^e world, women may lack 
time, energy, or understanding to do rheir part 
in providing primary health care for their chil- 
dren. It IS not always easy to prepare special 
foods in addition to regular meals, or to leave 
the field to take a child to a health center for 
immunization or weighing. 

Women's skills, creativit>-, and leadership 
ability are unquestionably needed in develop- 
ment communications aimed at health inter- 
ventions Therefore, it is in the interest of all 
that women's personal health status be im- 
proved and maintained along with that of their 
children's. The continued success of commu- 
nication programming to ensure health for all 
can best be accomplished when women are 
recognized as aaive participants and change 
agents, as well as beneficiaries ■ 



The author wishes to acknowledge the con- 
tribution of Bemadette Orr of the National 
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Care in the Third World" (in press) 
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Methods of Commnniration 
Pliuiningy John Middleton and 
Dan Wedenveyer, editors (Paris: 
Unesco, 1985) 487pp. 
Methods of (kmmtmication Planning is 
Utiesco's third monograph on communicaiion 
planning. Tills edition was prqwed by the 
East-West Communication Institute, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The need for efficient use of resources and 
the importance of systematically planning 
ahead are irrefutable. The question is, vviiat 
planning methods are appropriate for the de- 
sign and management of communication pro- 
jects in developing coun; ies? ITiis book sug- 
gests using the method of systems analysis and 
its derivatives such as: resource assessment, 
trend extrapolation, the Delphi technique, sce- 
narios, simulation and gaming, cross-impaa 
analysis, input-output analysis, zero-based 
budgeting, and goal achievement matrices. 

The book begins well with two chapters by 
Middleton presenting definitions and a sensi- 
tKe conceptual framework. These introduc- 
tory chapters rightly stress that the nature and 
methods of communication planning in devel- 
oping countries should reflect the nature of 
their social, economic, and political condi- 
tions. Would that the methods prescribed in 
the subsequent 21 chapters provide support- 
ing evidence on the appropriateness of this 
methodological technology. Aaual experi- 
ences with its use, given the constraints on the 
availability of technologically skilled human 
resources and information data bases, are 
lacking. 

The question is asked. What basic require- 
ments must be met by users of systems analysis 
techniques in communication agencies? First, 
systems analysis requires large amounts of re- 
liable, quantitative data, and hence good data 
colleaion and data analysis mechanisms Many 
developing countries do not have accurate 
birth and mortality statistics. Wedemeyer s suc- 
cessful use of trend extrapolation to estimate 
probability of occurrence of elearonic shop- 
ping in the U.S., Satia's use of estimate rather 
then real data, and the large number of illustra- 
tive imaginary hypothetical cases used in this 
book speaks loudly of the lack of experience 
with these methods in developing country 
communication planning. 

The book recognizes the limitations of sys- 
tems analysis approaches that are preoccupied 
with efficiency criteria, but it does not deal 
with it other than to say, "In the Third World, 
the absolute need for efficient use of resources 
can lead to unequal acc^ to communication 
resources in society, and the use of communi- 
cation for domination and exploitation. ' Sys- 
tems analysis methods demand quantification; 
if a dimension of the problem is not quantifi- 
able, it is not counted. Thus, reliance on sys- 
tems analysis alone can lead to quantitative 
conceptualizations of communication, r n 
though communication and its financing e 



essentially social, political, and economic in 
quality. 

Therefore, it is with relief that I turned to the 
chapters on the more inclusive data colleaion 
methods and planning tools such as brain- 
storming, planner's workshops, suggestions 
for interorganizational coordination, and the 
case study and sample surveys presented by 
those who had used them in developing- 
country settings. 

Written in technical terms, for the most part. 
Methods illustrates the transfer of systems anal- 
ysis techniques to the civilian communication 
seaor in developing countries Systems analy- 
si= originated in the unique political environ- 
ment of developed<ountry defense and aero- 
space establishments with methods drawn 
from erigineering, math, statistics, and eco- 
nomics. The approach has been applied to 
public policy and planning in the U.S , and has 
been found wanting. Methods of Communica- 
tion Planning presents a prescription for de- 
veloping country communications without 
significant in<ountry trials Middleton s intro- 
duaory framework deserved to be followed 
up by readable documentation of planning at- 
tempts made by communication praaitioners 
operating within developing country con- 
straints as illustrated by some of the contribu- 
tors, particularly Beal, Domingo, Herms, and 
Dissanayake. ■ 

Andbblc In the U^. for $37^5 phu 5 percent for 
postage, from Bcman/Un^b, 10033 F, Martin 
Luther King Highway, lanham, Maryland 
20706, USA, or from Uncsco booksellers 
worldwide. 

Reviewed by Bella Mody, currently teaching 
Telecommunications at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. She participated tn the Indian Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment (SITE), 
and has worked in Nepal, Thailand, Malay^sia, 
and other developing countries, ^ectalmng 
in the design and et>aluation of media systems 



Media Education, by Zaghloul 
Morsy, editor (Pans Unesco, 1984) 
, 406 pp. 

Bringing together the work of 25 
writers representing 16 countries, the editor of 
Media Education has assembled a group of 
articles that focusi on a major problem in 
education today, as succinaly stated in the 
preface: 

.all over the world, there coexist two 
sources of information and knowledge 
for school-age children There is the tra- 
ditional school, that of writing and 
books ... facing it, around about and all 
pervading, is the "parallel school" of the 
media, whose techniques, operation, 
modes of presentation, and even con- 
tent are completely different from those 
of the school and which subjea the in- 
telligence, the emotions, and the moral 



charaaer to a substantial influence that 

is not always in keeping with the aims 

pursued by education. 

The first two seaions of this book discuss 
some of the relationships between formal edu- 
cation and media from several points of view 
It is pointed out that the traditional concept of 
mass media is no longer adequate, since the 
process of education must be considered as 
related to Tie use of videotape recorders and 
satellites It is suggested that the roles of the 
two parallel schools should reflea three crite- 
ria, the need for communication, the individu- 
als mental development, and the individual's 
preparation for work 

The third seaion considers some teaching 
and learning strategies that mighit be consid- 
ered in integrating the parallel schools. Some 
of these are that: 

• It is imp>ortant to know more about mass 
media and the roles they can play in the 
education process 

• Audiovisual materials can help learners 
absorb and integrate new information 

• Computers offer new possibilities in in- 
formation storage and retrieval for 
education 

• Information from mass media must be in- 
tegrated with school curricula. 

Seaions four and five address communica- 
tion aaivities and programs that have been 
successful in Europe, Asia, and the Americas. 
Examples are taken from Norway, Switzerland, 
Finland, Australia, Brazil, Cuba, Japan, France, 
and the United States 

In seaion six, focusing on developing coun- 
tries, India is used as an example where the 
media have tended to channel information and 
entertainment to urban and wealthy rural resi- 
dents. India s high hopes that mass media 
would play an important role in aiding devel- 
opment have not yet been fulfilled. 

Two questions are raised in a discussion of 
mass media and the transmission of values. 
What IS the power of media in transmitting 
foreign values to school-age children, and do 
these values conflia with those that are fos- 
tered in the formal educational system' The 
author notes the importance of intioducing 
media education into the schools in order to 
reduce the disparity between the two value 
systems 

In the final seaion, the differences between 
education and mass media are discussed. The 
writer concludes with the point that new tech- 
nologies, the availability of additional broad- 
cast channels, interaaive systems, reduced 
costs, and other factors will enter into the pic- 
ture in the next decade, but that changes will 
come through the educational system, not 
through technological developments. 

It is not possible to fiilly summarize the vari- 
ety of facts and opinions presented in Media 
Education Many important ideas are ex- 
pressed that are worth carefiil study by those 
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who are concerned about education. 

One point this reviewer would make in 
summary, is that a major hairier to the efifeaive 
use of instruaional technology has been the 
optional classroom system. Education, to be 
truly effective, must develop new siruaures 
that make optimal use of facilities, personnel, 
and all 2^)propriate forms of media. ■ 

AviAriife in the for $22.50pli» 5 pcfccat for 
pott«gr, from Bcrnaii/Uoipub, 10033 F< Martin 
bithcr iOqg Hiiliway, UKriMm, Maryfa^ 
USA, or from iineM bookiellm worldwide. 

Dennis W. Pett is Chairperson of the Instruc- 
tioml Systems Tedmology Program at Indi- 
ana University HetvasOieChi^'Of'Partyfora 
USAID/University of Indiana Contmunica- 
Hons Media Project in Nigeria. 



3 Women and Media: Analysis, 
Alternatives and Action, ic 
Bhasin and B. Agarwal, editors, (New 
Delhi: Kali for Women, 1984) 132 pp. 
Women and Media is a colleaion of articles 
wliich alerts development and mass media 
communicators that women of die Pacific and 
Asia regions are going to stan to "fight back" 
and create their own media. The anides have 
been compiled by Isis International, an inter- 
national women's information and communi- 
cation service, and die Pacific and Asian Wom- 
en's Forum, a network concerned widi 
women's issues. 

In Part One, several highly critical yet in- 
sightful articles assess die societal effects of 
development communication's and mass me- 
dia's portrayal of women. In "Women, Devel- 
c^ment and Media," Kamla Bhzsin, one of die 
editors, sets die tone for die journal She says 
that development communication and mass 
media "reinforce the conservative view of 
women and ignore their economic panicipa- 
tion and contribution.. ." She believes that 
women have been neglected because "their 
concerns and interests remain unarticulated " 
Her conclusion calls on women to create me- 
dia alternatives "to inform and empower wom- 
en, to get women o :t of their isolation." 

In die second seaion, "Aaion/Alternatives,'* 
the reader learns that women are no long'^r 
"passive consumers of sexist inedia," but "ac- 
tive agents in media creation." The 13 articles 
in this seaion represent a wide array of aaions 
and alternatives, including launching a cam- 
paign of protest against sexist, negative, and 
distorted portrayals of women; involving rural 
women in video produaion to make a devel- 
opment program more relevant to their situa- 
tion; publishing a women's foumal totally sup- 
ported by individual donations and non-sexist 
advertising; and organizing "jalsas" ~ a special 
kind of public gadiering at wh ich women from 
all walks of life communicate their concerns 
and raise die consciousness of odiers through 
entertainment, speeches, and resolutions. The 
editors seleaed anicles that show how women 
are involving other women through participa- 
tory and non-hierarchical inieraaion. 

Over half of die articles are from India or 
written by Indians. As die editors explain, this 
reflects easier access to, and femiliarity with, 



die people and literature of India and is "evi- 
dence there of media analyses, aaion for 
change, and alternatives " However, the re- 
maining articles from Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Aus- 
tralia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Thailand, indi- 
cate diere is much happening in other 
Asian-Pacific countries as well 

Unfortunately, none of the articles frxras on 
the rtaius of, or employment opportunities for, 
women in mass media and development com- 
munication This omission leaves the reader 
wondering what progress, if any, has been 
made by women in these potentially influen- 
tial areas 

As a whole, diis book begins to fill die gap in 
meoia literature of the region, on the relation- 
ships between women, media, and develop- 
ment. There is a weakness, however, in several 
of the anicles, particularly in the "Action/ 
Alternatives" section, in linking examples from 
diese diree areas. 

These are minor drawbacks, however, *^*nce 
Women and Media is successful in re'/ealing 
how women are taking creative steps to 
change how they are viewed and presented by 
development and mass media communicators 
This book gives diem a good opportunity to 
share dieir strategies with women in other 
countries Also included is a useful list of key 
women- oriented media resources and net- 
works and a selected bibliography on women 
and media issues and programs, d media is- 
sues rnd programs 

At 1 time when technological advances are 
expanding die outreach and impaa of devel- 
opment communication and mass media 
woridwide. Women and Medta. is important 
reading for diose who are concerned with 
women's role in social and economic 
development ■ 



Ava^'lable fai EngUah and Spanish from Isls Intcr- 
natfcMial, via Santa Maria dell 'Anima, 30, 00186 
Rome, Italy Im- US|6.00. 

Reviewed by Deborah Ziska, Director of Pres^i 
end Media Communication jor OEF Interna- 
tional, a nonprofit det eiopment organization 
focusing on womer. in deiviopmg cot^,itnes 



New Ph.D. Program at 
University of Hawaii 

September 1986 marks the commencement 
of a new PhD. program in Communication 
and Information Sciences at the Universirs' of 
Hawaii at Manoa Tliis new inierdisciplinan' 
program will focus on the training of telecom- 
munication researchers and polic\' analysts to 
serve the rapidly emerging government, busi- 
ness, and academic needs in these areas 

For fiirdier information contaa Dr. Miles 
Jackson, Chairman pro tern. Doctoral Program 
in Communication and Inforir lion Sciences, 
Graduate School of Library Studies University 
of Hawaii at Manoa, Honolulu, Hawa i 96822, 
USA 



(Noted continued from page 4) 

related to national strategies and policies, pro- 
jects and applications, education, technology, 
law, and impaa on sociers' This is a colorAil, 
well-illusirated publication printed in English, 
Spanish.and French R>r subscription informa- 
tion write to IBI, 23, viale Civilta del Lavoro, 
00144, Rome, Italy TeajologiaEducacionai,z 
bimonthly journal of Associaqdo Brasileira 
de Tecnologia Educacional (ABT), (Brazilian 
Association of Educational Technology), cov- 
ers recent developments and applications in 
educational technologies mainly in Brazil It is 
available in Portuguese only from ART, Rua 
Jornalista Orlando Dantes, 56 Botafogo, 22231 
Rio dejaneiro, RJ, CEP 22231, Brazil. Tecnolog- 
ia y Comunicacidn Educatiias, a new quarter- 
ly publication of the Instituto Latinoameri- 
cano de la Comunicacidn Educatim (ILCE), 
(Latin American Institute of Educational Com- 
munication), reports on educational advance- 
ments in technology and communicadon in 
the 13 Latin American member countries of 
the ILCE Progress in education, educational 
technologies, professional training, ILCE re- 
search, proceedings of ILCE meetings, and 
new publications are covered in each issue 
This publicadon is available in Spanish only 
from. /ZC£, Juan Luis Vives, 200-1 Col. Chapul- 
lepec Morales, CP 11570, Mexico, D.F., 
Mexico 

• In the past, agricultural advancements 
may have raised overall farm production levels 
in developing countries, but the improved liv- 
ing standards that were promised :o small 
farmers seldom materialized Fii^e Essays on 
Science and Farmers in tf:>e Det 'eloping Worlds 
edited by Steven Breth, is a colleaion of schol- 
ariy papers that examines how science and 
technology can be tailored to address farmers* 
needs in a way they can understand and afford 
The essays raise such points as the need for 
new technologies to be integrated into exist- 
ing s(x:io-econ(>mic systems rather than into 
the pedogogy of natural science, that develop- 
ment planners need to prepare logical and 
s^^tematic plans, that the diminishing returns 
of some agricultural research may not warrant 
continued funding, and that scientists and 
decision- makers should recognize that farm- 
ers know their own environment well, and can 
contribute valuable information that will im- 
prove the effectiveness of new technologies 
Available in English from Winrock Internation- 
al Insiiiuie K)r Agricultural Development, 
Route 3, Morrilton, AR 721 10, USA ■ 



Communication Tech 
Conference 

Between August 25ih and 30th, lVu6, the 
International Association for Mass Communi- 
cation Research will be holding its Fifteenth 
Conference and General Assembh in New 
Delhi, India The session s theme is "Commu- 
nication Tedmology Deielopment, and the 
Third World " In a coming issue of DCR, we 
will report on the pnKeedings of the Confer- 
ence as information becomes available 
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Influencia de la Comunicacion en el Campo 



DCR has frequently received requests for foreign-language translations of its anicles. Although 
we cannot translate the entire newsletter, we will, as we have below, carry Spanish or French 
language articles from time to time, to more widely disseminate information onthe impaa and 
fuses of communication technologies in developing countries. 



fay Mario \lllarrocl Tchbi 

En apariencia, no obstante las me- 

. didas de orden social y econ6- 

|p^(" ijj mico resultante de una reforma 
agraria, el altiplano boliviano no 
ha cambiado. Y asf parece, porque los cambios 
que alH se producen no resaltan a la visi6n 
simple de aquellas personas que tan s61o atra- 
viezan los caminos que scrcan !a inmensa 
altiplanicie. 

Sin embargo, para el observador acucioso 
que, desviibidose de los caminos principales, 
se adentra per los senderos que conducen a 
las aldeas, villorrios y pueblos donde habita el 
campesino aymara, verii que el panorama esti 
realmente cambiando, que se esti operando 
una transformacibn positiva, especialmente en 
los modes o fomnas de vida de ese campesino. 

Observar^, per ejemplo, que las llamas y 
asnos tradicioiialmente utilizados como ani- 
males de carga, fueron sustituidos per bicicle- 
tas y camiones, vehfculos en los que hombres 
y produaos de la tierra son transportados con 
mayor rapidez. 

A su vista se le ofrecerii una nueva faceta de 
la forma de vivir del campesino que, per fin, 
estd dejando la triste, antihigi^nica y rustica 
vivienda, para reemplazarla per otra de lineas 
modemas, un tanto m^ confortable y dotada 
de ventanas que, antes de ahora, eran consi- 
deradas como los puntos de entrada de las 
enfermedades y de entes o espi'ritus malignos. 

Se sorprender^ de ver que el campesino 
aymara, ya no es el elemento hurano y estitico, 
carenie de ambiciones y ansias de progreso, 
sino que se ha convenido en una de las fuerzas 
vigorosas con que cuenta Bolivia para su 
desarrollo 

Una Esccna que Gambia Pauladnamcnte 

Y en ese incesante cambiar de las cosas que 
esti ocurriendo en el ^bito rural del altipla- 
no, no es raro observar que colgado del yugo 
al cual van uncidos los animales que tiran el 
ancestral arado de palo, va un radio-receptor, a 
travds del cual llega hasta el campesino una 
serie de mensajes que, la mayoria, son emiti- 
dos en su idioma nativo. 

La tem^tica de esos mensajes se rehere a la 
agricultura, ganaderfa, salubridad, mejora- 
miento del hogar, alfabeiizaci6n y extensi6n 
agrfcola, aunque ello en menor proporci6n en 
relaci6n al ccntenido publicitario en pro de 
artfculos de diferente indole 

Estenuevo aspecto en la vida del campesino 
aymara, se debe en cieno sentido, al adveni- 
miento del "transistor," ese maravilloso in- 
vento japonds que hizo posible que el radio, 
antes de diflcil acceso al campo por las limita- 
dones emergenies de la falta de elearificaci6n 
rural, llegue hasta los mis rec6nditos lugares 
del altiplano, venciendo las barreras del anal- 



£abetismo y las distancias, cumpliendo su fina- 
lidad de informar, entretener y promover la 
acci6n de la gran masa de oyentes campesinos. 
La Radio, Instnimento dc Educaddn 

Entre los campesinos, el que menos o el que 
m^ dinero dispone, poseen radios y aun los 
menos favorecidos por la foriuna, recurren 
hasta aquellos hogares donde el punto de 
atracci6n e interns es el receptor de radio tran- 
sistorizado. Alrededor de ese aparato se 
reunen grupos, unas veces de amable conver- 
saci6n y otras, de interesante cambio de opin- 
i6n respeao a los mensajes que les entregan 
los "comunicadores de la radio" . 

Instituciones educativas, servicios de pro- 
moci6n social y econ6mica, organismos reli- 
giosos y otras entidades, estatales y privadas, 
han volcado su interns al uso de la radio, para 
nacer de ella uno de los instrumentos m^ 
importantes y eficientes en la educaci6n de 
los grandes conglomerados campesinos que, 
en Bolivia, constituyen la mayoria de la 
pcblaci6n. 

Escuclas que Surcan el E^nkIo 

En Bolivia funcionan varios sistemas de es- 
cuelas radiof6nicas que poseen modernos y 
poderosos transmisores que cubren grandes 
ireas del territorio narional. Numerosos cen- 
tres de alfabetizaci6n funcionan a lo largo y 
ancho de la extensa meseta andina, atendidos 
por un gufa o "monitor" a qui^n bien podn'a- 
mos llamarlo "lider" de la comunicaci6n edu- 
cativa por radio. 

Los programa^ de ah'abetizaci6n por radio, 
estdn demostrando el alcance y eficacia de este 
instrumento de comunicaci6n que no sola- 
mente estd siendo utilizado en esos fines, smo 
que sus contenidos programiticos incluyen di- 
ferentes temas, entre ellos preponderante- 
mente la agricultura y ganaderfa. 
Canalcs para DMilgadbn Agropecuaria 

Si bien no dependientes directamente de 
organismos creados para atender los proble- 
mas del subdesarrollo agn'cola, funcionan en 
Bolivia, programas que se encargan de divul- 
gar e informar conocimientos tecnol6gicos 
sobre agropecuaria, cuyo objective fundamen- 
talmente es orientar y motivar al campesino 
hacia la adopci6n de t6cnicas para un mejor 
uso de la tierra y de los recursos naturales que 
pr6digamente nes ofrece. 

Trabajando para y en esos programas, han 
empezado su ?ctuaci6n campesinos genuinos 
en calidad de "periodistas." No es raro encon- 
trar algun de ellos realizando entrevistas me- 
diante la utilizaci6n de una grabadora magne- 
tof6nica, para utilizar despu^s ese material en 
programas radiales que tienen un diseAo muy 
suigeneris y propio de ellos. 

Los campesinos no s61o han incursionado 
en el campo del periodismo propiamente di- 
cho, sino que etros se han situado en el papel 



de locutores, libretistas, guionistas y otras tar- 
eas propias de la utilizaci6n de la radio. Exis- 
ten interesantes conjuntos de radioteatro que 
utilizan este g^nero para difundir contenidos 
educativos. Lo interesante de la prQgramaci6n 
radial campesina e incluso suburbana, es que 
se utiliza exciusivamente el idioma nativo de 
aquellos para quienes va dedicado el esfuerzo 
educative. 

Al igual que la radio, etros canales de ce- 
municaci6n estdn aauande masivamente en la 
adopci6n de cambios Y les comunicadores, 
consid^rense profesionales o meres amantes 
del arte de la comunicaci6n, vienen centri- 
buyende de manera importante a les prep6si- 
tes de desarrollo secie-eccn6mice. Y en ese 
dramitice, come apasienante procese le teca 
al campesino el deble papel de gester y aaer, 
roles que les cumple con un sent»de altamente 
posiuve 

Sin embargo, para que la acci6n educativa 
sea mds eficiente, se requiere preparer a les 
comunicadores que hacen use de la radio, ca- 
pacitarles para un mejor desempene de su 
trabaje y el use de la tecnelegia de 
cemunicaci6n. 

En suma, que el maravilloso y eficaz instru- 
mento de la cemunicaci6n, come es la radio, 
sea utilizado come verdadere medio de edu- 
caci6n, mediante el cual se pueda preme- 
cienar y luege censeguir cambios favorables 
en los modos de vida de los campesinos ayma- 
ras que habitan la g^lida altipampa boliviana.* 

Mario Villarroel Terdn, Director General de 
Comunicacidn Social y T^ica delMinisterio 
de Agricultura de Bolivia, tierte 20 anos de 
experiencia en programas de extensidn agrk- 
ola para beneficio de campesinos bolivianos, 

(The following is an abstract of the preced- 
ing article.) 

The Influence of Communication on 
the Countryside 

The lives of Aymaran peasants of the altipla- 
no region of Bolivia have been changed by the 
adoption o^ nev/ health and farming praaices. 
Radio has played a major role in bringing 
about this change. Radio broadcasts now reach 
into the most isolated areas of the altiplano, 
overcoming barriers of illiteracy and distance, 
informing, entertaining, and promoting social 
laion among the peasant audience. Most Ay- 
marans have access to a radio which often 
serves as a gathering point where they ex- 
change ideas and opinions about the social 
messages they hear Therefore, radio has dra- 
matically increased interchange among these 
people, and is seen as a solidifying force in 
their communities. 

Educational institutions, social and econom- 
ic service groups, religious organizations, and 
other public and private entities have begun 
using radio to educate and inform the Aymar- 
ans who make up the largest s.^-^-^ent of the 
(Continuea on page 16) 
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On File at ERIC 



by BartMua Minor 



Documents recently entered in the ERIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) 
files include a collection of papers delivered at 
a conference on nutrition education, instruc- 
tions for easy-to-make aids for nutrition teach- 
ing and learning and a bibliography of materi- 
ab on curriculum developnieni in population 
education. All <y these documents are avail- 
able in mkrcficbe. and two are also available 
inpaper copy, from Ox ERIC Document 
dtsction Service (EDRSX 3900 Wheeler Avenue, 
Alexandra, Virginia 22304, USA. Be sure to 
include dje ED number and payment in US 
Jundsfor the price listed plus shying. Sha- 
ping costs may be calculated on the basis of 
three microfiche per ounce and 75 microfiche 
or pages of p€iper copy per pound 

^ 'I\imer, Sheila, and Ingle, Richard, Eds. 
New Developments in Nutrition Education. 
Nutrition Education Series, Issue 11. 1985, 235 
pp. (ED 261 981). 

This monograph is an edited collection of 
some of the papers presented at the confer- 
ence on "New Developments in NuUition" 
held in London in 1983. One of the strengths of 
the conference was the diverse background of 
the participants, who represented more than 
30 diflferent countries. This diversity or interest 
and expertise is refleaed in the papers, which 
examine a wide range of important issues in 
nutrition education. Discussions are included 
on the effectiveness of traditional nuuition ed- 
ucation activities which have taken place out- 
side the education seaors, and experiences 
are reviewed which included extensive ex- 
perimentation with new and diffierent ap- 
proaches, attitudes, and behaviors. The follow- 
ing issues and problems are addressed: 

(a) the importance of nuttition education; 

(b) teaching approaches; (c) teaching re- 
sources; (d) the training and education of 
teachers and individuals; (e) use of mass me- 
dia; (0 coordination of education agencies; 
(g) national and local level food and nutrition 
policies; and (h) evaluation of nutrition edu- 
cation. Descriptions of programs making use 
of videotapes and radio in Thailand, and mass 
media in Chile are included. Available from 
EDRS in microfiche only for 75 cents; paper 
copy available ft-om the Division of Science, 
Technical, and Environmental Education, 
Unesco, 7 place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, 
France. 

# Barclay, Ellen and Van der Vynckt, Susan, 
Easy-to-Make Teaching Aids for Nutrition Tea- 
ching^Leaming Unesco Nutrition Education 
Series, Issue 10. 1984, 132 pp. (ED 261 772) 

This issue of the Unesco Nutrition Educa- 
tion Series presents a sampling of ideas for 
teaching aids created from experiences in de- 
velq)ing countries and is representative of ma- 
terials currendy being compiled for the fourth 



volume of the Unesco resource pack for nutri- 
tion teaching-learning. The seleaion of easy- 
to-make teaching aids is designed for persons 
interested in trying out innovative ways to pro- 
mote eflfective nutrition teaching and learning. 
Insuuctions for animating teaching and stimu- 
lating learners to explore the important prob- 
lems and issues of nutrition and health are 
provided. Although learner levels, teaching ex- 
pertise, educational and cultural environ- 
ments, and resource availability will differ 
from area to area, the materials included can 
be adapted easily to meet local needs. The 
teaching aids described include flannel boards 
and flannel graphs, flipcharts, flashcards, post- 
ers, buUetin boards, chalkboards, cardboard 
boxes, educational games, puzzles, drama, 
demonstrations, tools, and common recipes 
for paint, clay, and other materials. An initial 
explanation of the role of teaching aids and 
suggestions for their preparation are also pro- 
vided Available from EDRS in microfiche for 
75 cents or in ps^r copy for USf 10.80. 

Curriculum Development in Population 
Education. Abstract-Bibliography, Senes 6 
1985, 112 pp (ED 260 960). 

One of a series of annotated bibliographies 
(compiled by the United Nations Fund for Pop- 
ulation Aaivities), dealing with issues and 
problems raised by educators involved with 
population education programs, this bibliog- 
raphy focuses on curriculum development in 
this area. Enuies are presented in six major 
categories: (a) Strategies for Curriculum De- 
velopment in Population Education in the For- 
mal Education System; (b) Strategies for 
Curriculum Development in Population Edu- 
cation in the Non-Formal Education System, 
(c) Development of Curriculum Materials in 
Specific Subjea Areas; (d) Stateof-the-Art on 
Curriculum Development in Population Edu- 
cation; and (e) Evaluation and Research in Cur- 
riculum Development in Population Educa- 
tion. While Parts One and Two deal with the 
general processes of developing curriculum 
materials in the in-school and out-of-school 
seaors, Part Three details procedures for inte- 
grating population ed'ication concepts into 
more specific subject areas Thirteen of the 16 
publications reviewed in this seaion focus on 
the subjea areas of social studies, home eco- 
nomics, health education, environmental edu- 
cation, science, medical education, hygiene 
and physiology, biology, teacher education, 
and geography. The tiiree abstracts for nontra- 
ditional education programs deal with various 
aspects of ^m management and agricultural 
training courses. The publications listed docu- 
ment curriculum development experiences in 
Asia, Bangladesh, India, Malaysia, Nepal, the 
Pacific Islands, Pakistan, the Philippines, the 
Republic of Korea, and Thailand. Highlights of 
these reports include the conceptual frame- 
work and structure of population education, 
goals and objeaives, population education 
content used in enriching seleaed subjects at 
specificgrade levels, types of curriculum mate- 
rials developed, teaching methodologies used, 
and evaluatton tools used to determine the 
effieaiveness of the curriculum materials and 
teacher training. Subjea and geographic in- 
dexes are provided, as well as sources for the 



individual publications reviewed. Available 
from EDRS in microfiche only for 75 cents; 
paper copy available from the Unesco Region- 
al Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, 
PO.Box 1425, General Post Office, Bangkok, 
Tnailand 10500 ■ 

Barbara Minor is Publications Coordinator at 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- 
sources, School of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York 13244-2340, USA 



Short Training Courses 
Offered in Bangkok 



The UNDP Asia and Pacific Programme for 
Development Training and Communication 
Planning (DTCP), a Bangkok-based service 
unit of the UNDP, provides short training 
courses in media-related subjects. Some of the 
courses available are* 'Audiovisual Production 
Techniques for Rural Development," "Com- 
munication Campaign Planning," and "Train- 
ing, Planning, Management, and Methods." 
Courses run ft-om two to four weeks, with fees 
from USll,867 to USI2,910 They are open to 
government staff who perform training and/or 
communication support funaions in their 
agencies. Ability to work in English is essential 

For registration information contaa either 
your local UNDP Resident Representative's of- 
ficeor write to UNDP/DTCP, P O. Box 2-147, 19 
Phra Atit Road, Bangkok 10200 Thailand. Ca- 
ble: UNDEVCOM (Bangkok) 

Call for Abstraas 

The National Council for Internation- 
al Health (NCIH) is calling for abstracts 
for its 1987 annual conference to be 
held June 14-17, 1987 in Washington, 
D.C. This year's conference theme is In- 
fluencing Health Betavior: Communi- 
cation, Education, and Marketing. Sub- 
jea categories include descriptions and 
evaluations of conununication, educa- 
tion, and marketit\g (CEM) programs; 
designlt^g CEM strategies; ethics of be- 
havior change through CEM; communi- 
cation vs. education vs. marketing vs. 
odier strategies; health behaviors most 
susr^ptible to CEM strategies; institu- 
tional issues and management; market 
research and evaluation; training and 
CEM; private vs. public seaor role in 
CEM; and schools and CEM. 

The submission deadline for abstracts 
is November 15, 1986. For an applica- 
tion write to: Direaor of Programs, 
NCIH, 1101 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Suite 605, Washington, D.C. 20036-4390, 
USA Telephone (202) 833-5900. 
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SCitellUe Technology -A Vehicle for Health Training 



fyy Nofiiutti F Fenton 

ri7" T' Man has long been fascinated 
; I ' ^ with speed and distance, and 
\ v ; their relation to communication. 
J'- Hie need to relay important mes- 

sages has been a concern ever since man has 
felt the desire to explore beyond his immedi- 
ate environment 

Today, thanks to the impressive advances in 
satellite technology, we are able to communi- 
cate faster and in ways that, not long ago, only 
science fiction novels prediaed were possible 
In the field of health, particularly in the trans- 
fer of medical information, patient diagnoses, 
and continuing educational programs, it is 
now possible to connea facilities located in 
opposite comers of the world. 

In January 1986, after nine months of devel- 
opment, Miami Children's Hospital, Miami, 
Florida, initiated a pilot continuing education 
demonstration program under the sponsor- 
ship of International Telecommunications Sat- 
ellite Organizations* (INTELSAT) "Projea 
SHARE ."which has marked a new era in inter- 
national medical education exchange. (See 
SHARE article elsewhere in this issue.) The 
prppra-n is composed of a series of continuing 
medical and headth education teleconferences, 
each transmitting for 24 hours, over a four-day 
period, and is carried free of charge as part of 
INTELSAT'S 20th Anniversary projea. 

Miami Children's Hospital is the first and 
only hospital in the United States designated as 
a sponsor for this worldwide projea. I>evelop- 
ment of a worthwhile program called for sen- 
sitive and complex political and economic ne- 
gotiating in each of the participating countries 
Because of its sophisticated domestic commu- 
nication network, Colombia was seleaed as 
the pilot country to receive the first transmis- 
sion. Following three months of program de- 
sign, the Colombian goveniment, via their sig- 
natory, Empresa Nacional de Telecommuni- 
caciones (TELCOM) in Bogota, filed their 
request to receive our programming. 

After INTELSAT'S approval of the pilot pro- 
gram, separate negotiations began with other 
countries as well, including: Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Chile, Peru, and the Dominican Republic. 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Honduras later joined to 
receive delayed prc/gramming. 
Course Tfansmlfalon Begifis 

At 8 a.m. on January 27th, 1986, Miami Chil- 
dren's Hospital b<^gan its live satellite broad- 
cast of the 2ist Annual Pediatric Postgraduate 
Course, direaed bv Donald H. Altman, M D. 
Twenty-eight speciiUists leaured on 40 medi- 
cal topics over the 24-hour, four-day educa- 
tional course. The program's one-way video, 
two^ay audio format made it possible for 
physicians at the remote sites to participate in 
question-and-answer sessions throughout the 
four-day period. All sessions were translated 
into Spanish at the remote sites. 

A video equipment truck and two satellite 



antennas, comprising the portable up link fa- 
cility, were taken to the Miami hotel confer- 
ence site where local health praaitioners had 
assembled for the annual course. A selected 
team of doctors stood by throughout the four- 
day course to take questions that were tele- 
phoned in from the remote sites as the course 
proceded. Similarly, at each remote site, anten 
nas and portable down-link facilities were tak- 
en to the designated course facility Teams of 
doaors were in place at each site where they 
fielded and translated questions from their re- 
speaive audiences and then telephoned them 
to the awaiting doaors in Miami Responses 
were again relayed by telephone once an ap- 
propriate specialist had been consulted in Mi- 
ami. More than 3,500 pediatricians, physicians, 
and health professionals attended the live tele- 
conference, with an additional 2,500 pediatri- 
cians attending the delayed program 

Evahiatkm 

Aquestionnaire was prepared and sent to all 
participants to evaluate the effeaivenessof this 
teleconfcrenced course. Responses were re- 
ceived from six of the nine participating coun- 
tries -675 questionnaireij were returned in 
all. The responses, as indicated below, were 
overwhelmingly positive to all of the ques- 
tions, each of which could be rated from poor 
to excellent. 



Was the subjea matter adequate^ 87% 
Was the presentation clear and 85% 
adquate? 

Did the program enhance you 82% 
professionally? 

Was the transmission clear and 85% 
acceptable? 

Were the visual aids clear ? 93% 
Did the program have praaical 87% 
applicability? 

Was the quality of translation 87% 
acceptable? 

Was there correlation between 86% 
sound and image? 

Did the presentation time seem 80% 
ad^-quate? 

Would you anend another tele- 88% 
conference? 

This enthusiastic evaluation response was 
very gratifying. The successful transmission of 
the course has set the groundwork for an on- 
going series of programs designed to dissemi- 
nate life-saving medical information at a dis- 
tance throughout the world. 

In addition, this valuable exchange of infor- 
mation was accomplished at a minimal cast to 
its participants, as it allowed physicians and 
health professionals throughout the hemi- 
sphere to attend the conference without leav- 
ing their respeaive countries. Most remained 
in their home cities, which means that the 
course exp)ense amounted to less than five 
percent of the overall expense they would 



have had if attending a similiar conference in 
the United States. 

22nd Annual Postg. adiuUe Course 

Dr. Aitman's annual postgraduate course 
will again be aimed by satellite in January 
1987, and will incorporate some of the latest 
technological advances in audiovisual trans- 
mission It will feature two-way video, and two 
separate audio channels for simultaneous Eng- 
lish and Spanish transmission. The bi-direc- 
tional video will add an important dimension 
to the conference, as it will allow leading pedi- 
atric figures in these countries to contribute as 
well Participating countries where languages 
other than Spanish and English are spoken will 
be able to translate the audio portion of the 
program simultaneously at their country's 
down-link site, and broadcast the transmission 
locally. Arrangements are now under^vay 
for translations into French, Italian, and 
Portuguese 

It is prediaed that by the 1990s, satellite 
supported educational programs will be com- 
monplace. With the increasing cost of attend- 
ing conferences that are great distances from 
where health practitioners live and work, con- 
tinuing education via satellite may, in the fu- 
ture, help to fill the gap that might otherwise 
be creat^ by economic and time constraints. 
There are still complex issues that must be 
addressed before satellite conferencing can 
become an economical alternative for continu- 
ing education courses and other health deliv- 
ery purposes, but this experiment has clearly 
demonstrated many of the advantages that ac- 
company the use of this technology in the 
health sector. ■ 

Dr Norman P Fenton ts the Director of Bush 
ness Development and Telecommunications 
for Miami Children 's Hospital He Ixts partici- 
pated in oi^ sixty projects related to health 
care in the Americas during the past fifteen 
years 



(\lllarroel T^ran continued from page 14) 

Bolivian population Radio schools and litera- 
cy centers are operating across the altiplano, 
regularly broadcasting educational programs. 
Other programs contain information that en- 
courages listeners to adopt new agricultural 
techniques. 

The Aymaran peasants who have worked for 
and in these programs have developed radio 
produaion skills and are now producing their 
own material, sometimes even using tape re- 
corders in the fielc* to collect material to use in 
broadcasts that they gear to their particular 
needs Others have become involved in 
scriptwriting, program producing, and broad- 
casting as well. ■ 
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In receiuyean, com7nmUcatorslxavloolK\latmvattlKpi}te}Um^ media to amy edaccmona/ messaMt^s m dramatic and utptiratm^ 

ttwis. Nm^ research afuineu applicatiomfmvstioini mlx)weffectuv uvll-plautieti uvU tntegratcd, (and u vtt tested )tm; it materials am he m 
if^bming both iUemU* and fiontitemteaudiencci; 7lK*setndi4depfx)tonoivl<:, comic hcxjks, lUastrated lx>oklety rural newipapers. and posters 
Det^ioped on tlx spot for tlx load attdiefice, nsmf* local taletu, and addivssiu^ local conditions. tlK^' materials Ixiie mmieduKy and an 
impact that bold g^t promise for deivlopmetit activities 

In this issue oflXlR (afid its accompanying calaidcir) uv Ixiie :lmvcl with vou some oft/K' mteiestrng imrk and projects tlxit are iisin^ 
innctatitv print nmteriak uHdjlxitvcome to our attention Welxype Jxit yoit, in mm, ii illslxire with iis yoiiroirn interesting pruit materials, 
and tell us how they are used in wur programs or projects I ux)idd like to tlxitik Bonnie Cam for Ikt sii^estions and comments as we compiled 
thiK specialisst4e 



Saying it\ 
Comic b\ 



by Bonnie Cain 

Photonoi^i: A dran 

Print medium that us^ 
tratlons or drawings, ot 
holds a unique place inl 
nication. These materil 
in*hand memorv' aid 
developing a)unirie«. 
can also present detal 
some complexit> to an| 
iiterao' skills. When pr 
u!ar format of photon 
the\' can be fun and 
well. Although the\' 



nied bycapk 

er t<i^Hb illas- produce, can be expensive, and have hi 
I last pj^^nphs, a brief history as couriers of educationa 
|l()pmen^Bmu- sages, in some cases, photonovels and cd 

often ^^nly will be the most effeaive format in whici 
lie to the F^H^ present persuasive messages that can indu 
lis a mediu^^^ people to change their behavior or to takel 
[information^^^ desired aaion. 

?nce with lim^^^ A photonovel or comic format contains a 
llntheven po^^equenced story told in both piaures and 
J or cH)mic lxx)k^^Brds, building emotional links to the ston or 
jion-provoking u.^^^tion through attraaive characters and dra- 
special skills to aaion. Photono\els, comic books, pho- 



EI Agrici 
A Rural 

by Ouicton Comdl 

"Ijook for it, ask for it^ 

Loudspeakers mounted on dellverv' vehicles 
announce the arrival of Fl Af(ricultor with the 
official theme song of this new newspaper that 
to direaed toward the rural population of 
Honduras. For over a x'ear now, weekh edi- 
tions have been distributed to rver>' major cit\ 
In the anrntrv' 

Ei Agrioiiior Ls thriving in an environment 
where pri'^t materials are virtually nonexist- 
ent. The p^wT is a unique exerrj.se in private- 
sector spoasorship of public-sector educa- 
tional efiurts, and at this time it is close to 
breaking even based on direct sales figures 

Honduim echicators kn^ 
li^ more piim itiiieritdi avil^^ 



lewspaper 



tional services and in adult literacy be worth- 
while investments. Interesting, relevant read- 
ing material Is essential if literacy skills are to 
be retained, improved, and used. 

A Spcdal PiupoM 

In 1984, a group of 26 leading Ilonduran 
businessmen and women organized a non- 
profit organization called AVAJ^CE to provide 
media-bosed educaiional services. Its first proj- 
tci was to publish and distribute a rural news- 
paiper that would: 1) supply the rural literate 
population with helpful information; and 2) 
pnnide newly literatt readers with an oppor- 
{Contint4ed on page 2) 
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to and comic sid 
lets ire distina fi 
als n that they 
^characters gc)in| 
Bctivitie.s 

I Advant 

ill illustrated j 
agenda 
|lic remind 
[iformatij 
leed; 
iai adv 



ratiie seque*ice 

lind some graphic lx)()k- 
fiher educational maieri- 
si()r\' line and a set of 
■rough a sequence of 



jmaterials can be used to 
lublic aaion, pro\'ide a 
|f how to do things, and 

nmediaiely available at 
|c)mics and photonovels 

es that permit sior\' wrii- 

al sub)ecis, 
In of messages, 
Id eflfea relationships, 
ical subiecis in the midst 
bnal siorv' 



:lucatior^Q!otonovel or comic is a 
strong argumentHlist the charge that an en- 
les a message On the 
11 is capitalized upon to 
dramatize intormation to improve lives, to 
highlight the need for behavior change, and 
cle?-ly and po^/erfully transmit information 
about a product or semce that is pan of a 
larger social improvement program This is so 
because 

• Audiences love a g(H)d sion* and will fol- 
k)w a plot through the driest of materials 
If the audience is interested in the Iin cs of 
appealing people they will learn ah)ng 
with them about an\' public health subject 
or educational theme 

• Audiences love to identify wuh dramatic 
characters - people who are somewhat 

{Continued on page 2) 
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(Cain cofUintded from page 1 ) 

glamorous but not too dissimilar. Con- 
vince the audience that the people and 
their aaions are similar to theirs and 
they will become increasingly drawn to 
the characters and more thoughtfully 
consider the messages 

ChaUeoge: Sell Infomuoion 

Commercial photonovels and comic books 
are a proven success People buy them and 
read them avidly Why are they so popular and 
why sliould an educational communicator use 
this format? Often it is necessary to package 
information so that people take the time to 
understand its importance. People must relate 
to it and believe that the prescribed actions 
could make their lives better 

Sometimes the telling of a story with illustra- 
tions or piaures can take a great number of 
pages as opposed to the same message that 
could have been presented in a small educa- 
tional pamphlet or set of posters that direaly 
address the issue. So why use the story line 
format? Research shows that a majonty of peo- 
ple think in "story" format, and thai thev re- 
member these messages better than those de- 
livered didaaically Three features of the story 
line format make it a panicularly good candi- 
date for educational campaigns 1 ) Stories con- 
tain analogies to real life, 2) they can carry 
themes within themes; and 3) they can be used 
to create identity. Analogies help the reader 
analyze the results of certain aaions, to identi- 
fy the cause and remember the eflfea The 
"two fiamilies" theme, widely used for deliver- 
ing family planning message:, demonstrates 
the consequences of one family following the 
recommended aaivity and of the other family 
ignoring it. 

Other peoples' lives, sexual intrigues, en- 
counters with the supernatural - all are 
themes that appeal to a wide audience The 
educational message may seem irrelevant to 
these "interesting" stories, but subthemes can 
be ?ffcaively woven into the drama The 
theme-within-a-theme has been used eftective- 
ly to present ideas that are both technical and 
emotional. For instance, use of contraceptives 
may be a difficult topic to discuss within a 
fiamily in some cultures and a photcnovel or 
comic book about contraception, read by both 
husband and wife, may help to spark a discus- 
sion between them 

A well-developed story evokes a response 
from the audience because they see ii as rele- 
vant to their lives. If readers believe the story 
line, they are more likely to take remedial ac- 
tion that ends, changes, or continues a behav- 
ior. And, audiences "elating well to a message 
tend to remember it better 

Pretesting Your Desi|en 

"Attraaive" is a v^ry subjective concept 
Your m »terial must prove to be attractive, un- 
derstandable, and educational to vour intend- 
ed audience through prete^uiig. What consti- 
tutes an attraaive design is defined b\ the 
culture and the specific environment in which 
the graphic material is used. It must be attrac- 
tive to the user, not fiecessarily to the commu- 
nicator. If photonovels are popular with adults 



in a specific culture, adults will lx» attracted to 
that format in hopes of a similar entertaining 
experience This is where skilled illustrators 
and photographers ser\'e as a vital link be- 
tween author and reader 

An 'attractive'' design does not '^nsure that a 
viewer will understand or remember the mes- 
sage, even if he or she is attracted to it Attrac- 
tion, perception of » drawing, the meaning of a 
drawing, the educatK nal value of a piaure or 
sequence of piaures are ai dience-specific re- 
actions Any graphic iniem.jd for educational 
efforts should be pretested to determine its 
impaa on the audience and to identify^ where 
improvements should be made Commercial 
producers know when their comics and pho- 
tonovels please an audience, the\' sell Educa- 
tional communicators have a far more ambigu- 
ous task -to measure comprehension, re- 
tention, and adoption 

Conclusion 

Producing an attractive, motivating, well- 
paced photonovel or comic with strong, rele- 
vant characters who display realistic and iden- 
tifiable behavior in stones that transmit techni- 
cal information or educational messages is not 
an easy task Still to be answered are the ques- 
tions of determining whether or not to charge 
for an educational publication and how to best 
distribute them (See anicles elsewhere in this 
issue ) 

All difficulties aside, photonovels and com- 
ics are rising stars in development communi- 
cation They are two of the few formats that can 
dramatize the dramatic and put emotion into 
discussion of emotional issues ■ 

Bonnie Caiu isprestdettt ofBJ Cam and Asso- 
ciates, a medta hased traininu, company Sfje 
has uK)rked in detvlopment commumcation 
for ten years 



(Comles continued fiom page J ) 

tunity to stren^^hen their recently acquired 
skill AVANCE has bf;come a strong and effec- 
tive institutional baoe for El Agricultor, protea- 
ing It from political pressures and providing 
prestige and stature that have made it a highly 
respected and credible medium throughout 
Honduras Funding was provided by the U S 
Agency for Intern atioail Development with 
technical assistance fron^ three affilia.v^d or- 
ganizations - the Simon Bolivar Foundation 
of New York, Media and Contents, Inc 
(MEDCON) of Miami, Florida, dndAccidn Cul- 
tural Popular of Bogota, Colombia 

El Agncultor began publication in March 
1985, and has built a weekly circulation of over 
20,000 To date it has been printed as a full- 
sized, rather than a tabk)id-sized newspaper, as 
are most Latin American papers. It is designed 
foi wa.sy and enjoyable reading ~ its typeface is 
large and writing st>ie straightforward, and it 
abounds with photographs and illustrations, 
many of which are in color. As a weekh', it is 
distributed on Sunday lo avoid competing di- 
realy with the national daUy newspapers 

The 1 6-page paF)er is divided into two parts. 
The first section contains anicles on rural de- 
velopment programs and issues. And the se- 
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cond section is devoced lo praaical» instructi\'e 
articles for rural families on topics such as 
health, sanitation, first aid, early cnildhood 
stimulation, breastfeeding, animal care, and 
cultivation of vegetables. The centerfold of 
each issue contains a large two-page color 
posm that can be removed and displayed on 
the wall. Posters usually contain maps or sche- 
matic drawings of scientific phonomena such 
as the structure of the eye or the elements of a 
seed 



(fano wrtto M 

AVANCE intends that Ei AgricuUor be self- 
sufficient within three years. It is sold through- 
out Honduras at the same price as the national 
urban daily newspapers. In addition to beirig 
sold to the general public, thousands of copies 
are purchased hy PIANALFA, the national liter- 
acy program, which distributes it free-of- 
charge to literacy classes. 

El AgricuUor continues to explore new dis- 
tribution channels to reach a larger rural audi- 
ence. Distribution to rural communities is 
costly and large parts of Honduras have yet to 
be reached One innovation being tried is pro- 
nwting the newspaper through the radio. El 
A^^icuUor has developed a jingle -an adver- 
tising theme song that is played on the radio 
announcing the Sunday distribution. In addi- 
tion, sound trucks drive through a nurketplace 
playing the theme song, drawing people to the 
sales booth. Some radio announcers have be- 
gun to read sections of the paper to their rural 
listening audience. 

Continuing Qudlcqges 

A recenUy completed evaluation shows that 
in Just one year. El AgricuUor has achieved 
wide acceptance and is regarded as an appeal* 
ing and uiistworthy publication wherever it is 
sold. Each copy is read by approximately three 
people, and copies are saved by readers for 
use as reference material. Particularly valued is 
the heavy concentration of information about 
rural life and the attractive colored graphics. 
However, it is not as widely used by new liter- 
ates and poor farmers as had been intended. 
Instead, the people who buy the paper are 
mid-level rural profiessionais such as public 
health workers, extension agents, and school- 
teachers, who average ten years of schooling. 

The newspaper staff is still familiarizing it- 
self with the needs of its audience. In the fu- 
ture, different types of articles will be fieatured 
to provide a break from the current serious 
tone of most articles. Entertainment features, 
In particular, should atu^a a larger and more 
diverse readership -a major goal of the 
newspaper. 

A professional advertising sales force is be- 
ing developed to address the need for more 
advertising revenue. Its laige physical size has 
been an obstacle to selling advettising space 
because businessmen resist paying more for 
one quarter of a large page than they do for 
one quarter of a tabloid-size page. Conversion 
to the tabloid format is scheduled for January 
1967, which will standiidize advettising space 
rates with the four major natio. al newspapers 
and should result in increased advertising 
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Tps on Getting Started with Graphics 

by John Comings 

Nonprofessionals can produce graphic literature such as a comic bock or photonovel 
with simple equipment and limited outside help. I produced my first photonovel with 
Bonnie Cain (see her article elsewhere in this issue) with no pre\aous m^ierials develop 
ment experience or special equipment. If you are in a similar situation, here are some 
guidelines that will help you develop yjur own graphics. 

• Your audience doesn't have to be visually literate A nonprofessional might believe 
that without special knowledge about visually illiterate j^ople, communication will 
be difficult if not impo. ^ble through print media. This is not the case Some people 
may not understand a drawing when the>^ first see it, but once it is explained to them, 
they will. Often, if people cannot read the material, the>' have family, a neighbor, or a 
community worker who can 

• You can write a story. Writing a story is eas\', borrowing one is even easier There are 
no new stories in the world, just variations of common human themes of conflia and 
resolution. Take a story from classic literature, from a folktale, or from TV and adapt it 
to your needs. Or, better yet, collea stories from members of the target audience 

• Your target audience can help you The more you involve members of the audience in 
the design and produaion of your material, the more popular it is likely to be. They 
can help you to integrate local stories, issues, and folktales You may find if they are 
directly involved in the produaion process, they will help to promote it as well. 

• Your production process can be kept very simple. There are many different ways of 
drawing comics or graphics, some are quite simple Even commercial photonovels 
often have simple formats and less-than-perfea pictures The content, the charaaers, 
and the dramatic story are what attraa and hold attention I have seen effeaive 
photonovels that used poloroid photos and pictures cut from magazines and 
postcards. 

• Pretesting simply means listening to your audience at a draft suge of production The 
jargon of market research - focus groups, mall intercepts, etc - may lead you to 
believe that pretesting is difficult and complicated. All you need is a small group of 
people from your target audience and some well-designed questions This represent- 
ative audience is asked to read the material, and to explain what it means to them, if 
they believe what is presented, and if they would show this to a friend Use the 
answers to these questions to improve your draft. When the changes have been made 
in your materials, ask the same questions of a larger group 

• Set reasonable goals to avoid becoming discouraged. The social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems these materials address are complicated and not easily solved Print 
materials can inform, educate, and change attitudes, but they will only be effeaive 
when integrated into a larger, well-coordinated effort Evaluation of your materials 
should focus primarily on their popularity, their credibility, and how effeaively they 
provide information. 

John P. Comings is Senior Program Officer at World Educa. 'on in Boston, Massachtisetts 
He has been involved in materials development, training, and t^ ^ult education in the US 
and Asia for more than 15 years. 



revenues. 

/VANCE has had an impressive first year 
with the establishment of El Agricultor Be- 
cause of the enthusiastic response by school- 
teachers to the colored posters, the paper will 
soon direa poster topics to the national pri- 
mary school curriculum. No\/ that AVANCE has 
launched its first projea, ii will go on to pub- 
lish other popular print formats such as pho- 
tonovels and magazinej, develop a broadca^st- 
ing service, and design social marketing 
campaigns. ■ 

Dr.Jos4 Carletdn Corrales Calix is director cf 
the Escuela Superior del Profesorado 'Francis- 



co Morazdn " and staff of the Institute for In- 
ternational Research, Communicatiom Sup- 
port Project. 

Richard Martin is an Education Detvlopmenr 
Officer tvith the U.S. Agettcy for Intemaiiona. 
Development currently working with the El 
Agricultor skiff in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

Edtdarch Apodaca L director of Vocational 
Education Productions at California Polytec- 
nic State University in San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia, and is a consultant specializing in the 
development atui marketing of edt4cational 
products. 
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Briefly Noted 



by Robot Vittel and ^(llliain Amt 

• How to Prepare Materials for New Liter- 
ates, originally published in Spanish, and now 
available in English and French, is a 35-page 
book thai surveys the needs of newly literate 
people and demonstrates simple techniques 
for producing and evaluating post-literacy 
print materials for maintaining reading skills. 
Divided into four clearly and simply written 
sections, the book will assist literacy workers 
in developing print materials 9nd services for 
new literates, who often lack printed materials 
written at a slighdy higher level than basic 
teaching texts. Available in English, Spanish, 
and French for US|7 (members) and US|5 
(nonmembers) from: International Reading 
Association, 800 Barksdale Road, PO Box 
8139, Newark, Deleware 19714-8b9. USA. 



• Primary health care (PKC) is considered 
by a majority of heshh professionals to be the 
most cost-eflfective and practical method of 
achieving the goal of "Health for All by the 
Year 2000." Primary Health Care Technologies 
at the family and Community Levels reports 
on an international workshop held in Sri Lanka 
in the fall of 1985 whict was sponsored by the 
Aga Khan Foundation, Unicef, and the World 
Health Organization The report emphasizes 
the need for communications that facilitate the 
dissemination of appropilate PHC informa- 
tion; particularly needed are innovative partic- 
ipatory communication strategies that take ad- 
vantage of existing traditional communication 
struaures, such as the oral tradition. The key 
targets of such information flow are communi- 
ty organizations and training programs for vil- 
lagers that: 1) involve the community in the 
planning, formative evaluation, and mainte- 
nance of health programs; 2) improve the sta- 
tus of women, who are the primary health care 
deliverers in the villages; and 3) are integrated 
with a well-coordinated national health pro- 
gram. Available free from Unicef, 866 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017, USA 

• TVo volumes have recently arrived at the 
Clearinghouse that will interest our African 
readers. The first is published by the Tho*^ ison 
and Freidrich Naumann Foundations in tissoci- 
ation with the Commonwealth Media Develop- 
ment FUnd Reporting Africa, edited by D. 
Rowlands and Hugh Lewin is a 181-page man- 
ual written by and for Anglophone African re- 
porters. It is intended as a training manual for 
beginning reporters. Topics covered Include 
source development, interviewing, political 
and legal news coverage, radio and TV report- 
ing, and photography for journalists. Each 
chapter concludes with a handy bibliography 
Copies are available from the African Council 
on Communication Education, P.O. Box 
47495, Nairobi, Kenya for £5 {USI7.15). 

The second volume, TralningManual. Pbo 
togtapby, by Mai^tarct Waller, is published 
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joindy by the Zimbabwe Institute of Mass Com- 
munication and the Freidrich Naumann Foun- 
dation It cottons praaical, step-by-step in- 
struaions on how to use a 35mm single-lens 
reflex camera, develop and print photos, and 
use lenses, paper, and flash equipment The 
manual contains a seaion with examples of 
photographs from some of the leading photog- 
rjqjhers in Zimbabwe, who explain how they 
came to takt the piaures and how to take good 
photos. Copies are available from the Frie- 
drich Naumann Foundation, PO. Box 1636, 
Harare, Zimbabwe for £10 (US$14.30) 



Pictures Open 



^' •^*» i/ G Aide to International Education , 
Oa\id Hoopes, is a comprehensive 



• 

e 

v(u.. ill lists addresses and descriptions of 
U S -b<->ec urograms, organizations and publi- 
catiopj conccn* d with international studies 
and global education. Designed for students 
and educators, this guide provides informa- 
tion on such topics as educational exchange 
orginizations; grants, awards, and fellowships 
for international studies and programs, for- 
eign language learning; regional studies cen- 
ters, and academic programs and seleaed re- 
sources for country studies The cloth-covered 
Guide costs US$7500 and is published by 
I^cts on File, 460 Park Ave. South, New York, 
NY 10016, USA 



• A Farmer's Primer on Growing Rice, by 
Benito Vergara, is one of the most widely trans- 
lated and distributed agricultural handbooks 
in print. Published in English by the Interna- 
tional Rice Research Institute (IRRIj, this 
221-page book uses illustrations with simple 
captions to teach farmers and rice technicians 
about how and why improved rice varieties 
and agricultural technologies increase crop 
yields. Topics covered include the life cycle of 
the rice plant, selecting good seedlings, in- 
creasing the t^fficiency of fertilizer, and con- 
trolling weeds. This book and addresses for 
other language editions are available from the 
Communication and Publications Department, 
IRRI, P.O. Box 933, Manila, Philippines 



• Another publication brought to our atten- 
tion that will interest those who follow African 
telecommunication issues is a new newsletter, 
\he African Telecommunication Report A pri- 
vate venture, this newsletter has been estab- 
lished to keep readers informed about impor- 
tant issues and developments of telecommun- 
ication applications in Africa. Published 
monthly, introduaory subscriptions are 
US$78 per year (US$98 regularly) plus $12 
overseas postage and handling. To subscribe 
contaa: African Telecommunication Report, 
1718 Conneaicut Avenue, NW , Suite 410, 
Wasrangton, DC. 20009 Phone (202) 
939-8327. ■ 
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It IS sometimes said that illiterate 
villagers have trouble getting 
meaning out of piaures In our 
adult literacy work in Nepal 
we tackled this problem head on In faa, pic- 
ture literacy is one cf the imp>ortant accom- 
plishments of Nepal's Nonformal Education 
Program 

Earlier research had shown us that Nepalese 
adults did indeed have trouble understanding 
three dimensional spatial relationships depia- 
ed on flat, two dimensional surfoces, but that 
they were astute at identifying piaured ob- 
jects Even distorted illustrations, such as car- 
toons, were easily understood But identifying 
what IS shown is not the same thing as under- 
standing the meaning or the intended message 
of an illustration. Villagers simply see a piaure 
for what it is and feel no compitlsion to **read" 
any additional meaning into it 

Beyond Picture Descr^don 

As in many literacy programs, we use pic- 
tures in Nepal to introduce key words. Consid- 
er, for example, a piaure showing a family 
migrating The intended meaning is to call at- 
tenuon to the way increased population pres- 
sure has depleted the traditional agricultural 
resource base Deforestation and land erosion 
have been two of the mc3t serious conse- 
quences Marginal farmers can no longer sur- 
vive in the hills of Nepal and are being forced 
to move to the lowlands in the south A typical 
villager describing such a piaure might say: 
'The girl is carrying a baby The man has some- 
thing under his arm This looks like a cow. 
These are goats, or maybe sheep. Look, this 
woman has an umbrella " If encouraged to 
describe what these people appear to be do- 
ing the villager might add that the piaure 
shows a family migrating. A response such as 
this shows the observer has no trouble identi- 
fying what is depiaed, yet the intended mes- 
sage of the piaure is hardly touched upon, let 
alone consciously articulated. 

Participants in the literacy program are 
asked to study and describe illustrations such 
as this one throughout the six month course. 
As a first step, the class is broken into small 
groups to discuss the piaure among them- 
selves. Then one member is seleaed from 
each group to come to the front of the class 
and, using a large poster reproduaion, tell 
what his or her group understood from the 
piaure. We found that these group reports 
rarely went beyond a superficial description of 
what objects were being depiaed or what ac- 
tions were taking place. This did not mean that 
the participants could not say more when en- 
couraged to do so, it simply meant that they 
defined their task very narrowly. 

In order to help the participants respond to 
illustrations at other levels, the facilitator final- 
ly questions the entire class He might ask. 
'Where do you think this family is going and 
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why? Have any people from our village migrat- 
ed? How do you think this fiaimily feels about 
what is happen ing? Is this a good thing or a bad 
thing?" Questions such as these help the group 
to analyze the picture, to relate it to their own 
life experience, to empathize with the situa- 
tion and to make value judgments. In this way, 
a'ter repeated experiences, the participants 
learn to read more meaning into illustrations 
As the course progresses, their spontaneous 
reports begin to show the kind of perceptive- 
ness that we would call getting the meaning or 
the intended message of the picture. 

From the beginning of Nepal's Nonformal 
Ed: ication Program, which was developed and 
tested over a period of seven years with 
technical assistance from World Education, a 
conscious eflfort was made to develop ways 
to communicate through pictures. Adult learn- 
ers meet six days a week for a period of 
six months. During that time they learn to 
read and write and to solve simple arithmetic 
problems. They are also exposed to a wide 
range of functional content in areas relevant 
to Nepal's development priorities, such as 
health, child care, fomily planning, agricul- 



Introducing Comics 

Because question words c("'j d often be 
written with a single syllable, ma:iy of our ear- 
liest reading passages were in the form of dia- 
logues - questions and answers. The dialogue 
idea was confusing for the new learners, how- 
ever, as it involved two speakers and they easi- 
ly lost u^cl: of who was saying what We 
thought of illustrating tht dialogues in the 
manner of a comic strip, the purpose being to 
clarify who was speaking in each instance 

As we began to work with comics, however, 
we found them taking on a lifie of their own 
Using the lists of possible words, we wrote 
stories and comics for each of the early les- 
sons. We disrovered that the comics for any 
given lesson were vastly more interesting and 
complex than the stories we were able to de- 
velop. Looking over our work we found that 
the stories were limited in vocabulary and sim- 
ple, if not to elementary, in theme, whereas the 
comics were dramatic, provocative, and were 
able to address serious social issues. This was 
because the dialogue and piaures of the com- 
ics were able to convey an array of actions and 
ideas in a variety of ways while our stories 
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ture, and resource conservation. 
Unanticipated Discovery 

An unanticipated discovery we made while 
developing and testing the curriculum was that 
the use of pictures tremendously increased the 
number of meaningful ideas we could commu- 
nicate in the early lessons. This was important, 
because we wanted to introduce the local 
script (Devanagari) in manageable increments, 
while giving the participants the experience of 
using the written language for learning and en- 
joyment as early on in the course as we could. 
We introduced the syllables gradually and tried 
to provide as much interesting reading in each 
I ^ ^« po^l q|- syllables allows. 



had ^.o be granunatically correa. We had to 
leave out nrnty good ideas simply because we 
could not w/ite one important word. 

As an example, the script in one early lesson 
reads: "Gopal lives in Gorkha. Gopal has a son. 
Gopal has a cowshed. Behind the cowshed 
there is a forest. Gopal's son takes the animals 
into the forest,'* etc. It is hardly one you could 
get excited about. The frequent repetition of 
the name Gopal is used because the syllable 
needed to write "he" is not introduced until 
several lessons later. 

In the same lesson there is a four-page com- 
Jc about a hard-working woman whose bus- 
hand is a gambler and a doinkard. She earns 



money by selling vegetables at the weekly mar- 
ket. Six frames of the text of the comic depict a 
confrontation between Suntali and her hus- 
band in which he demands the vegetable mon- 
ey that she has hidden away This episode ends 
when Sui.*a!i finds that Biray has taken the 
money In the next installment, Biray loses the 
money at cards and returns to take some of 
Suntalis jewelry There is a fight. He ends up 
unconscious on the floor and Suntali takes her 
child and leaves for her father's village In the 
final episode Biray repents and swears to give 
up drinking and gambling. The story ends w«th 
Suntali debating whether or not to return to 
him. This comic was very popular among the 
participants and the problems it depiaed were 
considered realistic and relevant to their own 
concerns (They invariably fek Suntali should 
go back to Biray.) (See illustration.) 

Although some of our problems preparing 
reading materials in Devanagari had to do with 
the particular nature of that script and the or- 
der in which we inu^oduced the syllables, I 
think more general conclusions can be dn* 
A comparison of the two formats shows that 
the written story must be colierent while the 
comic can be fragmentary. This difference al- 
lows for a great deal more freedom when writ- 
ing comics. It is even possible to carry on the 
action for one or two frames without words at 
ail. This means that much more ground can be 
covered with a given number of words in a 
comic format than in a story format That is an 
important consideration when preparing 
reading material for new literates. Too many 
words on a page can be overwhelming. The 
pictures make the page less formidable and at 
the same time reinforce the written word. The 
story line can be carried along much more 
swiftly in comics as well - a big advantage for 
slow readers. As they struggle to read the 
words of a story or essay, they can lose the 
thread, much like not being able to see the 
forest because of the trees. 

Once we had pictures and comi-*5 in our 
primer we were able to experiment with other 
ways to use them. For example, we had the 
participants role-play the comics (a confiden- 
ce-building aaivity). We were surprised to see 
how quickly they were able to mimic not only 
the actions but even the facial expressions. 
Later we asked them to create their ov< n stories 
around the discussion piaures and role-play 
those. As a form of creative writing we drew 
situations with blank "bubbles'' and a^iked the 
participants to fill in the dialogue. 

The many different kinds of illusu-jtions in 
Nepal's literacy program not only add*-d to the 
attractiveness of the package, it opened up the 
possibility for many valid learning activities. 
Constant testing and revision showed many of 
these activities to be educationally sound and 
p'^propriate to the cultural setting in which we 
worked. The further forward we went the 
more our horizons kept expanding. The end is 
not yet in sight. ■ 

David Walker served as World Education's 
Resident Adviser in Nepal from 1979 to J986. 
During that period he oversaw the develop- 
ment of Nepal's Nonformal Education Pro- 
gram firm starting as a pilot prefect at a 
university research center to becoming djegi.yV' 
emment's national adult education program. 
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On File at ERIC 



by BtflMni Minor 

Documents recently entered in the ERIC 
(Educational Resources Infbrmation Center) 
files include a n* .aal for writing distance edu- 
cation instructional materials and sample ma- 
terials, a resource book for adult basic educa- 
tion, a report on tlie devefopment of 
fotonovelas for teaching literacy, a guide for 
teaching reading through the newspaper, and 
a guide for producing publications. All of these 
documents are available in microfiche, and 
three are also available in paper copy, fipom 
the ERIC Document iteproduction Service 
(EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Ave , Alexandria, Virgin- 
la 22304, U.SA fie sure to include the ED 
number and payment in U.S. fur is for the 
price listed plus shipping. Shipping jsts may 
be calculated on the basis of diree microfiche 
per ounce and 75 microfiche or pages of paper 
copy per pound 

• de Jardon, Linda Kii\g, ed Writing for Dis- 
umce Education. A Mamtalfor Writers of Dis- 
tance Teaching Texts and Independent Study 
Materials. 1983, ^\pp (ED246 896) 

Six instructional units from the Internation- 
al Extension Coll^ (Cambridge, England) of- 
fer guidance in the process of writing printed 
educational materials. Each unit provides ob- 
jectives, writing exercises and acthdties, and 
end-ofunit discussion questions. Unit One 
considers the first steps in writing, emphasiz- 
ing the importance <k varyii\g instruction ac- 
cc^ding to student needs and background, and 
discussing how peq3le learn. Active learning 
and difib^t types of learning activities are 
then examined in the second unit The th i 
addresses ways of improving a presentation, 
such as writir in an appropriate style; using 
clear, simple iar\guage; and tryir\g alternative 
presentation forms, as with piaures and dia- 
grams. Unit Four covers all steps of production 
ard starts students on an individual projea to 
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ACallforPapers 

The Association for Educational and 
Training Technology is holding its 
Twenty-second Annual Conference in 
Southampton, England from April 
13-15, 1987. The theme for t^Ie Confer- 
ence is "Designing for Leamii\g: Educa- 
tton. Work, and Community Perspec- 
t^es." Papers should reflea one of the 
facets of the conference theme: "What 
has happened to learning design?" us- 
ing one or more of the conference per- 
spectives of education, work, and com- 
munity. Ps4>ers and woricshops on 
theory and practice are also welcome. 

For subinissfon guidelines i fur- 
ther iiuormation about the cc^^rence 
please write to: Robin Budgett, Confer- 
ence Coordinator, ETIC '87, Depart- 
ment of Teachii^ Media, The University, 
Soudiampcon, S09 5NH, England 



produce materials \ti the^r own subjea area. 
Unit Five emphisiz^?^ specific instruaional 
writing skills with advice on distinguishing be- 
tween difiterent kinds of instruaional materi* 
als, what to include and how to organize it, and 
writing correspondence units. The final unit 
oudines processes of editing, reproducing ma- 
terials, administration, tutoring, and evalua- 
tion. Four bupplements provide additional in- 
formation on learning theories, behaWoral 
objeaives, media, and readibility and layout. 
Airailable from EDRS in microfiche only for 75 
cents 

• Writir^for Distance Education. Samples 
Booklet 1983, 46pp. (ED 246 897) 

Approaches to the format, design, aid layout 
of printed instructional materials for distance 
education are illustrated in 36 samples de- 
signed to accompany the ni^nual reviewed 
above. Each sample is presented on a single 
page with a note pointing out its key features 
Features illustrated include use of typescript 
layout, a comic strip story, various question 
and instruction formats, checklists, signs and a 
key, study guidance, diagrams, list formats, pic- 
tures reinforcing written messages, objectives, 
culturally relevant design, charts, flowchakts, 
tables, photographs, and illustrations. Materi- 
als used in the examples are taken from a 
variety of actual projects and courses in such 
institutfons as the Mauritius College of the Air, 
Javeriana Open Uruversity (Colombia), Bot- 
swana Extension College, enya Cooperative 
College, Open University, Lesotho Distance 
Teaching Centre, and the National Extension 
College. Available from EDRS in microfiche 
only for 75 cents. 

• Cheyney, Arnold B. Teaching Reading 
Skills fhrou^ the Newspcf)er Second Edition. 
Reading Aids Series: An IRA Service Bulletin. 
1984, 60pp. (ED 250 672) 

RecQg^ng that newspapers are among the 
best supplementary instructional materials, 
this booklet fix^m the International Reading 
Association ofifers suggestions for the use of 
newspapers for teaching or reinforcing specif- 
ic residing skills. The booklet focuses on infer- 
ential and evaluative comprehension skills, 
and the suggestfons range i.om hov to teach 
students to identify main ideas and details to 
the development of higher order critical read- 
ing competencies. Though its major emphasis 
is on comprehension, the booklet gives some 
attention to the reinforcement of decoding 
skills through the use of newspapers. Follow- 
ing an introduction, the first two chapters pro- 
vide a radonale for using the newspaper as an 
instruaional resource and using it to teach 
reading. The remaining chapters provide sug- 
gestions in the following areas: (a) teaching a 
reading lesson with thr newspaper; (b) devel- 
oping critical readers; (c) < .veloping vocabu- 
lary and word identification skills; (d) develop- 
ing appropriate reading rates; and (e) reading 
and the language arts. A list of suggested 
books, materials, and periodicals is appended. 
Available from EDRS in microfiche for 75 cents 
or in p;^r copy for USf5.40; or from the 
International Reading Association, 800 Barks- 
dale Rd., P.O. Box 8139, Newark, Delaware 
19714, USA (IRA Book No. 210, US$3.00 mem- 
ber, US>4.50 nonmember) ^ - 
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"URTNA SCREEN" 
TV for and by Africans 



The First International Screening of African- 
made TV Programs, "URTNA SCREEN," was 
held in Nairobi, Kenya, (Xtober 1-3, 1986, 
sponsored by the Union of National Radio and 
Television Organizations of Africa's (URTNA) 
Programme Exchange Centre. Designed spe- 
cifiadly for professional media people in Xifiri- 
ca, this event allowed panicipanis to meet one 
another, to discuss common problems, to re- 
view programs from across the African conti- 
nent, and to plan construaive TV program- 
ming for tlie future. Winners of the best TV 
programs of the year were announced at the 
conclusion of the screening. 

The 1986 session of the Program mtj Ex- 
change and Cultural AfiEairs Commission of 
URTNA followed immediately after the 
screening. 

URTNA provides a vital broadcast develop- 
ment link to its 43 member-organizations 
throughout Afiica. It focuses panicularly on 
program development, program exchanges, 
u^ing, and technical research. Recently, 
URTNA assisted in organizing media coverage 
of international events, and advising on the 
proteaion of copyrights. There are plans to 
hold more workshops and screening sessions 
for the benefit of member-organizations. News 
from the screening and the conference pro- 
ceedings will be reported in a future issue of 
DCR. 



• Barton, Frank and Lehrke, Gunter. The 
Layman Printer Communication Manual 
1983, 96pp (ED 257 056) 

Intended for those responsible for all kinds 
of publications in developing countries, this 
manual from the Friedrich Ebert Foundation 
(Bonn, West Germany) has three main objec- 
tives: (a) to give the ordinary person who 
knows nothing about printing or printing 
processes enough information to be able to 
deal intelligendy with a printer; (b) to show 
how it is possible for a person or group of 
persons with no previous experience to set up 
their own printing operation; and (c) to dem- 
onstrate how modest publications ~ from leaf- 
lets to small booklets, and even rural newspa- 
pers serving particular groups of people - can 
be produced. Various seaions of the manual 
deal with relief block, rubber printing, letter- 
press, linotype, offset litho, stencil duplicatmg, 
dealing with the printer, starting one's own 
publication, geaing price quotations, prepar- 
ing the manuscript, proofreading, and pagina- 
tion. Available from EDRS in microfiche for 75 
cents or in paper copy for US$7.20. ■ 

Barbara B. Minor, Publications Coordinator, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- 
sources, 030 Huntington Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 13244-2340, USA. 
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Once Upon a Time . . . Telling a Story 



by Maty \niittiagtoii 
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Employing a story that carries a 
developtneiu message is a suc- 
cessful way of reaching an audi- 
ence, and a piece of graphic liter- 
ature that tells a story, such as a comic book or 
a photonovel, is a unique way of transmitting 
that message. 

Man- ^.development professionals prefer to 
address the audience in a didaaic manner- 
one of instruction, not persuasion Some pro- 
fessionals view their message with such impor- 
tance, that using an illustrated story appears to 
be unnecessary "sugar-coating." However, in a 
community that has coped with a situation for 
a long time or is feeing more pressing prob- 
lems and cannot take the time to respond im- 
mediately, a more appealing format is needed 
to hold their attention 

Sdcctlqg an Approach 

The needs of the audience determine 
vi'hcther or not a story-oriented approach will 
work and what type of story to use in deliver- 
ing an educational message The story/illustra- 
tion format can be very eflfeaive in certain 
situations. A community that has already decid- 
ed to install a well needs only clear instruc- 
i ons and illustrations on how to proceed to 
install one. In this case, much of the educa- 
tional task is already accomplished because 
they have taken a course of aaion. Illustrated 
print material is a powerful tool to convey 
these "how-to" messages 

A more difficult task is to convince an audi- 
ence to change a particular behavior. In 'Jiis 
case, both instruaion and persuasion are 
called for. For example, convincing a couple 
that they should praaice fiamily spacing calls 
for both clear instruaions and illustrations on 
eflfeaive contraception praaices, and for per- 
suasive messages that family spacing is for 
them. This is a **wiil-you" situation; that is, will 
you change your behavior to accomodate this 
practice? 

Effective Story Development 

In order to eflfea an emotional response, a 
story should have an interesting plot and char- 
aaers that appeal to the audience. The plot is 
the aaion or what happens in the story It 
usually consists of a main conflia between 
people, oi^ganizations, families, with an end- 
less combination of possibilities. In the begin- 
ning of the story, the audience should recog- 
nize the cause of the conflia and be^in to 
develop alliances with certain charaaers. 

Charaaerization Ls another important faaor 
in «tory writing. The audience should quickly 
develop feelings about the charaaers, and care 
about the outcome of their struggles. Audience 
identification^ such as with a woman who does 
not want any more children, can be a solid 
basis for persuading the audience, or even 
for exposing the issues and generating 

Hlcnii^cions. 
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Pacing is the selection of which aaions take 
place in which frames (sequences of illustrn- 
tions that "teir' the story) Commercial pho- 
lonovels and comic books usually follow two 
principles 1) Do not confuse the audience 
with an unfamiliar layout If the audience is 
used to reading from left to right, let them 
continue to do so in your publication, 2) Ex- 
plain the conflia quickly, depia tlie crisis in 
the conflia, show how the people will contin- 
ue the:r lives after resolution of the crisis After 
introducing the charaaers and plot, the author 
builds the story with scenes thai increase m 
intensity as they approach the end of the con- 
flia. The pace of the plot should vary, gradual- 
ly building to a climax, then slowing down to 
permit charaaers to reflea on their actions, 
plan new aaions, and continue Pacing the dra- 
ma eflfeaively is an important ke\' to develop- 
ing a good story. 

The climax of die sto ry reveals the final reso- 
lution or attempted resolution of ilie mam 
conflia Most authors quickly wrap up the sto- 
ry after the climax 

Ensuring £.^%tivene9S 

An exciting plot and impressive visuals will 
be wasted if the audience does not understand 
or identify with the actual message. Pretesting 
of the materials is an absolute must, as all the 
faaors that have been discussed - plot, charac- 
terization, visual style, and pacing -must re- 
flea the culture in which the story unfolds. 
Pretesting should focus not only on the audi- 
ence s perception of the charaaer s visible 
u^its such as facial features, clothing, or body 
carriage, but also indicate the emotional reac- 
tion of the readers to the story. Which charac- 
ter did you like best and why^ Do they remind 
you of someone you know? How? Or what 
makes them different? Could any of these 
events happen to you, or someone you know' 

Fbr example, the illustration? below would 
not be interesting to many Western readers 
who are used to action-packed novels It ls a 



story line from the comic book that was pro- 
duced in Pakistan by the ^*ga Khan Central 
Health Board with technical assistance from 
the Program for Appropnate Techiiology in 
Health (PATH) This comic book was part of a 
twofold pro)ea, an accelerated program that 
encouraged people to take lodi/ed oil cap- 
sules to prevent goiter development and a 
long-term program to promote replacing non- 
lodized rock salt with iodized salt 

The comic book chronicles the story of Hur 
Bibi, who has had a goiter since childhocxi and 
is now pregnant, and her interaaion with Ra- 
bia, a Lady Health Visitor Rabia compa os I fur 
Bibi s son, who has goiter, with another child 
who does not 

Although they are the same age, the child 
with a goiter is shorter and smaller Rabia ex- 
plains that the other family uses iodized salt, 
and that "odized salt will produce healthy, ac- 
tive children, while children with goiter lack 
the energy to play or concentrate in school. The 
merchant extends his support to the program 
and will no longer carry noniodized rock salt 

The pamphlet, developed by a local artist, 
uses bright colors, details of the local land- 
scape, indigenous farming praaices, animals, 
food, and even common body positions; it 
speaks direaly to the intended population 

oiory-orien*ed comic books and photono- 
vels can be a powerful tool in development 
communications. Through audience market 
research, communication praaiiioners can be 
assured that the intended audience has played 
a central role in designing an educational mes- 
sage and that the message is more likely to be 
received by an attentive and responsive 
audience ■ 

Mary Wbittington is a writer and researcher 
uith B J Cam & Associates. Inc and, as a 
freelance writer, has produced programs for 
public and cable teletmon She Mds aMFA 
in Tl^atre from 77je Catholic University' of 
America 
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A Communicator's Checklist 



1 Guide to Mass Media and Si^H 
port Materials fi>r Nutrition 
Education In Developiqg 
CountrieSt by Marda Gri& 
filha, et aL, (Newton, Mass.: Interna- 
tional Nutrition Communication 
Service, 1985) 128pp. 

This Guide contains 3 16 reviews of nutrition 
education materials, which are ot:ganized by 
topics including nutrition for the fomily, ma- 
ternai nutrition, young child feeding, growth 
monitoring, and nutrition-related health prob- 
lems. Ruthermore, names and addresses of 
the producers are provided so that the reader 
can request additional information and sam- 
pies of the materiab. It combines the efibrts of 
Manoff International, Inc., and the Education 
Development Center, Inc., two well-known 
and respeaed groups in the field of education 
and conununication. 

The worldwide acceptance and use of mass 
media and educational materials in nuultion 
education programs is well demonstrated by 
the broad nmge and diversity of materials re- 
viewed in this book. The Guide includes 
charts, radio spots, puppets, stories, games, 
flannel graphs, filmstrips, booklets, manuals, 
slides, etc. Contributions come from many de- 
veloping counttles in Africa, Asia, Latin Ameri- 
ca, aind the Middle East The reader is given a 
good overview of the types of and trends 
in educational materials being developed 
throughout the world. 

Materials included in this publication are 
described according to their country of origin, 
language, content, format, and target audience. 
In some instances, the authors provide further 
information about how the materials were de- 
signed and evaluated However, the book does 
not provide an evaluation of the materials' pos- 
itive and negative features. 

In defense of this approach, the authors give 
recommendations for the successful incorpo- 
ration of media and educational materia 
als into nutritkm education programs. They 
suggest that evaluation of materials should be 
based on more than physical appearance and 
statistical impaa; it should include the process 
used in developing the materials and the role 
they play within the overall communication 
strategy. Thus, specific questions and guide- 
lines are provided for the reader to use as a 
standard for mea5uriiig litc ttiaiciiald. 

In addition to the rriews, the Guide pro- 
vides a glossary of commimication terminol- 
ogy and a nutrition education game. The glos- 
sary is helpfiil in establishing a i'X>mmon frame 
of reference. The game is useful in providing a 
concrete example of a non-formal educational 
tool. It leads one through the steps to follow in 
developing sudi materials and in this respea it 
follows the guidelines suggested in the begin- 
ning of the Guide. Nevenheless, the game 
does not seein to offer an opportunity for dis- 
cussing ahematives in food selection or prepa- 
ratfon, which is an important aspea of the 



The Guide is extremely useful as an annotat- 
ed description of materials. It provides an easy 
reference for educators wishing to use exam- 
ples and types of education and media materi- 
als that hanne been developed in nuu-ition The 
reader will have to use his or her own judg- 
ment as to whether any of the materials would 
be appropriate for their target audience, given 
the large diven :ty of educational, cultural, cli- 
matic, regional, and linguistic diflferences be- 
tween populations of the world. a 

Availabk free Id ouMloa cduGMfs In devel- 
opiqg cotmtrio, and tor VS$10 ebcwUu c fromz 
INCS, FAicirton Devdopfneiit Center, 55 Qu- 
pel Street, Newlon, BliMdiiMetai, USA. 02160 

Reviewed by Marify^i Rice wbo is tbe Region- 
al Advisor in Heaitb Education at PAHO/WHO 
in Washington, D.C. She has worked in the 
fieUcfptiblicheeiitbprojeacoordiration and 
education in the US. and abroad for 13 years. 
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Understanding Visual Illiter- 
acy: A Study of Comprehen- 
sion of Pictmial Messages 
Among Farmers by Milton 
Munoz, Ridutfd Ptmers, ecL (Madi- 
son, mB.z University of Wisconsin, 
1986) 94pp. 

Most people, whether they can draw or not, 
often refer to the old ads^e that a piaure is 
worth a thousand words. Those who work in 
devek)pif>g countries and who like to draw, 
tend to and prove this saying by using many 
graphics they consider to be good. Eat as Mu- 
noz says in the muroduction to his study, pic- 
tures might not ahvays be worth a thousand 
words. Some people in developing countries 
might have a difficult time interpreting pic- 
tures because of their lack of exposure to illus- 
tration techniques or because their life experi- 
ences do not allow them to relate to what they 
see in a drawing. The study points out that 
illustrations are often seleaed on the basis of 
subjective feelings of design and on concepts 
of piaorial composition that are intuitive rath- 
er than scientific in nature, and thus not 
dways perceived in developing countries as 
intendeid. 

By examining the differences m peiception 
patterns among individuals with different liter- 
acy levels, Munoz believes his study will help 
lO liiCicoSc people 3 coriiprCiiCriSiGri of corri 



The methodology section includes descrip- 
tions of the region, sampling procedures, die 
application of variables, the questionnaire, 
data, statistical analysis, and the limitations of 
the study 

In the results seaion, Munoz concludes that 
the tests support the hypothesis that lUustra- 
uon is not an intercukural language, but that 
interpretion of illustrations is primarily a 
learned skill. Munoz suggests that rural people 
be given more exposure to illustrated materi- 
als to encourage development of their visual 
skills, and that this should be supported by 
research to increase our understanding of vis- 
ual literacy. 

The monograph has a 92-eniry bibliog 
phy, a 23-page literature review, and an appen- 
dix with numerous statistical tables. The paper 
did not have a table of contents, which consid- 
ering its technical nature, would have been 
helpful 

This useful study made me av/^.^ of what 
can be done to improve illustration techniques 
I have used as a resource srientist who has had 
to communicate with Africans of different edu- 
cational backgrounds ranging from college- 
educated technical counterparts or adminis- 
trators to rural villagers. I believe others who 
are involved in visual conununications, partic- 
ularly in developing countries, will benefit 
from reading this study widi its diorough and 
rigorous approach. ■ 

Available free of charge from the Depaftment 
of Agricultufaljdunialiflai, 440 Hcofy Hall, Unl- 
TcrsityofWlsooQsln-Madlaofi, MacU90ti,^insooo- 
9ln, 53706, USA. ladude US|l35 for poacase. 

Reviewed by Chuck Dorigan, an environ- 
mentai scientist and consultant who has 
worked for ten years in remote sensing and 
i^aegrated resource assessment projects in 
Africa 
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^ftidpatory educatkxi process. 
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munication theory, particularly about visual 
communication. In addition to its theoretical 
contributions, die study also seeks to provide 
praaical recommendations for communica- 
tion programs in Colombia, where the study 
tO(^ place, as well as in other countries 

Understanding Visual Literacy is a technical 
study, that asks two major questions. First, 
what are die differences between the percep- 
tual patterns of literate or illiterate individuals 
when diey look at an illustrated page; second- 
ly, how much do different literacy levels and 
life experiences effea people's comprehen- 
sion of photographs and drawings? 
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Issues in Planning and Im- 
plementing National literacy 
Programmes, G. Carron and 
A. Bordia, editors. (Paris: 
Unesco, International Institute for 
Educational PlanniQg, 1985) 385pp. 

Despite some significant national programs 
mounted in recent years, die international lit- 
eracy effort has languished for more than a 
decade. Following die disappointing results of 

(EWLP), Unesco has done htde refashioning of 
Its assumptions, concepts, or approaches 

The EWLP (1967-73) was a series of pilot 
efforts dirough which Unesco developed its 
concept of functional literacy and tried to pro- 
mote a methodology which would be used for 
a global literacy prograi.i. The results of the 
EWLP were not compelling enough to push 
the international community toward an all-out 
atuck on illiteracy. 

The present book is a coUeaion of papers 
presented at a workshop held in 1982. The 
reader is left to judge whether it was worth the 
wait. In any case, the book is dioughduUy orga- 



nized and well-edited It contains useful na- 
tional "self reports" on literacy efibrts in Chi- 
na, Nicaragua, Vietnam, Iraq, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
India, Tanzania, Nepal, and Brazil. Other pa- 
pers treat topics related to u^ing, evaluation, 
mass media usage, language, post-litei^, and 
the relationship of literacy to formal schooling 
and to providing otfier basic services. As a 
sourcebook of descriptio of recent tKpen- 
ence in literacy, the book succeeds and is of 
interest to development professionals. 

Unfortunately, the book conuibutes litde to 
the understanding of literacy's role in national 
devefopment Much of what is said has been 
said many times before. Worse, many diflficult 
policy issues are not treated openly or in their 
full complexity, and this is a disservice to those 
hoping to learn more about planning and 
mana^ging literacy programs. 

One gets the impression in the Pre&ce that 
the international literacy effon has blossomed 
since the end EV?LP. It has not. We are remind- 
ed of Unesco's contenti^>n that "literacy educa- 
tion for adults and the provisfon of sdKX)ling 
for children must be seen as two sides of the 
same coin. " Hiis had appealii)g face value, but 
it ma^ the difficult policy and resource allo- 
catkxi choices: adult literacy activities must 
cof>^>ete with primary school education for 
scarce development funds. In the majority of 
developing countries, provisk)n of schooling 
for children is both sides of the coin. 

Also, in the Preface, readers are referred to 
the Persepoiis Declaration (1974) and »he no- 
tion that functional literacy should be regard- 
ed as "not just the process of learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic skills but a conuibu- 
tion to the liberation of man and his full devel- 
opment" Hie poetry above obscures reality, in 
fi»ct, "literacy for liberation" emei^ged as a re- 
action against functional literacy and not as its 
extensioa The idea of government-sponsored 
literacy efforts contributing to liberation can 
fjardly be taken seriously. 

The books's Introduction sketches a process 
of planning and managing literacv programs 
that might play well at an intemru nal meet- 
ing but has little connection with the realities 
outside the meeting room. Consider the fol- 
lowing conclusion for the Introduction (p, 18): 
Expressed in more general terms, dif- 
ferent dimensions of funaionality could 
be introduced at different points of an 
integrated package of pre-literacy, liter- 
acy and post-literacy according to the 
needs and possibilities of panicipants. It 
further stressed that the operationa- 
iization of the functionality concept im- 
plies that systematic linkage mecha- 
nisms with various agencies be es- 
tablished at different levels and at 
appropriate moments in time. 
In what developing counoies do conditions 
permit such an orchestration of reality? Where 
are there literacy program planners and man- 
j^rs who have the time, resources, or the 
control over events to engage in planning ex- 
ercises that consider where to insen this or 
that "dimension of functionality" at specific 
points in integrated training packages system- 
atically coordinated with ail other aspects of 
' ^4 ' pment? Most planners and managers 



spend their time and limited resources gettmg 
materials printed and delivered; convincing 
often unwilling panicipants to pin or stay in a 
group; recruiting and retaining tutors to work 
without pay; trying to generate new in .le; 
and then trying to demonstrate a conneaion 
between income and acquiring rudimentary 
skills in reading , writing, and arithmetic 

Many of as look forward to a renaissance at 
Unesco and for its return to z position of lead- 
ership in international education. A rethinking 
of its approach to literacy is lo.ig overdue and 
might well be a good place for the renaissance 
to begin. ■ 

AnrihMe iir US$29.75 from Bcniaii/Unl|iub, 
10033F Miftiii UUhcr Klog Jr. Higliwsy, Un- 
ham, Maryfand 20706, USA, and from Unesco 
dMbmots worldwide. 

Reviewed by St^)ben Anzaione of the Insti- 
tute for International Research, McLean, Vtr- 
girUa. He is co<n4tborqflAakir\g Literacy Work: 
The Specific Literacy Approach. 



Management Skills 
Training 

Cottrses designed to enhance skills in man- 
agement of rural development programs and 
agencies are being ofiFered by the International 
Institute of Rural Reconstruaion, Silang, 
Philippines 

A six-week course starting Feb 9, 1987 
"Middle-level Managers' Course," is designed 
to increase participants* knowledge and skills 
in projea planning, implementation, and eval- 
uation. Subjects covered include history and 
I^ilosophy of rural reconstruaion, refleaion 
on development, and strategies in working 
widi peasants. The cost is USf2,5O0 including 
room arid board. 

The "Senior Managerc' Seminar," also start- 
ing February 9, 1987, will broaden and rein- 
force die participants' skills and knowlef^ge 
needed for efi^ive management of rural de- 
velopment agencies and programs. Macro is- 
sues and trends in development, organization- 
al and program management, comparative 
analysis of rural development agencies and 
programs, and history and philosophy of rural 
reconstruaion will be covered in the seminar. 
The cost is US$1,800 including room and 
board. 

English proficiency, experience in rural de- 
velopment programs, and a B.S. degree are 
required for both courses. For further infor- 
mation and application material please con- 
taa: Training Direaor, lIRR, Silang, Cavite, 
Philippines 2720, or Vice President, llRR, 1775 
Broadway, New York, NY 10019, USA 



Survival," will be offered for participants from 
countries with limited resources Specific 
child survival technologies and program ap- 
proaches will be reviewed and stateof-the-an 
developments discussed. There will be a 
one-week field praaicum in the Canbbean 
Course costs of US$4,276 include tuition, field 
praaicum expenses, materials and health in- 
surance. Allow an additional US$1,770 for 
housing, meals, and miscellaneous expenses 
Applications must be received by January 15, 
1987. 

For applications write to: Management for 
Child Survival Course, Office of Special Proj- 
ea, Room A-310, Boston University School of 
Public Health, 80 East Concord Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02118-2394, USA. 

Also offered by Boston University is a sum- 
mer certificate program in "Health Care in De- 
veloping Countries." The course will empha- 
size efifective application of epidemiological 
principles and methods to primary health care, 
and the impaa of development and urbaniza- 
tion on health status and services delivery in 
countries where resources are limited. Course 
costs of US$5,1 10 include tuition, books medi- 
cal insurance, and housing. An additional 
US$1,500 for other expenses should be antici- 
pated. Inquiries and applications should be 
addressed to: Cenificate Program, Boston 
University, School of Public Healdi, 80 
East Concord Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02118-2394, USA. 

PTC Ninth 
Annual Conference 

The Nindi Annual Forum of die Pacific Tele- 
communications Council, PTC '87, will be held 
at die She.^on Waikiki Hotel, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii from January 18-21, 1987. Telecommuni- 
cation professionals from some 30 countries 
representing government, industry, and edu- 
cation will participate in this year's conference 
entiUed. "fticific Telecommunications Users: A 
Spectrum of Requirement " 

For more information or to register contaa: 
PTC, 1110 University Avenue, Suite 308, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 96828, USA. Telephone (808) 
941-3789. 
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Health Care 
Courses 

Boston University Schools of Medicine and 
Public Healdi oflfer a number of courses in 
1987 for those interested in healrfi care in de- 
veloping countries. From February 27 -April 
12f 1987, a course on "f^^^ement fo** Child 
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Improving Visual Comprehension in Nonliterates 



m 



by Sfkandra Spain 

(This article has been adc^tedfrom the 1983 
Master's Thesis of Sibandra Spain, who died in 
an automobile accident shortiy after contpiet- 
ing her research with the Mass Media and 
Health Practices Project in The Gambia. I 
wouid like to thank Sihandra's family who 
kindfy granted DCR permission to share her 
research with our readers I tvould also like to 
thank Dr. Robert Homik of the Annenherg 
School of Communications, under whom 
Spain studied and who assisted m the prepara- 
tion cf Ons articie. KM) 

How do you know if your target 
audience is receiving an intended 
message from specially prepared 
visual materials when they have 
not had regular exposure to this medium, and 
are likely to be visually nonliierate? The results 
of a special study in The Gambia indicate that 
in a community with low visual literacy, mate- 
rials with pictures can be used successfully if 
training is given in interpreting the piaures. 

This special study, liinded by the Annenberg 
School of Communication, Univei » y of Penn- 
sylvania, was conduaed during a nationwide 
campaigTi of the Mass Media and Health Prac- 
tices Prolea, in The Gambia (see DCR 51 for 
artkles ^hat describe this projea). it was fund- 
ed by the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment and implemented by the Academy for 
Educational Development. The purpose of the 
projea was to introduce home-based oral re- 
hydration therapy (ORT) to rural Gambian 
mothers, and to improve mass communication 
techniques used by existing health services in 
The Gambia. 

ORT Flyer 

Instruaional flyers were to play an impor- 
tant educational role in teaching mothers to 
properly mbc and administer the simple water- 
sugar-sal* solution to their children suffering 
from diarrhea. While visiting Gambian villages 
prior tc the development of printed materials, 
projea planners observed that there were few 
print and visual materials (photographs, post- 
ers, and drawings) in compounds or public 
places. With the possibility that visual literacy 
might be low because so few materials were 
available, only two piaorial flyers were devel- 
oped, and these were specially designed so 
radio could be used to teach mothers (the 
primary target audience) how to interpret the 
pictures. 

The multi-step ORT flyer illustrated how the 
ingredients should be measured, mixed, and 
then administered to a child suffering from 
diarrhea. The flyer was distributed throughout 
the country and explained during radio broad- 
casts that were aired during a special campaign 
called the "Happy Baby Lottery. ' 

To determine how effective the mixing flyer 
was in te^ichlng mothers the correa ORT prep- 
aration and administration techniques, when 
combined with radio instruction and trained 
^'*h workers, a questionnaire wai assein- 
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bled and administered to a sample group of 
Gambian mothers in 20 villages in August 
1983. Flyer comprehension was measured by 
showing mothers the flyer and asking them to 
describe what they saw Simple line drawings 
were used to measure mothers' abilit>' to iden- 
tify and make inferences about depicted 
scenes, and to measure depth recognition Pic- 
torial experience was measured by determm- 
ing previous exposure to piaures in book*:, 
photographs, and other sources. 

Results 

Survey results showed that comprehension 
of the flyer was high, with approximately 
three-quarters of the mothers in the sample 
group correcdy answering at least 10 out of the 
17 items in the questionnaire Tnere was also a 
very strong relationship between piaorial ex- 
perience (having seen photographs, drawings, 
etc.) and the ability to understand piaures. 
Fifty-five percent of the mothers who had had 
exposure to all three types of piaures used in 
the survey, scored high on the piaorial com- 
prehension test, whereas among mothers who 
had had exposure to only one kind of piaure 
or no piaures, under five percent had a high 
score 

Measurements of the relationship between 
training in "reading" the flyer and flyer com- 
prehension indicated that the two were clearly 
and positively related. Mothers who had no 
training scored the lowest in flyer comprehen- 
sion; those who had heard instruaions over 
the radio scored higher, and those with both 
radio and personal training by health workers 
scored highest in flyer comprehension 

The effiea of training was strongest on moth- 
ers with low initial ability to understand pic- 
tures. Radio training alone clearly enhanced 
flyer comprehension scores Radio and per- 
S(;nal training together increased the average 
score for this group even further The training 
effea was far less pronounced among those 
women who already had moderate to high 
piaure comprehension 



CQndusion 

In summary, the findings confirm that expo- 
sure to piaorial materials correlates with the 
ability to understand pictures which, in turn, is 
associated with the ability to comprehend par- 
ticular educational material They showed that 
nonliterate Gambian mothers could b taught 
to "read" piaures of the ORS mixing flyer and 
several months later still recall how to correa- 
iy prepare the solution according to the in- 
struaions given on the flyer By providing the 
mothers with a flyer of their own and giving 
them trainino in interpreting it, their ability to 
understand the flyer was significantly in- 
creased Radio, particularly, was found to be an 
effective medium for training them to under- 
stand the mixing instruaions. In faa, test re- 
sults show that exposure to the flyer combined 
with radio training could close the gap in flyer 
comprehension between mothers of low and 
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high abilit>' to understand pictures 

Tins suggests tliat even though an intended 
audience may not be visually literate, pictorial 
educational materials can be used effectively if 
explanations are provided either m person or 
by ladio, preferably both The results also 
demonstrate how crucial pretesting is for a 
projea that plans to use posters, flyers, or 
other visual materials in an educational 
campaign ■ 



New Education Journal 

Journal of Distance Education (JDFJ rs the 
newest addition to scholarly distance ecluca 
tion publications A peer-reviewed imerna- 
tional journal of the Canadian Association tor 
Distance Education, the Journal is intendec' .l^ 
a forum to reflea current theor\', research, ; -^vl 
praaice related to teaching and learning a: i 
distance Submissions of a theoretical or e' • 
pirical nature that represent original work !.» 
the field of distance education are welcome 
Manuscripts are accepted in English or French 
JDE IS published twice yearly beginning in Oc- 
tober 1986 The subscriptuin fee is $40 00 in 
Canada, US 162 55 elsewhere For subscription 
and submission information please write to. 
Dawn C Howard, Editor, Journal of Distance 
Education, do Centre for Distance Education, 
Continuing Studies. Simon Fraser Univ-ersit)-, 
Bumabv, British Columbia, Canada V5A 1S6 



Cornell Communication 
Courses 

Cornell's Dep?nment of Communication 
summer 1987 courses have been announced 
The regularly offered four-week "Communica- 
tion Planning and Strategy" course offers the 
background and skills that will help panici- 
pants organize and carry out systematic and 
effeaive information and communication ac- 
tivities. The course blends discussions and lec- 
tures with case studies, problem-solving, and 
hands-on experience 

Another course, 'Training and Develop- 
ment. Theory and Practice" is an intensive 
four-week course focusing on the analysis, de- 
sign, and administration of training programs 
for the development of human resources in 
small-farm agriculture, rural health and nutri- 
tion, literacy and nonformal education, and 
general community development The course 
is appropriate for professional personnel and 
graduate students 

Admission is based on relevance of the ap- 
plicant s background to the program. Each 
course costs US$1825.00, with an additional 
USI650 for housing Meals and personal ex- 
penses are extra. For an application please 
write to. Dr. RD. Colle, Communication Arts, 
Cornell University, 640 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, 
New >brk, 14850, USA. 



Women Learn with Visual Aids: 
E>periences in Peru 



by|(Mm Hafliey, 
Nancy Newton, 
and Bbmoi Flgucroa 



Materiab Use Trainiqg 

Once the booklets were printed, communi- 
ty aaivity leaders were seleaed from ten dif- 
ferent areas of the country to receive a training 
course in how to use the materials to stimulate 
group discussion and problem-solving In ad- 

?■ I Pemale literacy plays a critical dition, a guide was developed for the promot- 
role in child survival, Even ers to assist them in this process. Illiterate 
though mothers may be poor, if women in each of these communities were 
I t*^cy have received some school- invited to attend sessions in which the promot- 
ing, the chances of their infiants surviving ers used the print materials as a complement 
rhildhood inaease dramatically. In the World to other participatory techniques, such as role- 
He(M Statistics Annual 1985 (ymo, m5\ playing and dramatization, to encourage 
analysis of data from World Fertility Surveys group identification of problems, discussion 
involving 160,000 women in approximately 30 of possible solutions, and decisions on what 
countries sliows that in countries where the action to take. 



adult female literacy rate is low (less than 35 
percent), children are two to three times as 
likely to die during the first two years of life 
than in countries where the literacy rate is 
above 90 percent (WHO, 1985). Over 24 sepa- 
rate studies in 15 countries have established 
that the level of a mother's education is a key 



Participants were also given crayons and en- 
couraged to color or decorate their booklets at 
home. This activity in itself was motivating to 
the women, some of whom commented that 
this was the first opportunity they had been 
given to learn to read. As one participant said, 
"Education is the best thing we can have and 



determinant of her children's health. State of pass on. They haven't let us women learn, as if 

the Worlds Children, (UNICEF, 1984). we were animals in the field." Pride of owner- 

De^itethe importance of formal education ship of the materials also contributed to this 

in improving women's and children's lives, new sense of self-reliance. A number of wom- 

many literacy programs have been criticized en subsequendy enrolled in literacy or other 

for their heavy reliance on primers which may adult education aaivities. 
have litde relevance to die adults using them Several beneficial health-related community 

The impaa of maternal education on child activities emerged as a resuk of the group 

health is related not so much to the mother's problem-solving orientation of the course In 

absorption of printed information as it isto her Oiiclayo, course participants organized a day 

acquired ability to question, analyze, and aa of aaivities to focus public attention on the 

upon new information. A mother with some need for improved maternal and child health 



schooling is better able to assess die health 
status of her family, to understand ar ^ adopt 
preventive health practices, and to knov when 
and how to intervene when a family member 
becomes ill. An example of such a projea fol- 
lows, where carefully designed visual materi- 
als were used to promote the aaive participa- 
tion of Peruvian women in child survival 
activities. 

Asociaddn Peru-Mufer is a private, nonprof- 
it O!iganization whose main objeaive is to stim- 
ulate, through study and aaion, the participa- 
tion of women in national development at all 
levels. Since September 1984, PATH (Program 
for Appropriate Technology in Health) has 
been collalx>rating with Peru Mujer on a pro- 
jea to develop materials, as well as to provide 
technical and financial support that motivate 
illiterate and semi-literate women to partici- 
pate in family planning and child immuniza- 
tion services. Booklets on these two sub'^Kts 
were developed - one each for the coastal, the 
highland, and the jungle regions of Peru- 
based on initial qualitative research and locally 
conducted pretesting. The materials are pri- 
marily piaorial btU contain a simple line of 
text on each page for the benefit of semi-liter- 
ate booklet recipients, as well as for communi- 
ty development workers in theii program ac- 
tivities. (Sec lllusu-ation.) 



services in the community. In Cajamarca, a 
group of participants organized to gain sup- 
port fi-om the local government to build a 



health post in Puno, the participants of one 
course planned a community pharmacy. 

Women in a number of the courses through- 
out the country requested additional family 
planning and immunization materials so they 
could condua courses of their own with their 
neighbors. The demand fi-om other women 
for additional courses in the community has 
fiar exceeded the expectations of the projea 
staff In all areas where the courses were con- 
duaed, the use of family planning and immu- 
nization services by course participants in- 
creased, although the exaa level of the 
program's impaa is still being assessed. 

Peru-Mujer has also made a concerted effort 
to share its experiences and materials with 
other Peruvian organizations involved in adult 
education aaivities. Officials from the Adult 
Education Program in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion participated in a workshop sponsored by 
Peru-Mujer and PATH on the development of 
health education print materials for illiterate 
adults and subsequently developed piaorial 
materials of their own on population topics. 

The process developed by Peru-Mujer of 
combining well-designed visual materials with 
entertainment and aaion has led to some in- 
novative and helpful community-oriented ac- 
tivities, while at the same time giving female 
participants greater confidence in their own 
abilities to gain more control over their 
environment ■ 

Joan Haffey and Nancy Newton are Associate 
Program Cfficers at PATH (Program for Ap- 
propriate Technology tn Health), Washington, 
D ^ Blanca Figue^xxi is Project Coordittator 
at Peru-Mujer in Peru. 
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(Cain continued from page 14) — — ^— 

ments of the message. Possibly a brochure 

Creative Choices for Latin An^mcan 

with a photostrip explained by an extension T-»y . ' 7 J ^ • 

worker would have comparable impaa If a PIOOtOYlOVetS UYlU COffllCS 

comparable media treatment can be located, 
its cost should be compared to that of the 

photonovel or comic book. — — > — 



by Cornelia Buder Floia 



AflMssment Steps 

There are four main steps to follow m as- 
sessing the costs and developing a plan for 
using graphic media cost-effeaively: 
1) State objeaives as precisely as possible 
How many people are to be reached? How 
many messages are there? Is it a one-time 




To walk the streets m a working 
class neighborhood or a small 
town in Latin America is to see 
first hand the popularity of inex- 



pensive, sensational prmt materials or pulp 
media. People read comics and photonovels as 
they ride the bus, or buy them from little 
effort or an on-going campaign with plans stands in town, or rent them from vendors 
for other media packages? who, for a small fee, allow readers to sit beside 

2) Decide how effeaive you need to be. What these curb-side libraries and read them, 
is your minimum successful impaa level? Community educators in Latin America have 
How will you measure this impaa? What long recognized the popularity of such print 



are the consequences of reaching less than 
100 percent of the target audience or of 
some people misinterpreting the message? 
What costs are you prepared to pay to de- 
velop a more complex campaign with high- 
er quality materials or other media 

3) Assess the resources available The manag- 
er should look at the net costs of the pro- 
gram. Include staff time, facilities, and any 
contributions in kind as well as finance 
Also include any possibilities for cost re- 
covery such as sales of the produa, adver- 
tising revenue, and grants or contributions 
^ich may come as a result of dissem- 
ination. 

4) Determine the costs of produaion, consid- 
ering faaors of scale and technical produc- 
tion qualities. How many books will be dis- 
tributed for how much? KM ■ 



A UMPUE. 
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materials and have attempted to adapt them 
for alternative purposes, aimed at social 
change In this way, educators and aaivisis 



have changed the content of the message to 
inform and educate their target audience 

There are a variety of ways to develop alter- 
native photonovels and comics, but the three 
v^iriables that most strongly influence the ex- 
tent of their success and their cost benefit ratio 
are. ( 1 ) who creates the content ( the audience, 
the artist, or the publisher), (2) who absorbs 
the risk of produaion (the creator or the spon- 
sor), and (3) how it is distributed (commercial 
\'s alternative channel). Combining these 
three variables in different ways offers a wide 
variety of produaion and publication alterna- 
tives, many of which can be found in Latin 
America The mix of the variables, to a certain 



Literature Review on Comics 



byjohn A. Lent 

Despite several decades of controversy about their effeaiveness by educators, psychologists, 
and other critics, the role of comic books in national development programs has increased 
steadily. Today, comics are used in national campaigns to increase literacy and educational 
performance, to encourage fiamily plarming, and to increase high rice yields in areas such as the 
Philippines, Latin America, and China. 

The following list includes some of the more relevant books, articles, and evaluations that 
consider the educational uses of comics in developing countries 

Angeles, Enrique E "A Subjeaive, Thematic Analysis of Philippine Komiks AB Thesis, University 
of the Philippines, 1969, 55pp 

Barta, Armando. "De Monitos: Del Canon a la Historieta " SNIP FA Mitin del Nueix) Comic 
(Mexico) 3(n.d.), 82 

Carrillo, Bert B. "The Use of Mexican Comics as Teaching Material in Bilingual Classes." Hi^- 

nia, March 1976.126-.28 
Chen, L. "Cartoons Ain t Just for Fun." Free China Weekly, 31 August 1980 3 
Chen, L. "How Cartoons have been Used." Free China Weekly 18 May 1980.3 
Cheng Chi. **New Serial Piaures." Chinese Literature 2(1974) 111-117 
Constantino-David, Karina. "The Changing Images of Heroes in LcKal Comic Books " Phi^ppine 

Jotimal of Communication Studies September 1974 1-22 
Cruz, Agustina Ortega C "Interest-Stimulating Qualities of Comic Strips and Comics Maga:?ines to 
Grade Six Children in Certain Elementary Schools in Manila MA Thesis, Philippines Wom- 
en's University, 1957. 
DevCom. 1:2 (n.d.) "Comics and Komiks," p 8, Yellow Journalism," p 10 
Dineen, Louise. echeiics in Comics " Colombian Mission 60. February 1977 6-7 
Epskamp, Kees "Cross-Cultural Interpretations of Canoons and Drawings ' Media Development. 
3(1984):3842. 

Fernandez Paz, Agustin. "Practfca Lose Comics en la Escuela." Cuandemos de Pedagogias 

(Mexico). February 1981:47-53. 
Flora, Cornelia B. "Roasting Donald Duck. Alternative Comics and Photonovels in Latin America " 

Journal of Popular Culture. 18:1(1984)163-183 
FUeter, Paul. "Role of Comics in Religious Teaching." Media Det^elopment 2(1982) 11-14 
George Washington University. Evaluation of the Effectii^eness of Illustrated Print Media (non- 

vr tai) on Family Planning Attitudes Among Colombians Program of Policy Studies in 

Science and Technology. Washington, DC George Washington University, 1974. 
Hall, Wendell and Enrique LaFourcade "Teaching Aspects of the Foreign Culture through Comic 

Strips," H. Ned Seelye, ed. Teaching Cultural Concepts in Spanish Classes. Springfield, H- 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1972. 
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extent, determines how sucressful the publica- 
tion will be in presenting alternative view- 
points, in reaching its audience, and in having 
an impaa on the target audience. 



Who Creates? 

Creators of alternative photonovels and 
comics, generally those trained as specialists in 
media produaion, are anempting to mold an 
old form to a new content. While these special- 
ists have the techrical knowledge with which 
to carry out the assignment, they may be using 
old approaches that inadvertandy reinforce 
established values and accepted knowledge, 
often resulting in publications that come 
across either aS too moralizing or too 
ideological. 

In some cases, the intended audience is the 
creator when media professionals collaborate 
with them to develop materials and design 
messages. In other situations, produaion tech- 
niques are taught to members of the potential 
audience who then become the sole creators. 



In the laner two approaches, less concern 
needs to be given to the produaion and distri- 
bution phases since the targeted audience is 
already partially involved, which is part of the 
original educational goal 



Who Takes the Risks? 

FUnd? to meet the cost of artists, produaion 
materials, and printing need to be identified 
before alternative comics or photonovels can 
enter the produaion phase. In the commercial 
market, those expenses would either be as- 
sumed by loans or covered by the future sales 
of the publication. I know of no such support 
for alternative comics or for photonovels in 
Latin America. Produaion costs tend to be as- 
sumed by an outside sponsor, meaning there 
is probably not a predictable cash flow. There 
are examples of funds coming from middle- 
class volunteers, but it is difficult to link them 
with the working class or peasants without 
having all outside sponsor stand the produc- 
tion risks. 



and Development 



Hembrador, Ma. Theresa V. "Exposure to Comics-Magazines and Knowledge/Anitude Toward 

ftuniiy Planning of Rural Residents.'* AB Thesis, University of the Philippines, 1975; 60pp 
Hinds, Harold E., Jr. "Comics.*' Harold Hinds and Charles Tatum eds. Handbook of Latin 

American Popular Culture, Westpon, CT Greenwood. 1985, 81-109 
Hwang, John C. 'lien Huan Hua: Revolutionary Serial Pictures " In Godwin Chu ed Popular 

Medkc in China, Honolulu: East-West Center, 1978, 51-72 
Lent, John A. "Comic Books, Funnies, and Political Cartoons. The Asian Experience." Intematton- 

alPopular Culture, 2(1982):22-51. 

Lent, John A. "A Diflferent Japanese Comic Strip ' Media History Digest Fall 1985:51 

Lent,John A. Comic Art- An Intemattonai Bibitography, Drexel Hill: Published by author, 1986, 
156pp. 

Maglalang, Demetrio M. "Agricultural Approach to Family Planning." Manila Communication 
Foundation of Asia, 1976. 

Mag-Uyon, Madeline G. "Comics Readership and Performance in Classes of Elementary and High 
School Students in Manila." AB Thesis, University of the Philippines, 1972 41pp 

Media Development, 29:2(1982). ^'Children's Magazines ' (special issue). 

Movido, Monica S. "Comics-Magazine Exposure and Family Planning, Knowledge, Attitudes, and 
Practices among Murphy Libis Housewives." Philippine Jotmial of Communication Studies 
September 1981:44-59. 

Movido, Monica S. "The Anitude of Comics Magazines Readers on Family Planning AB Thesis, 
University of the Philippines, I970:92pp 

Parlato, Ronald, Margaret Burns Parlato and Bonnie Cain Fotonovelas and Comic Books, TheUse 
of Popular Graphic Media in Development Washington, DC: Office of Education and Human 
Resources, Agency for International Development, 1977 243pp 
Peng, Sheng. "Piaure Story Books of China." As«i« January 1980:2-3 

Schodt, Frederick L. Manga! Manga! The World of Japanese Comics, Tokyo: Kodansha, 1983 
Vigano, Oscar. "Comic Books Carry Health Messages to Rural Children in Honduras." Deielop- 

ment Communication Report. March 1983:3-4. 
Vigano, Oscar. "Estudios sobre aceptaci'on y efeaividad de las fotonovelas e historietas en la 
comunicacion de conocimientos en dreas rurales de Guatemala." Rural Education and Extra 
Scholastic Program of Guatemala Guatemab: Academy for Educational Development, 1976 
Weaks, Daniel. The Phototiovel: A Tool for Development. Progran. :ind Training Journal Manual 
Series, No. 4. Aaion, Peace Corps. Washington, DC, 1976. 

Dr,J6bnLefUba$unittenextensk}efy on rnassmedki topics dealin He 
was the organizer of the Working Group on Comic Art at the 1984 and the 1986 meetings of the 
IfUemational Association for Mass Communication Research 
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My research shows that the risk faaor is a 
major challenge for alternative publications. 
Creating the content for these publicauons Ls 
much more costly than it is for commercially 
produced comics or photonovels The in- 
creased cost results from having to consciously 
and s>'stematically change the story lines of 
mass produced popular comics or photono- 
vels when applying this approach to alternative 
publications Furthermore, the educational 
message presented in each frame of the story 
must first be discussed to make sure it is inter- 
nally consistent - something most commercial 
publishers of popular pulp media generally 
are not concerned with. 



Who Distributes? 

Distribution of alternative publications pre- 
sents another challenge Often, the traditional 
ciiannels are bypassed in favor of less com- 
mercial approaches. In part, this reflects the 
intelleaual bias of those involved in the pro- 
duction of alternative publications. My re- 
search shows that while much thought has 
gone into the alteration of the content and 
produaion phases, there is Hale understand- 
ing of how comics and photonovels are cur- 
rently distributed or which channels to use. 

In examining various alternative photono- 
vels' and comics' distribution systems, I found 
that the most effeaive technique was to create 
alternative forms of distribution using already 
established grassroots organizations as the 
ciiannel. This suggests that alternative media 
do not take the place of other forms of out- 
reach, but best serve to supplement it It is 
expensive to produce alternative comics and 
photonovels in the necessary quantities to ef- 
feaively exploit commercial channels, the ini- 
tial capital outlay would exceed the resources 
available to most nonprofit operations. Also, it 
is difficult to track readership once the materi- 
al enters the commercial channel. One never 
knows how the content is interpreted or how it 
is being used. 

I am aware of two attempts, one in Colombia 
and another in Venezuela, where produaion 
staff and editors of commercial photonovels 
made conscious attempts to improve the cul- 
tural level of their publications Their limited 
success suggests that had educators been 
working with them to introduce socially rele- 
vant educational themes into their photono- 
vels or comics, their efforts might have been 
more Sticcessful. 

In summary, a system that uses the existing 
private sector and slightly modifies the con- 
tent, or that uses private voluntaiy organiza- 
tions and grassroot organizing to produce and 
distribute alternative publications seem to 
yield bener results than attempting to set up a 
parallel subsidized alternative source of mass 
culture in a developing country. ■ 



Cornelia Butler Flora is a professor of sociolo- 
gy at Kansas State University who has done 
research on photonovels in Latin America for 
th'fpast 16 years. 
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Looking at Costs 
of Graphic Literature 



Adapted from "Pbotonoveis, Comics, and 
Gnpbic Literature: Popular Print Media for 
Development, " by Bonnie Cain 



$1 A medium cannot be judged cost- 
eflfective unless it is first effective. 
Only when no other medium ex- 
■ ists that is less costly for at least 
the same level of eflfeaiveness, is it a worth- 
while investment And, ultimately, the medium 
can only be a cost-eflfeaive choice when the 
educational program using it can aflford the 
costs of development and dissemination. The 
hex that photonovels and comic books are rel- 
atively inexpensive is not the only reason, or 
necessarily the best reason for considering 
them; rather, that they are an eflfieaive 
means of delivering persuasive instruaional 
messages. 

What are the costs involved in producing 
photonovels and comic books? Costs of any 
medium are the costs of obtaining services and 
supplies to put that medium together within a 
specific setting. In one country, printing paper 
may be readily available at reasonable prices. 
In another, there may not be a reliable suppli- 
er and paper costs may be excessi'/e. Afford- 
able graphic artists may be available in one 
country and nonexistent in another. Some 
costs can be retrieved through advertisement 
or sales, or by having an efficient distribution 
system. The following hypothetical case study 
illustrates the numerous cost faaors that make 
it difficult to predia what the final expense will 
be. 



Ihe Case Study 

A populous country has seven major ethnic 
groups, each with a different language Malaria 
is found in all these regions and all recognize 
there is a need for a national educational cam- 
paign to treat the problem. The need is for 
universal action to cover or treat mosquito 
breeding grounds and for increased under- 
standing of how to treat trauma cases of malar- 
ia. The objeaives are to ensure that the fiam- 
ilies of each region learn about family and 
community health, control of malaria, and 
community organization and adult education 

The conmiunicators decide that the mes- 
sages are too complex to use the broadcast 
media, with language differences complicating 
matters further. After considerable research 
and analysis, the campaign direaors decide 
that the most cost-effective approach is to pro- 
duce a series of photonovels built around the 
lives of the Ranna fiamily. The lessons are to be 
illustrated as the Ranna family grows and pros- 
pers. Story lines will i>e ucvcloped and mes- 
sages tailored to the regional and ethnic audi- 
ences. Polaroid photography and Xerox 
copying techniques will be used to create cul- 
turally accurate booklets for each of the re- 
gions. Booklet covers will carry public service 
O 
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announcements. 
Expense Eaaors 

• Market research, modes of message pre- 
sentation, quality of illustrations, distribu- 
tion systems; 

• Salaries for photographers, writers, re- 
searchers, and staff support; 

• Printing of covers and duplication ser- 
vices; 

• Distribution and transportation costs 



Savings Faaors- 

• Costly in-country' printing and paper sup- 
ply problems are avoided when two local 
businesses agree to donate the use of 
high-speed Xerox machines which repro- 
duce photographs well and to provide the 
paper at cost. They will also donate per- 
sonnel to run the machines. 

• Polaroid piaures bypass the film develop- 
ment process and immediately show the 
ani'>— ur photographers whether or not 
their piaures are good. 

• Participating ministries have agreed to use 
their existing extension and community' 
education programs to distribute die 
materials. 

• Multiple ministries usino the same medi- 
um for their educational messages, will 
realize savings through s lared costs. 

• Market research and testing will produce 
insiruaional materials that will be under- 
stood without the intervention of outside 
specialists. 

• TTie phototiovels will be read and shared 
among femilies and other community 
members. Becaust? i laterials will be circu- 
lat'jd for a long period of time, it will be 
attraaive to potential advertisers 



Potential Cost Recovery 

• Poorly trained exten?.on personnel will 
be able to use the materials as effective 
instruaional aids 

• Public service announcements by other 
departments and ministries not involved 
in the malaria campaign, might result in 
paid advertisements 

• Businesses may request ad space on the 
covers, or wish to include inserts in the 
booklet. 



Cost Effectiveness Decisions 

The important question is, which medium 
will achieve the best results for the lowest 
price? Given the high cost of paper in the case 
study presented above, would radio broad- 
casts or print advertisements have been a bet- 
ter choice? Photonovel and comic books have 
unique cost charaaeristics that influence the 
cm decision: ^ ^ 
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• The Pass-along Factor: 

The pass-along faaor takes into account 
how many people will aaually see a magazine 
or other periodic publication Descriptive evi- 
dence, mostly anecdotal, shows that audiences 
share their photonovels and comic b(X>ks with 
their families and other Cv)mmunit) members 
Shops where used commercial photonovels 
and comic books are resold can be found in 
most countries 

The pass-along factor should also be consid- 
ered in the printing and distribution costs It 
can safely be projeaed that at least t\v'o other 
people will read each copy distributed Thus, if 
2,000 photonovels or comic books are handed 
out, the costs should be divided by 0,000 to 
reflect this pass along factor 



• Commercial Versus Educational Costs 

Commercial photonovels and comic books 
are produced cheaply and rapidly Often the 
entire produaion process of a photonovel- 
-conceptualization, scripting, casting, shoot- 
ing, and editing takes only four days with wide 
distribution, unit costs of the materials are ex- 
tremely low, and a sizable profit can be 
expeaed 

Educational photonovels or comic books, 
on the other hand, are developed by research- 
ers and instruaional media specialists. Their 
consulting fees or salaries absorb a sizable part 
of the prcxlucticn co.sts 



• High-end/Low-end Production Costs. 
Produaion choices influence cost enor- 
mously. For example, photonovels can be 
made with a researcher, ministiy personnel, 
evaluators, pretesters, professional photogra- 
phers or artists, paid aaors and professional 
writers. They can also be developed by one 
loc?'V-trained media specialist using a Polar- 
oid, who writes the story with help from the 
audience and pretests at the same time. The 
latter type of produaion can be completed in 
two weeks and is typically printed on newspa- 
per stock, while the former often takes six 
months and may be printed in three colors on 
glossy stock 

A more elaborate produaion may still be 
the more cost-effeaive if it is widely distribut- 
ed, is so well-designed that trial readers easily 
understand the graphics, and is integrated with 
other elements of the program to ensure 
impaa. 

A decision must be made on how many re- 
finements should be made to a prcxiua. While 
the publication might be capturing only 70 
percent of the intended audience, it may not 
be cost-effeaive to try to reach that last 30 
percent It may be cheaper to create a separate 
message for that group than trying to appeal to 
the entire audience with a single product. 

• Cost Effeaiveness: 
How do the costs of photonovels and comic 

books compare with those of other media 
equally effeaive in achieving the same instruc- 
tional goals? Photonovels and comic books are 
uniquely effeaive in delivering instructional, 
emotional, persuasive messages to audiences 
that wish to remember and review the ele- 
(Continued on page 12) 



Radio Edt4CCUion in the Dominican Republic 



by Bcatriz Casab^drews arid Rudi Eshgh 



TbeJbUowing ankle appeared in the first 
issue <jf Radio Learning Augt4St 2986, apubli- 
cation of the Radio Learning Project. OCR 
tvould Uhe to tbank Thomas Tilson, Project 
Director, for allowing us to r^nt this article 
iit its entirety. 



In 1982, the Radio-assisted Community Ba- 
sic Education (RADECO) projea was imple- 
mented in the Dominican Republic as a means 
of bringing basic education to children seven 
to 14 years old who do not have access to 
public schools. Through the cooperative effort 
of the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AIDX InterAmerica Research Associates, 
and the Dominican Secretariat of Education 
(SEEBaC), basic skills are being taught 
through the medium of radio in the rural areas 
of the Dominican Republic whf?re there are no 
schools and where children must work during 
regular school hours. 

RADECO 

The goal of RADECO is to teach children the 
basic skills they would have learned had they 
gone to regular school. To achieve this goal 
RADECO has developed a program of praai- 
cal, low-cost, eflfective radio-based instruaion 
in the primary grades. Lessons are based on 
existing Dominican curricula and reflea the 
special historical, cultural, economic, and so- 
cial charaaeristics of the nation. 

RADECO foces the task of incorporating in- 
struction for an entire grade-level into a se- 
quence of daily, hour-long broadcasts The re- 
sulting program has to be fast-moving enough 
to hold the interest of a seven-year-old child 
and, at the same lime, cover sufficient materi- 
als so that the required skills are learned 

Each day, after completing their work in the 
fields, the children meet at the centers where 
they are given instruaion in basic skills. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are stressed, while 
social studies, science, music, and physical ed- 
ucation are also presented. Although the chil- 
dren are supervised by an adult proaor, or 
radio auxiliary, instruaion is given almost en- 
tirely by radio. 

The success of interaaive radio education 
can be attributed largely to the innovative style 
of the broadcast lessons. During interaaive 
radio lessons the learner is constantly active, 
asking and answering questions, engaging in 
struaured ;onversations, reading, writing, cal- 
culating, solvirtg problems, standing up, mov- 
ing purposefully about, participating in aaive 
songs, games, and exercises - for the course of 
an hour of lively, focused study. 

The results firom the RADECO projea are 
the most powerful demonstration to daie of existing resources and on the host country 
the capacity of interaaive radio to provide ef- infrastruaure. By remaining flexible when de- 
toive instruaion in basic skills, whether or signing the management plan, RADECO was 
~>r^ trained teacher is present, and without able to more closely respond to local needs. 

£RiC ^ ^ r . 
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Significant investme in accessory instruaion- 
al materials. 

Institutkmalization 

On March 19, 1986, RADECO realized its in- 
ternational development goal when the Seen 
tariat of Education formally institutionalized 
the projea as a penranent educational pro- 
gram in the Dominican Republic. Key faaors 
which contributed to institutionalization are 1) 
the existing need for an alternative to formal 
education, 2) acceptance of interaaive radio 
by professionals as well as the communities as 
a viable alternative to formal education, 3) the 
human commiunent and involvement, and 4) 
development of loc:l capacity to maintam the 
projea after AID support ends. 

The scattered population of the southwest 
region of the Dominican Republic and the lack 
of schools and teachers created the need for an 
alternative educational approach. Initially, ed- 
ucators doubted the methodology of interac- 
tive radio. Open communication between the 
projea and the educational community mini- 
mized any resistance and the positive outcome 
of the evaluations gained their support 

Commitment to the projea existed at al! 
levels. Local as well as AID support for the 
projea enabled the benefits and successes of 
the projea to be highlighted and provided the 
essential support needed to implement the 
program. Local support and acceptance were 
the result of the community outreach 
component. 

By visiting the targeted communities in the 
southwest region of the Dominican Republic, 
the RADECO staff learned that education was 
considered an urgent need The community 
members wanted to be able to write letters to 
friends living in other communities to be able 
to read the newspaper, and to make purchases 
without fear of being cheated. 

The communities were asked to help by 
identifying candidates for radio auxiliaries, po- 
tential students, and possible sites for the en- 
ramadas or shelters where the children would 
listen to the radio broadcasts. They also helped 
build small learning centers for the children to 
use. These centers were frequently very sim- 
ple, but the labor put into them refleaed the 
strong need felt by parents for an education for 
their children. By involving the communities 
in the decision-making process and in the con- 
tribution of goods and labor, they became 
partners in achieving the goals of the projea 
The development of local ability to sustain 
a projea of this type was as important 
to the institutionalization of RADECO as 
was the community outreach component. The 
RADECO management plan relied heavily on 



Key responsibilities of project management, 
design, and implementation were assigned to 
staff members already part of SEEBAC. Thus 
the projea was able to provide vital training 
and development needed to manage such a 
program. By including institutionalization in 
the management plan from the onset of the 
projea, the foundation needed for continua- 
tion of the program was developed 

Through clearly defined projea objeaives, 
local capacity building, utilization and expan- 
sion of existing resources and infrastruaures, 
and hard work, RADECO has succeeded in en- 
suring that children in the southwestern re- 
gion of the Dominican Republic will continue 
to have access to a primary education. 

For more information on RADECO, contaa 
Beatriz Casals-Andrews, InterAmenca Re- 
search Associates, 1555 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 700, Rosslyn, Virginia 22209, (703) 
533-0870, or Dr. James Hoxeng, U.S. Agency 
for International Development, Bureau for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Office of Education, 
Washington, DC 20523, USA ■ 



(Bappapott continued from page 16) 

lence, or hesitations Incorrea facts presented 
no real problem. A too-low fience keeping a 
camel out of a garden or the wrong too! in a 
charaaer's hand was soon put right, but the 
piaure strip of an unfamiliar process, such as 
mixing kerosene emulsion, was received with 
bland politeness - a clear sign that it should be 
thought through again. 

When those tested could immediately iden- 
tify the charaaers and their aaions, they could 
often also tell what was being said or at least 
find the remark in the balloon. In some pic- 
tures they could recall the words used to de- 
scribe various piaures after several days. Hu- 
mor, emotion, and social appropriateness 
serve to make a piaure memorable. It pays to 
give as much thought to the human setting of 
the information as to its technical content. One 
accepts advice from friends much more happi- 
ly than from strange or unidentified sources. 

From casual audience testing, it would seem 
that taking advice from a book presents no 
particular difficulty to the preliterate rural 
population oi the western Sahel and that read- 
ing piaures is a natural and effeaive way to 
transmit technical information. A handbook of 
this nature would speed rural development 
and repay further research. For further infor- 
mation, contaa Rosalyn Rappaport, 31 Lodge 
Lane, London N12 8JG. England. ■ 



Rosalyn Rappaport, has tvorked with the US. 
Extension Service and as a research horticul- 
turist in the Caribbean and in Africa. 
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Wjy Another Handbook? 



The Clearinf^use would tike to Oxitik 
Georgie Grimmen for bis kind pennission to 
reprint an abridged t^ersion cf the foliowni^ 
article which origimdly appeared in tljejtme 
1986 isside of Medi^ in Education, 

by Rogalyn Riypaport 
J^^TJI After a year of working at the 
^S^/ Mauritanian Vegetable Produc- 
tion Projea at the Sani Oasis and 
' ^ observing the formers of the Sen- 



egal River Valley, planners had confronted the 
problems of vegetable gardening at the edge 
of the desert. At Sani, simple methods had 
resulted in a paradise of plenty and it was time 
to spread the good advice around. The Pro)ea 
hired an artist, and I (the horticulturist) started 
to write "method sheets" intended to grow 
into a handbook of vegetable technology 

Mauritania has its share of intelligent, inno- 
vative farmers who, by trial and error, have 
solved many of the problems of Sahelian vege- 
table production. Unfortunately, distances and 
the costs of travel trap these ideas at their 
points of origin. A handbook that presented 
these ideas in a lively teaching format seemed 
the most economic, adaptable, and lasting 
means of technique transfer. It would inform 
formers of what their peers were doing in oth- 
er parts of the country and could start others 
thinking along similar lines. 

There is a small Extension Service but, even 
were its numbers increased, it would always 
be insufficient to meet with all the gardening 
cooperatives in this huge country. According 
to the World Bank, 'Agricultural Extension 
Services are most effeaive when they support 
a profitable or risk-free technology. ' The 
handbook is planned as a source of this kind of 
information. 

Wbax Kind of Handbook? 

Small landholders, large-scale farmers, ex- 
tension agents - all would want me facts - but 
in different detail and presentation In larger 
villages there is usually someone who can read 
and, since scientific background should be 
available to those who can use it, this suggest- 
ed two levels of text. 

The contents would be confined to locally 
developed techniques drawn from western Sa- 
he* . ivlauritania, as throughout the Sahel, 
rai ifall management and date-palm irrigation 
are ancient praaices and in the thirty years 
since irrigated vegetables appeared in the re- 
gion enough local expertise has accu..iulated 
to complete a text covering some fifteen vege- 
table crops. Local solutions are well adapted to 
climate and terrain, are within ordinary labor 
and financial limits, and take account of con- 
sumer preferences. 

Each information unit -preparation, crops, 
proteaion, processing-would be composed 
of a simple account of what to do, followed by 
the scientific explanation of why the proce- 
dure works, the latter intended mainly for the 
Extension agents. 

DolQglC 

^ *iisUflc2^ion arrived at and content decided, 



the? format seemed equally clear -a dispas- 
sionate, carefully seaioned text illustrated 
with diagrammatic figures The project hired 
Mohammed ben Bara, a high school boy with j 
talent for copying. It didn't take long to pro- 
duce the first sheet, "Planting Onions Mo- 
hammed had combed the technical literature 
to good effca, reproducing familiar persons 
planting, measuring, etc., in profile The page 
could not have been clearer. 

Preliminary comprehension tests were car- 
ried out on the projea's three drivers The 
office staff read them the text, pointing out the 
illustrations and then asked who the drawings 
were of and what thev were doing The drivers 
duly admired, but were m\'stified They did not 
understand the text nor could they theorize 
about the piaures Di.sma\'ed, I started asking 
questions such as "Who is this man? ' which 
produced answers such as Uc is poor, " "He is 
a piaure." If our work was incomprehensible 
the idea must be abandoned. Our artist's )ob 
was preserved when I discovered, in a comer 
of his notebook, a delightftil caricature of a 
bird perched droopily on a camel. I persuaded 
Mohammed to draw some cartoon people car- 
ryii>g out familiar agricultural tasks 

He drev;' a plump seduaive matron hoeing 
and her husband, cheery and muscL lar, wield- 
ing a pick. Upon showing them to our drivers, 
they voiced the general opinion that These 
are the people to ask because they know the 
business;" and Suzie, the bird, "the outsider," 
was free to speak her mind - taalessly if nec- 
essary The next step was to develop the story 
line; the real difficulties began at this point 

Each cartoon comprised six to eight conver- 
sations. Problems emerged as we merged the 
cartoons with the script In particular, the farm 
family seemed locked into the role of lecturers 
who were not doing much. To emphasize the 
family's aaive role, I started to write up the 
scenarios as little dramas Emphasis was 
moved away from technology toward the fiam- 
ily's attempt to use the technology This both 



enlivened and "telescoped" the stories, en- 
abling more information to be included in one 
frame It more closeh' reflected life, where 
family members pursue their responsibilities 
simultaneoush' Facial expressions could ex- 
press acceptance or rejeaion of ideas, neigh- 
bors were added, intei personal relationships 
became important to the effectne telling of 
events 

As time passed and the refinement of the 
cartcx)ns proceeded, I realized the enormous 
potential of comic strips Mohammed and the 
projea's staff now contributed ideas to the 
comic strips The figure below illustrates how 
people would benefit from having more vege- 
tables in their diets Marianne dreaming of 
cous cous topped with vegetables brought 
roars of laughter and set me to search for more 
comir situations {See illustration below ) 

Pictures Carry Information 

A well -drawn piaure presents a whole situa- 
tion, faas plus implications at a glance — its 
advantage over the written word A; its best, 
our comic strip combined this overv iew with 
the precision of the written word in a ver\' 
concise form -the "baUon " One such frame 
may carr\' multiple messages of equal or 
ranked importance 

The main message may be varied. Most agri- 
cultural procedures recur but, particularly 
with vegetables, they do so with variation. 
Comic strips have a special ability to present 
this repetition with variation. This leaves the 
instruaor or reader free to selea from several 
story situations exaaly what he or she needs to 
make or understand a point The opportunities 
for cross reference are praaically endless 

Conq>rehension and Retention 

As ex-farmers who had for years ranged the 
western Sahel, our drivers were well-qualified 
observers of the rural scene and their reac- 
tions to our piaorial representation of the 
work they knew so well, was exceptionally en- 
lightening Politeness forbade them to criticize 
openly and the existence of errors or miscon- 
ceptions couid be inferred only from their si- 
{Cor tinned on page 15) 
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